











AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
flat. 
No. 928.— Vol. 61 — 
Reeistered at the Gencral Pest J UNE 1 1920 Price 4d. 
Office for Canadian Postage 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ’ " . > — 
dF “ } ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
= HIS M A JESTY THE KING YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W 
N aves d yp dan 4 J. Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
flat. President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or Connaucur, K.G. 
a i = - Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M 
CTHE ORCHESTRA 
A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
OF THE requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 
LECTURE by Mr. Frederick Corder *‘On the Evolution of Music 
T ' ~ TV from Bach to the present day,"’ will be given on Wednesday, 
» | SYMPHONY SOCIETY "sc 
/ FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, June 5 and 19, at 8. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Queen's Hall, Wednesday, June 9, 
at 3. 
T T L.R.A.M. September Examination. Last day for entry, June 3o. 
N E \\ YO RR kK A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
D J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 
° (Conpucrork: Mr. WALTER DAMROSCH) 
; THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
WER Gave PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
D. r (Incorporated Uy Royal Charter, 1883.) 
FIVE CO NCERTS . Telegrams Telephone : 
* Initiative, Southkens, London.’ “1160, Western."’ 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LON 1 VO N President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. ALLEN, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
. a : : : re Honorary Secretary : GeorGe A. Macmitvan, Esq., D. Litt. 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE. 
| The MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM will commence on Monday, 
~ | June 7, 1920. 
AT THE A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 15 years of age. 
: 5 Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
- ~~ T Registrar. 
( U k E \ S H \] | | THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
4 N Adsl, (Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
~ British Composers and Executive Artists. 
ON Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
. ae - 3 CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 
MONDAY, JUNE 14, at Eight o'clock. nan 
: ) l ’ ] ’ 15, at +19 it 0 CLOCK. (CorPORATION OF Lonpon). 
| 
— v7. r TATT a we a VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, at Eight o'clock. itacintl a commenn mnbintas 
ATS TATT . 9 SUMMER TERM COMMENCED MONDAY, 26TH APRIL. 
SAT URDAY, JU NE 19g, at Three o'clock. | private LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
. | in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 
AN) Al Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17s. 6d. and 
iB 10 10s. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
dh " — 4 Harmony, Sight-Singing, and/or Orchestra. 
HE QO) \] f | BE R] \] | There are two Orchestral Classes, viz. :—Mondays, Preparatory 
— a - siete as Orchestra at 11 a.m., for beginners who ultimately join the Principal's 
ON School Orchestra which meets on Friday mornings. 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
= a Bi Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 
SUN .DAY, JU N E 20, at T hr ee 0 Cc I IC k. Telephone : Cent. 4459. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAYM, Secretary. 
. 
QUEEN'S HALL PERFORMANCES. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Sincie Tickets : Reserved, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d.; Unreserved 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 4d. a — . . i 
Supsckivtion Rates: For the Performances at Queen's Hall on the Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 
Evenings of J 14, 15, 16, and the Afte f June 19-—£1 19s, | MAY be had on application. 
-venings : June 4, 15, » an on 1 2 ernoon o nm } . H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
for the series of four 12s. seats; £1 8s. for the series of four 8s. 6d. K tnston G S.W.7 
” seats; £1 for the series of four 5s. 9d. seats. All Prices are inclusive SEREROED SSSNS, Se WV 7 
of Tax. 
THe UNRESERVED Seats are not sold by Subscription. a 
Tue Supscription Sace will be opened on Tuesday, May 25, and ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
will be confined to Queen's Hall Box Office. All seats not sold on — 
subscription by Wednesday, June 2, will be placed on general sale at es he sad ee 
regular prices, as above. Unreserved Seats will be on sale for all | The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
four performances on May 25, at Queen's Hall, Chappell’s Box Office, were again advanced on April I, 1919, but the charges 
Usual Agents, and at the offices of the WOLFSOHN MUSICAL . . A 
oad BUREAU, 245, Oxford Street, W.1 are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waves, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 13th, 1920. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus B). 





Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- | 
Entries for the October- | 


November, March-April, and June-July. 
November Examinations close Wednesday, October 6th, 1920. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or | 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 6d. per annual set, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The | 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, 
nfay be obtained post-free from— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams: *‘ Associa, London." 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND eames 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Sir Epwarp S.ese, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M. A. 

SESSION 1919-1920. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 


Visitor 
Director ... 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 


Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majyesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 


Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the | 


curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marit Brema. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED 1592. 


Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
Twenty-eighth Year opened on October 6, 1919. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, and Art of Teaching, &c. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 


For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Bromrtetp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTEs. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBCROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
| Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Leeps. 


Boarp OF EXAMINATION 
Dr. Horton ae Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M. 
Dr. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
| G. PBF. Houmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
(Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
| Scotland and Ireland in JUNE, and at all other Local Centresin JULY. 
Last days of entry, May 15th, and June 15th respectively. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
| Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 
| The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
| (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 

and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus. 
| L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 

| (F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
| either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application. 
| SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
| fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 

For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
ss Supertonic, Reg. London."" Telephone: Central 3870. 


THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1 


Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, 
and 117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 
T. H. YORKE-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.) 





| Ttegrams : 


Branches : 


Principal : 


Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
| Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
} in every subject by the best Teachers. 


| ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY 
Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examination in Music and Elocution, 
| July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 
Examination Syllabus apply to the 
CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, Princes STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 
Governors : Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
158, HoLtanp Park Avenue, Kensincton, W. 11. 
President: THe Most Hon. THe Marquis OF ANGLESEY. 
| Board of Examination : 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcniit Sipiey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Ropert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Noget Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 


| 


| _ Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 


the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 
| Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
| point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 
— CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
aying. 
ORCHESTRAL CLASS for Ensemble 
| at12(noon). Terms, £1 11s, 6d. per course. 
All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 


MUSICAI. COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 

Lyrics set To Music, Mecopres Harmonizep, Music TransposeD 
| anp Copiep, Bann Parts Written, MSS. PRePparep For PuBLi- 
| CATION BY A Master Hanp. ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DisTINCTION 

Written TO Sonos, Etc. Many Testimontacs RECEIVED. 


Playing, Thursdays, 





Write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
| Glenholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 
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THE ART OF VOICE TRAINING. 





FIELD HYDE will conduct a 
VACATION COURS 


From Thursday, JULY 


E IN LIVERPOOL, 


29, to AUGUST 6, 1920. 


FOURTEEN LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS will be given, and the Course will include :— 


1. A COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF VOICE- 


TRAINING METHOD. 
2, COMPARISONS OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS 
WHICH ARE FOUNDED UPON 


DIVERSE THEORIES. 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS IN 
VOICE-TRAINING and TEACHING. 


4. PERMANENT NOTES (LETTERPRESS) 


OF THE VOCAL METHOD. 

5. VOICE CHARTS, AND A COMPLETE 
SERIES OF EXERCISES AND 
STUDIES. 

Etc., Etc. 


Mr. Field Hyde’s Method and the Course of Lecture-Demonstrations have had the recommendation of many of the 


best Authorities—Musical and Medical, Cathedral and University Organists, Conductors, 


some of the greatest Musical Institutions, the Editors of the 
who has attended the Course. 


Principals and Professors, of 
chief Musical Journals, and of every Teacher and Student 


The following extracts are selected from amongst hundreds of similar spontaneous expressions of opinion :— 


“ The Course wey me one of the MOST ENJOYABLE 
» 


never forget.- 


‘Your Course Aa IDEAL in that it can be taken 


INEVITABLY BE BETTER TEACHERS afterwards.—F. B 
“You SOLVED, I might say, all my DIFFICULTIES, and I do not re gret having travelled the thousand miles which I 


Cc ourse was w« orth it.—J. R.’ 


WEEKS I ever spent, the educational value of which I can 


by teachers using different methods from your own. They must 
. L.R.A.M.” 


did, as the 


‘I have for many years been a keen reader, student, and teacher of music, but never in my experience have I thought anything so 
necessary to be said on the subject of singing and teaching, as that which you said (or revealed) in your recent delightful course. 
Iti is easy enough to define or explain a thing, it is another matter to make it understood.— A. E. R.’ 


I wish to say how much | enjoyed your holiday course. 
de ponenene with your own or aw voices. 


THEM ALL, and easily too.—J. T. S., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.) 


* Your excellent course has added Ls ratly to my success as a choir-trainer and adjudicator. 
Your splendidly-designed charts are extremely helpful in gaining 
L.R.A.M., F.T. 


this month. 
impossible to get better instruction.—T. J. M., 


You score where others fail, in that you back up all you say or teach by 


I have . om a good many courses, but I can honestly say that yours BEATS 


It has brought me new engagements 
experience. My candid opinion is that it is 


s.c.” 


For Syllabus and full particulars, address ear/y application to :— 


Mr. F. C. FIELD Iecsichn 4, WIGMORE ST 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


A DEMONSTRATION LECTURE 
a ** Up-to-date Methods of Teaching Voice Production and 
Enunciation to Girls and Boys,” 
By Mr. JAMES BATES 
(Lecturer on Voice-Culture, Phonetics and Class Singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music, for the London Education Committee, the Tonic 


Sol-fa College, to the Kensington High School (G.P.D.S.T.) Student 
Teachers, and at the Roedean School, Brighton), will be given at 


DUKE'S HALL, ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
On SATURDAY, JULY toth, at 11 o'clock. 
Chairman: Mr. Sypney H. Nicnotson, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
(Organist and Choirmaster, Westminster Abbey). 
Organist: Dr. StanLEY Marcuant, F.R.A.M. 
(Sub-Organist, St. Paul's Cathedral). 


OF 





MUSIC 


Choir of 225 girls--singing-class pupils of the lecturer—-from Francis 
Holland School, S.W.; Frognal School, N.W.; Northampton School 
for Girls, ** Queenswood,''S.W.; St. Mary's College, W.; Winchester 
School for Girls; Wycombe High School; and 25 boys (London 
College for Choristers), will illustrate vocal practice recommended, 
and sing a selection of school songs by Sir H. Bishop, Dr. Walford 
Davies, Sir E. Elgar, H. Balfour Gardiner, Edward German, Handel, 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, Henry Purcell, Dr. Sweeting, 
Dr. Somervell, Geoffrey Shaw, Goring Thomas, and T. L. Vittoria. 

Tickets (issued free to singing-class teachers and choir-boy trainers) 
can be had upon application, enclosing stamped addressed envelope, 
to Mr. James Bates, Royal Academy of Music, Marvlebone Road, 
London, N.W.1 


Particulars of Holiday Course of Lecture-Lessons to Teachers and 
Choir- trainers upon application to Mr. Bates 3 as above. 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. 
LTD. 
91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
EXAMINATIONS 
In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anp THEORY or MUSIC 
held in June and DecEMBER 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON Hon. Secretary. | 





XUM 


UDIOS, 52, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 





Comm Borough of of Huddersfield. 


“MRS. iDERLAND” MUSICAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


SUN 


ADJUDICATOR GRANVILLE BANTOCK, Esg., M.A. 


UNACCOMPANIED a NUMBER FOR 
MALE VOICE 


1st Prize, £5 5s., and £5 towards cost of publication. 

2nd Prize, £2 2s. 

VIOLIN SOLO—1st Prize, £5 5s., and £5 towards cost of 
publication. 2nd Prize, £2 2s. 


Compositions to be forwarded to the Secretary not later than July rst. 


For further particulars apply— 
THOMAS THORP, Secretary, Technical College, Huddersfield. 


BLACKPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


OCTOBER I8tH TO 23RD, 1920, 





GRAND PAVILION WINTER GARDENS. 
700 IN PRIZES. 
SOLO, DUET, QUARTET, CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL, 


anp SCHOOL CHOIR COMPETITIONS. 

Syllabus now ready. Price, 3d. Post free, 44d. 

May be had on application from the Hon. Secretary, 
Lionec H. FRaNceys, Empress Buildings, 91, Church St., 
NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
FounpeD 1895. OF MUSIC. 
Under direction of National Conservatoire Corporation (Ltd.), 

149, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
For Musical Examination and Education. 


Warden: Professor ALEXANDER Puiprs, Mus. Bac 
Diploma and Local Examinations in July. 


R. TRAVERS ADAMS returns thanks for letters 


Vocal Classes shortly resumed. Intending pupils will receive 
| copy, gratis, of latest work, ‘ Physical Development in Relation to 
Perfect Voice-Production."’ Apply, 158, Holland Park Avenue W.11 


Blackpool. 


INCOR. 1900, 
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PIANO Pr AYING en Up 


without keyboard practising. 
- Cc 
Not the least of the many benefits which the 
use of my System confers upon pianists is that of 
being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising. 

Even when circumstances make keyboard work 
impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard. 

This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all 
grades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recom- 
mended my System, the advantages of which, he 
stated, he could cordially endorse from his own 
personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


‘From Brain to Keyboard ”’ 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

My illustrated book, ‘* Light on Pianoforte Playing, ° 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, ty, BLoomsspury SQUARE, 


THE IDEAL METHOD 


MEMORY-TRAINING 
MUSICIANS. 





FOR 


A SYSTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 


STRENGTHENS THE MusicaAL MEMORY, THE 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES:-—- 


‘I could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can 


play from Memory every piece I learn.” 
Write for particulars : 
C. G. WOOD, Mvs. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MusIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


For all Instrumentalists. 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Prtcner, Mus. Bac. 





Copy of Testimonial from the renowned organist, Herbert F. 
Ellingford, Esq., Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), Organist of the Town Hall, 
Liverpool 

“I think your clever appliance for stretching the fingers is a most 
useful invention. Its regular use will help to maintain in a simple 
manner, facility and freedom of hand, wrist, and finger movements. 
It should be invalu able to organists, pianists, and stringed instrument 
players alike, Hervert F. EvLincrorp. 


Send for full particulars and list of testimonials. 
Vo earnest student should bv without a Techniquer. 


“Hand Development,’ post free, 7d Set of 15 photos, 4s 


The Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1. 


CHARLES TREE 
rs J a A ae 
RECITAL-LECTURES ON VOCAL EASE. 

Mr. Tree wishes to point out the fact that nume rous teachers ar 
now realising the success of the “ speech into song” method. It js 
infallible, This may appear to be a bold statement, but if teachers 
generally will work on these lines Great Britain will stand still higher 
in the singing world. But to study month after month, year after year, 
»n the “ camouflage "' so prevalent is a real tragedy. Then look at th 
vast number of young people who are trying to drift into the vocal 
profession through the wrong advice of so-called vocal teachers 
Ninety per cent. of these should be engaged in some business or other 
career. Let them study the voice as amateurs certainly, but as a 
recreation from their ordinary walks of life. 

Mr. Tree's book on ** How to acquire ease of voize "’ (5s.). 
If difficult to obtain, write direct to author. 
Concerts. Lectures, &c.: Address, 29, King's Road, Chelsea, S.W 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 

19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Patron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hon. Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 





By becoming a Member. 
(Membership is open to Professionals ava Amateurs.) 
By forming New Branches. 


By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, BERNERS STREET, Lonpon, W.1. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 


President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D. 
Dean oF Durnam. 
Vice-P residents: 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon 
Tue Rev. Sik GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Bart., J.P 

Warden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) - 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 


ASSOCIATE  (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE _ (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F*I.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1920. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best INtTrRopucTORY 
Votuntary for the OrGan, and EvENING SERVICE. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Te Deum 
(Chantwise), Harmonized Setting of the Gui_p Orrice. 


Organists (Members) have the rree use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (evatis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY MAN, 
Highest references. 
DESIRES POSITION OF VISITING MASTER 
N HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL. 
Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c. Pupil of Arthur de Greef, 
Granville Bantock, &c. 
References from Josef Holbrooke, &c. 
Only first-rate progressive institution entertained, and Midlands 
preferred. i 
“Ss. B.."’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W. 1 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 


Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 


CHARLES T. BATCHELOR (BARITONE). 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, Receptions, &c. 
10, Roche Road, Norbury, § S.W W.1 16. 


OSWALD PEPPERCORN (VOICE SPECIAL IST). 


Singing, Elocution, onl Breathing. 
Write for free audition, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St.,W.1 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac. ,§ Lato 

A.R.C.M., (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. 
COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE = 

Courses of ** Singing Papers," ‘Form and Teaching,"’ ‘* Touch,"' 
and * Accompaniment "’; also ** The Art of Teaching.” 
Over 500 Successes at Exams. 

“ Recitative and its Rendering," 1/6. ‘* The Singer's Vade Mecum,"' 6d. 
Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


MISS BETTY HADDOW 


Available for Oratorios, Concerts, Cantatas, &c. 
For vacant ¢ date s, write, 74, Ollerton Road, New Southgate, N. 11. 


MISS LYDIA JOHN 


A.R.A.M. Comrnal, TO. 
15, Albion Road, ‘London, N.W Tel. 


MR. SAMUEL, MASTERS 


__Addre »ss* 164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton 


~~ HERBERT TRACEY | 


(BASS-BARITONE). 
Address (temporary): 5, Clarence Place, Clapton Square, N.E. 


MR. Mé AURICE VICCARS 
, Arvon Road, Highbury, N. 5. 


MR. AMBROS E COVIELLO | 
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Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now | 


demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 
Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of “ Vocalism,” 


Faults and their Remedies."’ 
How it feels to Sing."’ 


“Elocution: Its First Principles,"’ ‘* Vocal 
Now Published 
3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.""—*‘ Lancelot," 
in the Ac/erce. 
** One of the sanest of sane expositions.""—J/usical Courier, NV. 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches."'"—Gentlewoman. 


“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.""—Zastern | I 


Morning News. 

* Do not hesitate to commend."'—Glasgew Herald. 

“His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''"—Aderdeen Free Press. 

**Common-sense in all he utters."'"—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 

“| have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare."'—"* Counterpoint,"’ in the Mewcastle Journal. 

Address: ** Heratp"’ Burtpinecs, HARROGATE. 


Musica Reviser TO Messrs. NOvELLO FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


. >) ‘rope? mec 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 
e*« The late Sir Hupert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
permitted :—Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp ELGar, 
O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davigs, Mus. Doc. 


= on —— — 
G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE 
(LYRIC AUTHOR). 

““ Whisper and I shall hear" (Piccolomini), “Within your heart"’ 
(Trotére), “* Love's Devotion .. Tate), “ Heart's Delight " 
(Tosti), "A Summer Song" (Guyd’ Hardelot), ** [heard a Sweet Song,"’ 
(Dorothy Foster), “* Song of Gladness’ "(£100 Prize). 

Adaptations and Translations. 1,200 Songs sold. S90. Adaptations. 

Libretti for Cantatas, Operettas, Cycles, &c. 
of 350 Adaptati ms, not one failure to give great pleasure. 
*Overeury,"’ Furze Lane, Purtey, SuRREY. 


“Vocal Technique : | 
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DR. N ORMAN SPRANKLING 
Mus. Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M. 
CORRESPONDENCE CouRSES: 
(1) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(2) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(3) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
(4) Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. Degrees. 
(5) Musical Appreciation. 
For terms, lists of successes, &c., address- 


18, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. Telephone: Bristol 3033. 


DU RHAM MUS. BAC. 


SEPTEMBER, 1920 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


For ‘“*FIRST” and ** FINAL” Examinations. 


Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 


A.R.C.M. AND L.R.A.M. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Latest SuccCESSES* 
A.R.C.M., 


Paper Work 
Practical 


APRIL, 1920, 
SEVEN. 
FOUR. 
Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus, Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M., 
$8, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR 
SPECIALLY ARRANGED BY 
Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING. 


This Course is intended to serve as a guide to Teachers, either in 
their Class-Work, or in their private teaching. 


TEACHERS 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS. B. 
at Oxford, Saree Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L. L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
* Honours," and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty-five. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, to 
correspondents anywhere, Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24. Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MU SIC: AL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


S!N YG ING, PIANO-PLAYING, AND AURAL 

TRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, W., 
every week for Private Lessons. Coaching also by Correspondence. 
34, Knight's Park, Kingston-on- Thames 


*PECIAL CORRESPON DEN ‘CE ‘COURSES: —_— 
(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-20 54 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-20 ... 39 ee ” 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., 
c/o ForsytH Bros., 


A.R.C.M., 
Deansgate, Manchester 





In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(1.) The “* Mus, Bac." Degree. 
(2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
& Harmony, and Counterpoint. 








( Addre ss as above.) 


RAL A. M., / ARC. M. "SPECIAL COACHING by 
~ ARTHU R ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.RC.M. Pianist. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham 
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R. A+ gee HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
R.C.O. SPECIALIST _ IN CORRESPONDENCE | There is a VACANCY in he Choir for an ALTO LAY-VI 
c CAR. 
TUITION 370 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. Salary £200 per annum (minimum). Applications, stating age and 


experience and accompanied by three testimonials, to ke sent to The 
Receiver-General, The Chapter Clerk's Office, The Sanctuary, 
Westminster Abbey, by June ro, 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 


os ‘| ALTO LAY-CLERK WANTED. Two Choral services (Cathedral 
ES daily during school term-time. Salary £80. Opportunity for 
| 
| 
| 


M ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘* Teaching,’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 














D*. F. i. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. | other work. Vacancy through preferment. Applications, stating age, 

Toronto) continues to give lessons in esneny and other | Qualifications, and experience, accompanied by three recent testi- 

Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. | monials. to the Rev. The Warden, not later than June 12, 

Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 

Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the LTO AND TENOR, St. Stephen’ s ; Chur h 

Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. (adjoining Sydenham Hill Station, S.E. & C.R.). Two Services 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, ‘N. W.3. | er me a ae rehearsal. £16. Apply Organist, 80, West Hill, 

ydenham 26 


t : T ENOR WANTED.—£12. For Church in Wands- 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the Wigmore worth district. Good reader. Apply,“ F. H.,"’ c/o Novello & Co 
Hall Studios, 52, Wigmore Street, W.1 Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1 , 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- | RMAGH CATHEDRAL.—TENOR WANTED. 

















\ ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., "Professor of 








porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally Salary, £100. Light week-day duty. Leisure for additional 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland| employment. Apply, with testimonials and references, Chapter 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. Clerk, Cathedral Close, Armagh. 


DR, LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. | 


S*- ANNE’S, Wandsworth.—_WANTED, TENOR 


and BASS, good readers (Solos, if required). Salary, £12 1 ann, 





COUNTERPOINT. 5s. net. S. H. Ralph, Organist, 10, Aspley Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Dovuste CounTERPOINT AND CANON. §s. net. —- - - 
poet gE. IS, ay Fae > Te IR AND BASS W AN’ FED for All Saints : 
ZLEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. ere . : : Pee * 
Devetoruant oF Anctica Cuvncn Mcsic. 25, net. se TAs Seek, Seah Lembemh, Lee, Wolter Auorectt 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musica Terms. 6d. net. —_ ~ : — —e 
Dictionary OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net "T’WO BASSES ; P TE W > Pee y 
ASSES and a TENOR. — £1 For 

MATERIAL OF MELopy. 34. net. | I . “ x"? 

. St. Mary's Church, West Kensington. Apply at the Church, 


IMPROVISATION. Is. 6d. net. 


The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. Fridays, 8-9, or by letter, W. H. Cuthbert Domney, County Chambers 


Bath Road, Hounslow. 





—— 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for | | ASS REQU IRED at Effra Ro: aud U nitaria: in 
i L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, Church, Brixton. Good reader essential. Two Sunday services 

Form and Teaching,"' &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils | and Friday m actice. Salary £15. Apply, Organist, 14, Daysbrook 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent a | Road, S.W tis 


L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West K TAN T ; D, - F ic 
on i = J immediately,.—ORGANIST anc HOIR 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLET ON, Mus. Doc., F -R.C.O., WU Leaper for St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Truro, Nova 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private | Scotia, Canada. Salary, 750 dollars. Splendid opportunity for teaching. 


Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 5000f Dr. Middleton's | Large Class assured in Voice Production and Piano. Predecessor’s 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the U : R.A.M., R.C.M., and | annual income frem teaching about 2,500dollars. Address,M. Cumming, 














R.C. Oo. -_ Address, 60, Berners S Street, W. Chairman Music Committee, St.Andrew's Church, Truro,N.S., Canada 
R.A.M. and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGIN NG | ()RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, with good 
ee and references, required for Holy Trinity Church, 


+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. | py) Hill, S.W. Apply, by letter, to the Vicar. 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘* Your Course is excellent, and | 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F.' RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER RE‘ JUIRE D 
Mr. i k Lee Pann ng x L.R.A - M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), | for Wesleyan Church, Acton, W. 3. When writing state qualifi- 
68, LSeEnOW AvenesS otting om. | cations and other particulars to Secretary, 58, Birch Grove, Acton, W.3 


R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., WANTED, ORGANIST (voluntary), Unitarian 
SPECIALIST sa CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for Church, Avondale Road, Peckham. Apply to W. J. Cooley, 














F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.C 286, Lordship Lane, Dulwich, S.E. 22. 
2CE 2SSES: | = -eaene : ——— - ae : 

RECENT SUCCESS a. € ARCO. den.. 2008. | ()RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED for 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 West Bridgford Parish Church. Splendid opening for Teacher 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. | with Musical Degree. Delightful suburb, population 15,000. Appli- 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. | cations, with testimonials and qualifications, to be addressed, The 

4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. | Rector, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
_ Tralee," Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. | WANTED, ORGANIST, thorough musician. 
Apply, by letter, stating references and salary, Vicar, 


M E M O R Y —Muiss LILIAS MACKINNON, 
a 4 ¢ L.R.A.M., undertakes, by her method, 
to develop perfect musical memory. Course of Six Lessons, £3 3s. 
Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W.3. 


St. Paul's Vicarage, West Hartlepool. 


ORGANIST 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. | (CuurcH OF ENGLAND), 





A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools. Choir 
School for King’s College Chapel. Inclusive Fees 70 guineas, reduced 
to £20 for CHORISTERS, who follow the regular curriculum. 

A TRIAL OF VOICES to fill vacancies in the Choir will be held 
on Tuesday, July 20 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of Parish Church in Yorkshire, 


and now resident in London, is willing to act as voluntary assistant 


Candidates must have a xood ear and good voice, and should be | Write *G. E. S.,"’ 24, Nottingham Place, W.1 

between 9 and 12 years of age. » B.S, 24, e 
For particulars apply to The Dean. cena Cores =" : —— > : . Ss 
_ Names to be sent in not later that July 12. NV USIC-MASTER REQL IRES | OSITION lm 
Ete *: a 2 Public or Private School. Thoroughly experienced in Teaching 


of Pianoforte, Organ, and Voice-Production. Write, Victor H. 
Burraston, Coniston, Hayward’s Road, Cheltenham. 


YY Astep immediately, CONDUCTOR FOR G.W.R. 
/ Old Oak Choir (mixed voices). Apply for ee to 
Hon. § Sec., A. Martin, 17, Foliot Street, t, Shepherd's Bush, Ww. 


.TORTH WALES.—Good Musical si canine Song for 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMB RIDGE. 


There is a VACANCY in the CHOIR for an ALTO, either a 
Choral Scholar or Lay-Clerk. Choral Scholarships are tenable by 
those who intend to take a University Degree. The value of the 
Scholarship is {So a year with certain allowances. The stipend 
offered to a Lay-Clerk is £140. 

The COMPETITION will be held in July. 








Applications to be sent in not Jater than July 12. i 4 DISPOSAL, including Mastership in large Girls’ Schooi. 
_For further information apply to The Dean, King's College, | Subjects: Piano, Singing, Harmony, &. Nearest offer to £150 ac- 
Cambridge. cepted. Address, **C. D. M., c/o Novello & Co., 160,Wardour St., W.1. 

SOLO BOY REQUIRED, R.C. Church, Mayfair. EXPE S<RIENCED ORG ANIST open to deputise 
» Good Salary. Apply by letter to Vivian Stuart, Esq., —s during August. Recitalist. “*H.R.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
8, Phillimore Gardens, W.8 160, Wardour Street, W _t. 








Cc: 
men 
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CCOMPLISHED MUSICIAN wishes to accom- | 
A pany a singer in practice. Coaching in interpretation of modern | 
songs; hints on French, Italian and German diction. Terms, 5s. an | 
hour. “S.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


C= DARDISED ORGANS (Pipe).— TWO- 

MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas; 
in rfine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications | 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S. Ww. 


RGANS (New and Second- -hand) for SALE.— | 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. | 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. __ 
| eon SALE.—ORGAN, 800 pipes, 2 manuals, 20 | 
stops, full-pedal compass, 3 composition pedals, electrically | 
blown or by hand; suitable for chapel, or large room. 
Be x 659, Advertiser, Leicester. | 
For SALE.—An Upright GRAND PIANO by | 
John Brinsmead. Handsome case, inlaid panel; magnifice nt | 
tone. Price 48 guineas. Apply, “B.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd. 
160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
Yraet=. —A PIANO 
Pneumatic, R.C.O. pattern. 
Rudling, 30, West Street, Prittlewell. 
PLEYEL DIGITORIUM, 2} octaves. Superbly 
made, mahogany, in well-made lined case for travelling. 
10 guineas. 175, Clarence Gate Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 
PART-SONGS (equal voices) FOR SALE. 
condition. Enclose stamp for catalogue. Apply, Mr. 
Shaw, 4, Hawarden Avenue, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
if ARITONES and BASSES should buy descriptive 
Song. ** THE BULL FIGHT" (Oakley). Compass A to E. 
Price 2s. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1 
TENORS should buy the Song, “FAIRER THAN 
THE Farrest Farr" (Oakley). Compass C to A. Price 2s. 
Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
E DEUM IN F. MAGNIFICAT 
DIMITTIS tn F. 3d. each. By A. Toase. Novello & Co., 
TO COMPOSERS AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
YY ANTED—SONGS AND BALLADS, humorous | 
, and sentimental, for publication in newspapers ; composer or 


liberal fees paid. Send songs and state 
Grandidge "' (Dept. T), 41, Corporation 











church, 





ATTACHMENT, | 
W. A. 


PEDAL 
Send particulars to 





Good | 
Wilfrid 





AND NUNC | 
Ltd, 


publisher to retain copyright ; 
amount of fee required to “ 
Street, Manchester. 





HAROLD REEVES’ 
OLD AND RARE MUSIC 


MUSICAL BOOKS. 


CaTALoGue No, 29. Containing many interesting items. —— 
mental Works by r8th Century Composers, Early English Organ | 
Music, Harpsichord Music, Collections of Old Dances, some Wesley | 
Items, a remarkable edition of ** Thesaurus Musicus,” Musical | ; 
Manuscripts, a finely-bound copy of Les | 
Instruments A Archet,’’ and much else. 


CATALOGUE, No. 22. 


Vidal's rare work, 


Miscellaneous Second-hand Music of all kinds. 
Full Orchestral Scores, Organ Music, Music for the Piano, Violin, 
and other instruments. A Selection of Psalmody and Hymnody, 
Oratorios, &c. 


*e"® Above Catalogues post free on application. 


London, W.C. 
'Phone : Gonend 8398. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
aster Patent. 


“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than | 
the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


210, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
(Next to Princes Theatre). 














Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. | 


London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 





Call and inspect the unique stock displayed by Harot D REEVES, at , 


Just PUBLISHED. 


By the author of ‘‘ Orchestration,” “‘ A History of Music” 


(with Charles Villiers Stanford), &c. 


Choral Orchestration 


FORSYTH. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CECIL 


WITH MUSICAL 


Cloth, Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


A practical text-book on the grounding in scoring 


compesitions, especially anthems ; a complete composition 
analysed bar by bar; musical difficulties considered ; 
orchestral possibilities of each passage balanced against the 


other ; orchestral execution explained. 


London : NovELLo anp_Company, Limited. 


New York: Tue H. W. Gray Company. 





DR. RALPH H. 


BELLAIRS 


Melodic ana Rhythmic Primer 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


‘ : = 

There is in existence a multitude of pianoforte” tutors, all offwhick 

follow well-known and stereotyped lines, which arefrather out of date 
in the light of modern educational developments. 


The “ MeLoptc anp Ruytumic Primer," by Dr. Bellairs, breaks 
| essentially new ground, by making a definite appeal to the 
| ¥ : . , . . 

sub-conscious as wel! as to the conscious) mind{of the musical 


| beginner. 


No dry-as-dust finger exercises or scale "studies are employed. 
Against such, the pupil naturally rebels, and only=negligible progress 
results. 

The basis of music being melody, harmony, and rhythm, it is 
obvious that a correct educational plan must embrace all three. 

Ear and imagination need training as well as thand and fingers, 
which have hitherto had the lion's share of attention. 


The object of this “ Primer "’ is to eliminate drudgery by stimulating 
interest from the very outset. 


Published in 2 parts, each 2s. net. Also complete, 3s. 6d. net. 





LONDON : 
ENOCH & SONS, 


58, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. I 


Telegrams: Enocouse, Lonpon. Telephone: GERRARD, 5595. 
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MODERN CORR. COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL : 


Mr. A. McALISTER, B.A. (Cantas.). 











MUS. BAC. FINAL B.A. | 





EXERCISE | SUCCESS INTER. B.A. 
oS N has | 














—— —_———_—_, | 


ist M.B. 

















Po 
=. 7 
a - 
(GUARANTEE COURSES— 
A.R.C.O. L.R.A.M. Matric. A.R.C.O. (Essay). 
F.R.C.O. A.R.C.M. Mus. Bac. Art of Teaching. 


| | BA. 





201, Irkeston Roan, NOTTINGHAM. 





TH 
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CRYST AL PALACE. 
Great Handel Festival 


JUNE 19, 22, 24, 26. 


CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA OF 4,000. 








XUM 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


| 
| 


(INSTITUTED 1572.) 


President : 


THE RT. HON, THETEARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K P 
Chairman of Board 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A... Mus. D 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


- . : The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUI it’ the 
SOLO BAND: HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held at the College in April last 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.) _  . FELLOW (F.T.C.L.). 
(Principal Violin Mr. W. H. REED). Shemes Saaia Tenede Galan, FCO 
, , LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.) 
f 1 Director and Orga . Mr. W ER SpGCco , 
M. al Di : Pras - ore Ik. \ opin W. Hepecock PIANOFORTE.—Sylvia R. Cleaver, Myrddin Harries, Gwyneth D 
Conductor, SIR FREDERIC COWEN. Harris, Stanley Hull, Archibald Oliver, Flcrence Page, Ethel H 
Philibrown. 
SUITURDAY. JUNE 19th—12.30 p.m. ORGAN.—Clifford Cartwright, F.R.C.O., George Parker, F.R.C.O 
,ION x x a ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L 
GENERAL REHEARSAL PIANOFORTE. -Enid M. Bishop, Frances E. Bocock, Lois R 
Cremer, Eva Diamond, Alice M. Goff, Emlyn J. Jeremiah, Dorothy 
ARTISTS E. . Lansdell, Rose Lewis, Mary McLellan, Gertrude M. Mackinlay, 
Miss AGNES NICILOLLS William H. Mills, Doris M. Morton, Irene M. Perossi, Clarice H 
Mi CARRIE TUBR Sear, Amy Skinner, Dorothy G. Smith, Alice L. Warne 
Miss LREE iB. 
eddie ORGAN Reginald Cooper, A.R.C.O. 
Miss PHYLLIS LETT. 
, mes ; . VIOLIN.—Gertrude T. Sherwin 
Mr. WALTER HYDE, 
7" . ERTIFICATES 
Mr. ROBER LADFORD . >. 
ROBERT RADFORD. | PIANOFORTE.—(With Honours) Cicely M. Butler, Dorothy G 
Eves, Nora Langham, Doris M. Symon, Florence C. West 
ries j 2 } WP 
TUESDAY, Sl NE 22nd 2.5O } “ht. ORGAN.~— William R. Davey, Sheila A. Foxley. 
7 JUD AS M ACC AB. IE US. " The following SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were examined in 
a i the Dominions, South America, and India in 1919-20: 
TISTS LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L. 
Miss ¢ ‘ARRIE TUBB. |} PIANOFORTE.—Gladys L. Aibiez, Barbara Allen, Muriel Archer 
Miss ESTA D°PARGO Fanny Arenson, May I. E. Bagley, Doris M. Bettesworth, Beatrice \ 
; : Tesi 2 Briant, Phyllis M. Butcher, Grace Clement, Constance I. Coad, 
Miss PHYLLIS LETT. Alice M. Cobbledick, Gladys Colville, Olive Cox, Phyllis A. Crow 
, _— 7 santas | Peter G. Cruse, Mabel Currie, Mrs. Hannah Curtis-Cody, Leila 
Mr. FRANK MULLINGS. | Davies, Nettie Dennington, Sophia De Waal, Frederick V. Dugmore, 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. | Olive H. Duncan, Sylvia M. Duntord, Roska Ebneter, Una Etheridge, 
| Mona F. Forsyth, Eva Friedman, Lilian G. Gaze, Enid S. Gillson, 
; : : : | Lily Grant, Lily E. Hawes, Elizabeth J. Heintz, Gertrude F. A. Hesom, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2 h—?,30 p.m. | Frances Hinchey, Marie C. Hobbs, Doris M. Hodgson, Dorothy 
‘é Hyam, Evelyn Jeffery, Sibyll Kaw, Hilda M. Lamb, Essie 
ISR AE a IX EG y] i | M. Lawson, Rachel Lewis, Margaret L. McDowell, Irene McGarry, 
XL (SELECTION) | Cecilia. McLaughlin, Eileen McQuade, Ella Maher, Marjorie 
aa om Se Pad Ee Malcolm, Eileen Manstield, Dorothy Meares, Mary Mil s, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. Vera M. Morgan, Evelyn L. Moses, Eva Muilan, Grace 
G Mumford, Katie Nash, Martha Noonan, Ethel Nortis, 
ARTISTS | | Violet A. O'Keeffe, Vera Parker, Ivy Pendlebury, Beryl Poulton, 
“Wee wre . | Phyllis M. Prins, Vera M. Pryce, Doris Purkis, Madeline N. Robbins 
Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. | Hellen K. Rutter, Dorothy Ryan, Margie Shanly, Thelma Shaw, 
MApAME KIRKBY LUNN, Emily H. Smith, Lilian Smith, Hannah Spiro, Gertrude L. Thatcher, 
eiiptads ov ae Annie G. Thomas, Margaret Thomson, Phyllis M. Tookey, Henry G 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. Ilrenerry, Alma M. Urquhart, Mary L. Vaudeau, Nancy M. Walsh, 
Mr. WALTER HYDE Claude S. Wearne, Doris de V. Williams, Ellen Williams, Grace B 
‘ ‘ z a 4 Williams, Hermione L. Woodward. 
Mr. FREDERICK RANALOW. 


SINGING Veronica Berry, Constance Bridges, Eileen Byrne, 


Mr. NORMAN ALLIN. | Beatrice T. Brown, Myra C. Van der Voost 
| VIOLIN.—Leila Greig, Doris E. Halsall, Daniel E. Holz 
STP TIENTS sh > ee i acelen : 
ITURDAY, SL NE 6th 2.30 p. a. | ORGAN.—Edna F. Robinson. 
. M ESSI \ | | ”? | ELOCUTION ~— Ivy Christensen, Iris P Flower, Dorothy Hearne, 
4 “ ys | Harriet L. Lee, Ellie C. Wray. 
ARTISTS | ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.1 
Miss AGNES NICIIOLLS. | THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION. — Ethel M. 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN prencnacinst anni oe eens ia 
’ stein alas | TIANOFORTE.—Rose Abrams, Emma F. T. Anderson, M - G 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. | Bailie, Ellen K. Ballinger, Beatrice L. Barber, Eleanor I 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. Vera M. billing, Sister Mary A. Bitscher, Rose Q. blanks, ida Bo mn oa. 
Verite Broad, Lilian M. Bradman, Edna Burke, Eileen Byrne, Tessie 
; ’ | Byrne, Gwendoline K. Cartland, Jean Catto, Dorothy Clapham, 
: During the Festival special services of Express Trains will run to | Gladys Clarke, Dorothy Cleal, Nora H  Coalstad, Harriet 
the Cry stal Palace from London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, and Victoria | Coleman, Mamie Conroy, Norma O Cottrell, Ada Coultas, 
Stations. The Services wil! commence at 1! a.m., and continue at | Catherine C. Crawford, Annie Cronwright, Evelyn Cross, Dana 
intervals, the journey occupying about 15 minutes. A simular series | da Costa, Helen Dean, Dorothy Deane, Thelma A Dinsdale 
ot Return Trains will run from the Crystal Palace to London Bride, | Mary Donald, Zillah Dooley, Catherine D. Duff Mary E. Duke, 
Holborn Viaduct, and Victoria during the afternoon and evening. | Gertrude Dunn, Rose M. Edwards, Norman A. Elfverson, Edith M. 
| England, Mabel B. Fallon, Mary Fouhy, Jessie Gell, Aileen M 
Reserved Seats REHEARSAL DAY 5s. to £1 IIs. 6d | Gleeson, Doris (Mary) Gilshenen, Noreen V. Green, Eileen M. 
—eeray on a | Greene, Olive M. Grithn, Madge Grigg, Lily Grolman, Florence M. 
, »~D Us. GAL t¢ s : . . S a : 
n? : tio i z - “ die Grout. Ida L. Hall, Edith L, B. Halley, Phyllis C. Hardinge, Hilda E. 
. 4 eARS AL DAY o od. | Harries, Bernice E. Harvey, Mildred Harvey, Katie Hector, Shirley 
_ FESTIVAL DAYS 6s | T. Henzell, Esme F. Hetherington, Lucy Holland, Nellie A. Hopkins 
1d Ticket uclude admission to Crystal Palace ane | Eileen Houlihan, lvy Hume, Doris E. Hunnybun, Agnes I. S. Ingham, 
Entertainment Tax. } Helen H. Jack, Annie L. Jackson, Clare M. James, Eileen Johns 
desis heer sis nnianienieaie — . Marion |. Jolly, Annie H. Katz, Josephine Keliher, Mona — 
Obtain: ; 2 ) " or ? = 
; —— ible fr mt OX O1 FICI "B, RYST AL I ALAC E (Centr al Veronica Kenniwell, Mary H. King, Gertrude Kruger, Edith M. 
ntrance, Crystal Palace Parade), ‘Phone: Sydenham 2150; or Chief 1 
rheatre Ticket Agencic Margaret K. Lassell, Marguerite E. Leech, Mona k. Lett Nae sie 
- —_ ” —— = Loughnan, Doreen A. Lowther, Beatrice M. Luxton, Jan t McAust , 
Apaission 2s. 6d., pLus 6d. Tax. Ethel E. McDonagh, Mary McDonald, Mary I, McDonald, May 
HENRY JAMES BUCKLAND, General Manager. (Continued on page 370.) 
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(Continued from page 369.) 
rFRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
McKeon, Regina McMahon, Theodora V. Madsen, Marion Maloney, 
Annie Martini, Madge Meaney, Grace Miller, Annie Mills, Alberta J. 
Muir, Bertha Muncaster, Esther Nathan, Adelaide Needham, 
Charlotte J. Newland, Dorothy Neylan, Constance M. Nulsen, Norah 
E. O'Brien, Maureen O'Connor, Mary O'Kane, Mary M. Oliver, 
Eileen O'Loughlin, Clarice P. Palmer, Ella Pearce, Edith M. Pearson, 
Mary W. Perrin, Vera D. Petersen, Fred E. Poetzsch, Meta M. 
Poulsen, Winifred G. Prowse, Aletheia D. Quinn, Lizzie Quirk, Doris 
B. Ramsay, Dorothy M. Riches, Miriam R. Riley, Edna F. Robinson, 
Audrey K. Rutter, Elsie M. Sellars, Ellie Sertori, Nora Shanahan, 
Isabella E. Shaw, Essie Shillidav, Dorothy H. Shircore, Hilda 
Simmons, Elva Skinner, Francis M. Slater, Dorothy Smith, Ella G 
Stay, Margaret M. Stoddart, Beryl Sullivan, Ella Taylor, Leila Taylor, 
Ismay B. L. Tibbs, Constance E. Timm, Eileen Toohey, Eileen 
Travers, Doris E. Turton, Francis M. Van der Burgh, Daisy G. 
Verner, Elsie Walker, Wilfreda Ward, Eveline A. Waters, Freda W. 
Wesney, Gwendoline Williams, Kitty Williams, Nellie Williams, Ivy 
W. A. Willshire, Margaret J. Wilton, Olive M. Woodard, Bertha 

Zoeller 

SINGING.— Marion O. I. Ainslie, Lucretia J. Collard, Eileen M. 
Finlay, Ivy D. Haarhoff, Bertha 1. Kennett, Doris Thomas, Constance 
I Timm 

VIOLIN.—Hephzibah Bailey, Vera D. Fahey, Vera A. Foster, Esmé 
Reid 

VIOLONCELLO.—Marion O. I. Ainslie 

ELOCUTION,.—-George J. Absalom, Dorothy S. Black, Lilian B 
Croft, Olive N. Gibbons, Edna M. Hatton, Dora Kantor, Eileen G 
Laverty, Lavinia McIntyre, Vera M. Pitman, Dorris A. Read, Joan E 
Salomon, Kate Shulman, Horace D. West, Rhoda M. Williams. 

CERTIFICATES. 

PIANOFORTI Lina E. Arias, Eunice L. Astbury, Hilda Balk 
Hens hate A. Baseby, Edna F. Bell, Jessie A. Benson (Hons.), 
Lettice H. Besanko, Lilian } Bews (Hons.), Albina Bini (Hons.), 
Kathleen M. Boyes, Helen McC. Boyne, Blandina Bremer, Queenie 
l.. Brockman, Gertrude Bronsdon, Chrissie Brooks, Doris Brophy, 
Isabel H. Browne, Margaret burnett (Hons.), Eileen Burns, Delia 
Carmody ‘Hons.), Amy S. Clark (Hons.), Catherine E. Cleary, 


Sarat I Cohen, Grace Colclough, Winifred E Cooper, 
Mur Deane Gladys M de Grant, Annie A Detle, 
Jessie Dodd, Bertie Finlayson, Florence M Fitzgerald, 
Thelma Forbes, Gladys M. Fox, Ethel A. Frye, Annie Gard, Victoria 


\. Gill (Hons.), Mildred F. Glover, Olive V. Gordon (Hons), Noni 
s.) Dor 


Griften (Hon thy M. E. Hawier, Doris C. M. Hems (Hons.), 
Dorothy W. Henson, Jessie M. Hirst (Hons.), Ruby L. Hudson, 
Dulcie Jackson, Easther Jacobs (Hons.), Rebecca Javen, Gertrude 
Javett, Olive Jenkins, Reenie Jenkins, Alice O. Johnson, Fanny 


Kaplan, Eileen Kennedy (Hons.), Ruby E. A. Kerr (Hons.), Odie R 
Kerr, Mary A. Kinzel, Norah M. Knight, Marjorie C. La Brooy, Ella 
Langley, Emily Leahy (Hons.), Elsie Lynch, Kathleen E. McCarthy 
McMahon, Isobe! F. Maxwell, Phyllis B. Morton, 
Ailsa L. Nicholls, Doris L. Narnst, Kathleen O' Brien, 
. Dorothy Landau, Silla Parakh, Olga S. Parker, Ruby 
. Ella B. Petering (Hons.), Reabie V. Phoenix, Mildred 
. Diana T. Ratazzi (Hons.), Emmie Rope (Hons.), lvy L. Rose 
Rowe, Barbara Simon, Marjory E. Sinclair, Maidie 
Smith (Hons.), Agnes Speirs, Claudia J. Sutherland, 
lor, Gwendoline R. Thomson, Ruby H. Thomson, 
ms, Phyllis M. Wakeford, Margaret M. Walsh, Gwin 
, Annie D, Willcocks, Laura E. Woodman. 
Muriel Archer, Nellie Barton, Minnetta A. 
Cleworth (Hons.), Gladys Colville (Hons.), Nellie Dowd, Enid S 
] t ons.), Olive R. Handley, Myra Johnston (Hons.), Mollic 
ns.), Eleanor Liddell (Hons.), Kathleen E. McCarthy 
1 R. Rolfe 
Liliane Dudresil-Elie, Blodwyn Hill, Mary V. 
ns 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D., Sir 
wen, Dr. W. Creser, Dawson Freer, Dr. H. A. Harding 
Horner, ( Egerton Lowe, Albert Mallinson, Alfred 
Mus. B., S. Myerscough, Mus. B., Dr. C. W. Pearce, 
sky, and G. F. Vincent 
t Diploma Examinations will take place in July next at the 








College in London and at certain Local Centres: last day of entry 
June ¢ 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, 
Fees, Scholarships regulations, & Admission Cards to Concerts, 
and the Svilabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, on 
application to the undersigned 


C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 


Just PuBLisHep 


POT-POURRI 


A CYCLE OF FRAGMENTS 
PI \NOFORTE SOLO 
ON VERSES BY 
ISOBEL SCOTT BREMNER 
COMPOSED BY 
JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 


Prick THree SHILLINGS Net 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited 


BROADWOOD 
ANOS 


BOSWORTH & Co., Linen. 


THE PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN TONE-POET 


= rT ry =~ 

ALBERT KUSSNER 
HELEN PITKIN wrvtes -— 

“LT have received from the composer, Albert Kiissner, a delightful 
pamphlet of three melodies, invitingly presented with the title 
“Moon Moths’ onits cover. The book is dedicated to his sister, 
Amalia Kiissner, the remarkable young woman who has been depicting 
the beauties of royalty and of the first families in this country in 
miniature. The dedication reads simply ‘To Amalia,’ but the music 
says more. Itidealizes her asclearly as her dainty brush does the great 
dames who sit to her to be immortalized, and there is a breath of 
spring, the lingering stringendos of passion, warm touches all through 
as though the composer were telling his tale in the green pastures 
under never a wintry moon. The themes are prose poems and €asy to 
read: but, with all music of this kind, it requires talent ir 
interpretation. I like ‘Moon Moths. I have plaved them so far in 
the noon-day sun. When I have imprisoned them in my brain I shall 
hear them as they may be best heard in the twilight of a southern 
moonrise.” 








MOON MOTHS, 3s. DAWN, 2s, 

AT PARTING, 2s. HESITATION, 2s. 
THE EVENING HOUR, 2s. MEMORIES, 2s. 
BY CANDLE LIGHT, ts. ENTREATY, 2s. 
Bec, Etc, Ere. 

At any Music Sellers. 


BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp., 

8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, WY 1, 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * Bertncer's Tutor 
Warp's ProGresstve Tutor,’ ‘Hemy's Tutor,’ * Wicktns’ Rapip 
Tutor,’ ‘Granam P. Moore's First Principces.' 

Publishers of ‘ Sevcix’s Viourn Metuop" * Bertncer's Daly 
TecunicaL Srupres,’ *“MaAcFarReEN's THe Cuivp's First Music 
Lesson.’ 





This adaptation has been made by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M.., at 
the request of the LEAGUE OF ARTS, to whom it is dedicated. It 
is specially intended for the performance at the Dedication of the 
Cenotaph and similar ceremonies throughout the country. 


WITH PROUD 


THANKSGIVING 
CHORUS 


LAURENCE BINYON 


« , ) = - ) 
EDWARD ELGAR 
Arranged from “ For the Fallen "’ for s.a.t.8., with accompaniment 
for Military or Brass Band, or Organ or Pianoforte. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Tonic Sol-fa (¢2 the /’ress). 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limitep. 
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MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS 


By Epwin Evans 


X.—RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS (concluded) 


Ihe references to Vaughan Williams’s earliest 
works which appeared in the first section of this 
article, and those made last month to such of his 
compositions as are, directly or indirectly, based 
upon folk-song, practically exhaust the list of his 
orchestral works, save for the one which is his 
masterpiece, the “London’ Symphony. Before 
passing to a consideration of that remarkable 
work, it is, however. desirable to mention his 
incidental music to ‘The Wasps’ of Aristophanes, 
written for a performance which took place at 
Cambridge in 1909. In the form of a suite, it is 
not unfamiliar in the concert-room, though scarcely 
performed with the frequency it deserves. “Though 
quite unpretentious, and unaffected by Hellenistic 
or any other kind of learning, it is possible that 
this playful music really does reflect something 
of the mental attitude of an average Athenian 
citizen when stimulated by the witty irreverence of 
the father of comedy. It has even a touch of 
innuendo, not to speak of a_ reasonably free 
indulgence in colloquialism.’ That it is an 
outrageous anachronism is entirely in its favour. 
Imagine how dull the same theme could have 
been made by certain musicians possessing views 
or theories upon what is authentically Greek. It 
would be much worse than going to a Tudor 
expert for incidental music to ‘The Merry Wives.’ 
Happily the precedents set by Parry and others in 
similar circumstances were such as to afford 
Vaughan Williams the right guidance, if indeed he 
had need of it, which does not seem probable. 


of Mr. Adrian C. Boult, who had not then taken the 


| place among our conductors which is now acknow- 


ledged to be his due. Finally, its recent repetition 
at Queen’s Hall was due, not to the initiative of 
those organizations whose business it is to supply 
us with orchestral music, but to that of the newly 
formed British Music Society, which was enabled to 
perform this public service by the munificence of a 
private patron. Add to this that it is about to be 
published, not in the ordinary course of business 
enterprise, but under the auspices of the Carnegie 


| Trust, that is to say, again under private patronage. 


After all allowance has been made for the 
difficulties, technical and financial, involved in 
giving to the world a work of such dimensions and 
importance, the mere relation of the circumstances 
is an indictment of the commercial side of our 
musical world, which cannot truthfully claim to 
have fulfilled its function in the community. 

Between the various’ performances certain 
revisions took place, chiefly, but not exclusively, in 
the direction of compression. Even as it stands 
the work is lengthy, though there are manf modern 
symphonies which contrive to say much less at even 
greater length, and this has not proved to be an 
enduring objection to their inclusion in the 
repertoire. 

The effect which the Ellis concerts, with their 
catholic selection of new or unfamiliar works, had 
upon criticism at the time was that of raising once 
more the vexed and perennial question * What is 
English music ?? My own contribution to the 
discussion* being intimately associated with the first 
performance of the ‘London’ Symphony, I trust that 
I may plead extenuating circumstances for including 
in the present article those portions of it which 
appear relevant : 

“Music is primarily the expression of an 
individual. It expresses a race only in the degree 
in which its creator is typical of thatrace. Vaughan 
Williams’s music is often hailed as characteristically 
English, especially by those who are cosmopolitan 
enough to look at their countrymen, as it were, 
from the outside, and these are the best judges, as 
the stay-at-home Englishman’s idea of himself is 
built up chiefly of catch phrases. ‘Therefore 


_ Vaughan Williams must, in some way, be typical. 


The time has come to speak of a work which | 


forms a peak not only in Vaughan Williams’s 
career, but in the annals of modern British music, 
the “ London’ Symphony. It is significant that it 
should have come for the first time before 
public at one of the four remarkable concerts given 
by the late F. B. Ellis, at Queen’s Hail, in the 


{ 


the | 


spring of 1914, for this private venture, which | 


would have deterred any of the professional 
concert-givers of the day, happens to have proved 


one of the turning-points in the movement with | 


which these articles are concerned. Perhaps it is 


equally significant that the next opportunity for | 
hearing it in London was provided by the enterprise , 


XUM 


It has nothing to do with externals, or his critics 
would not be so eager to seize upon the unfamiliar 
elements of his idiom and ascribe them conveniently 
to French influences, as they happen to know that 
he spent a few months in intimate association with 
Maurice Ravel. Moreover, the interpretation in 
music of mere English externals is quite another 
matter. In his very small manner, Edward German 
accomplished it fairly well ; and who would claim 
to detect anything in common between Edward 
German and Vaughan Williams? The fact is that 
the Englishman tends to express himself outwardly 
in conventions, and it is these that a composer like 
German seizes upon, whilst Vaughan Williams 





* The Outlook, April 4, 1914. 
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expresses the Englishman within him. There is no| 
screen of convention between him and his music. 

‘That in itself is, however, not enough. The 
inner personality must be in some measure 
typical, and that must be revealed by his music, if | 
the general impression is justified. Here I am 
perhaps dealing with subtleties beyond the scope 
of musical criticism, but I distinctly feel in 
Vaughan Williams’s music a type of personality 
which I believe to be so frequent in these islands 
as to be rightly considered national. It is a 
personality that is intellectually aristocratic—not 
to say fastidious—and biologically, if that word 
expresses my meaning, democratic. Using the 
word “caste” in a purely intellectual—and not a 
social—sense, it is a temperament that without 
compromising caste and, above all, without 
conscious condescension, can be sincerely and 
whole-heartedly of and with the people. Now 
that is a combination that I believe to be 
peculiarly English. ‘The intellectual democrat 
of the Continent either condescends or becomes a 
vulgarian. It was so in the 18th century, and | 
do not believe that the French Revolution has 
made so great a change as it is credited with. 

* All this is not so remote as it seems from a 
consideration of the ~ London” Symphony. ‘That 
remarkable work is the expression, not of London, 
but of a Londoner. Its reflective side, which is 
overwhelmingly predominant, owes its most 
beautiful moments to its detachment from all that 
the title might imply on the material side. ‘That is 
the composer's innate fastidiousness. But the 
frequent references to the bustling scene in which 
this inner reflective life has its being are handled 
with a sympathy so sincere that even occasional 
vulgarities are touched upon with affection. Add 
to that a certain diffident reserve that almost brings 
the flow of musical communicativeness to a pre- 
mature stop, and you have the Englishman who 
feels deeply, but is embarrassed when he suddenly 
discovers that he has been showing it.’ 

The spacious forms of music are said to be 
passing out of fashion. ‘This is not strictly true. 
he immense expansion of the art of music which 
has been taking place during the last half century 
Mas obviously had a stimulating ellect upon the 
receptive faculties of the more enlightened sections 
of the international musical audience. Composers 
whose sympathies are buried in the past have 
failed to realise that, as an inevitable consequence 
of this, those listeners to whom symphonies are 
addressed have become capable of assuming, as a 
matter of course, much that formerly had to be 
told them explicitly. The long-winded discussion 
of a small group of themes, whose implications 
can be perceived almost before the close of the 
exposition, puts an unnecessary strain upon the 
patience of the modern listener, whose mind has 
become sufficiently alert to take such discussions 
as read. Many modern composers, conscious of 
this new development, curtail the length of their 
works by adopting elliptical methods, sometimes 
in the presentation of the thematic argument, 


often in the harmonic progress, and practically 


always in the recapitulation. Such works as still 


retain their large dimensions in the music of 
to-day can easily be divided into two classes: 
those which owe their length to methods of 
development which are rapidly becoming obsolete, 
and those which owe it to the wealth of material 
employed. The prodigality of invention in the 
latter case may result from the fruitfulness of the 
musical idea, or from the importance of the 
underlying poetic conception. In the best music 
the two causes operate together. It is to such 
influences as these, and not to mere musical 
discursiveness, that one must ascribe the length of 
Arnold Bax’s PianoforteQuintet which was performed 
recently. and of Vaughan Williams’s * London’ 
Symphony. The poetic basis of the latter pre- 
cluded brief statement. One might write a sonnet 
on the Pyramids, but the thoughts of the Londoner 
on the kaleidoscopic surroundings in which his life 
is spent cannot be so compressed, if their expression 
is to be adequate. Only the spacious forms of the 
symphony could supply a sufficient breadth of 
canvas to accommodate enough of the myriad 
evocations which the very name of London calls 
up, for the result to be commensurate with the 
source of inspiration. It is also doubtless due to 
the subject, as well as to Vaughan Williams's 
modern outlook, that these broad spaces are filled 
with a profusion of material, that the developments 
are rich in new incident, and that the recapitulations 
are curtailed, the formal balance being restored by 
an important Coda to the first movement, and by 
the Coda-like relation of the /zva/e to the whole. 
Much of the material is of purely incidental 
quality. Especially is this the case with such easily 
recognisable features as the Westminster Chimes, 
the Lavender Cry, and the frequent snatches of 
tunes having the jovial rhythm which, to the man 
of the London streets, is the quintessence of 
musical enjoyment. ‘Thatsome of these fragments 
should have evena Transatlantic twang, does not, in 
the days we live in, make them less relevant. But 
it is important to remember that all these sug- 
gestions are subordinate to the broad outline of the 
Symphony, which rests securely upon personal 
foundations, in thought and theme. 

The Symphony has the orthodox four movements, 
and although there is some recurring material, their 
unusually close relation to each other is due to a 
far more subtle unity of conception than is usually 
conveyed by such recurrence. From that point of 
view it is only the connection of prologue and 
epilogue that has any formal importance. ‘The 
Allegro, with its amazing wealth of suggestion, 
would have led a lesser musician to dilfuseness. 
‘The fact that, in spite of the utmost apparent 
freedom in development, it remains a close knit 
symphonic movement would alone almost suffice 
to place Vaughan Williams among the foremost 
composers of his day, for it is precisely this power 
of concentration which is the mark of the elect. 

The slow movement, from which we quote the 
following : 
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_ : composer’s. works. A Quintet in C minor, for 
ally Pe ___..._ a N pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello, and bass which 
still = ——— = followed in 1904, is still included, but there are 
of - ij ; symptoms of its possible excision at the next over- 
eS : hauling of the list. The String Quartet of 1908 
of has been lost apparently beyond recall, and there 
ete, remains only the Phantasy Quintet for two violins, 
rial ; ' two violas, and violoncello. This has had several 
the = = = =a} performances, and has made a lasting impression 
the nna, — ae on those who heard it, but I hesitate to trust my 
the pj) Str. con sordini. memory, and as the reason why the manuscript 
usic is not available at the moment is that there is a 
uch prospect of the work being shortly accessible in 
ical print, I cannot grieve over the inevitable lacuna in 
1 of the present article. I must, however, content 
ned myself with saying that in my recollection it is one 
on’ of the most characteristic works of its author, and 
pre- one which makes lovers of chamber music regret 
inet that his contribution to their répertoire should not 
mer be more voluminous.* 
life Vaughan Williams does not seem at any time to 
sion have been much attracted by keyboard music. 
the -| The list of his works does not include a single 
of -| composition for pianoforte solo, and it is even 
rad more remarkable, considering his early experiences 
alls as an organist, that his first organ work should 
the |have made its appearance only last year. It 
: to consists of three preludes founded on Welsh 
ns’s hymn-tunes. The second and third of them 
led are strikingly characteristic both of his harmonic 
nts method and of his line of musical thought, in all 
ons its simplicity. The opening bars of the third 
| by prelude, entitled © Hyfrydol’: 
| by 
ole. 
MANUAL Melody by R. H. Prtcuarp (1811-87), 
ntal Moderato maestoso. mee ; 
5 PR eS an 
wo. Se eee 
° | oe j I 
} ol Gt. to Princ ipal (with 16-ft.) coup. to Full Sw. without Reeds. 
nan | mf a 
of | — — | = = 
-nts 
if is lyrical, and therefore much less complex. Its | 
But meditative reflections are carried to a nodal point, | 
ug: and then subside upon a viola solo, unaccompanied. | 
the The Scherzo has the bustling animation, the humour, | 
mal and even some of the noises of the popular scene. | 
An amusing incident is the passage of London | 
nts, youths equipped with mouth-organs. But we are | 
nce reminded that the composer’s attitude is subjective | 
he when he turns, so to speak, from his open window, | 
ally in order to muse upon his theme in the quiet calm 
tol of a nocturne. The /iva/e is perhaps the most | 
an transparent movement of the whole, and from the | 
Phe listener’s standpoint seems to clinch the matter | 
on, under discussion far more effectively than the! 
en majority of modern symphonic conclusions. 
ent An adverse fate seems to overhang the majority 
cnit of Vaughan Williams’s excursions into the field of 
hice chamber music. I have already mentioned the 
ost Quintet for pianoforte, violin, clarinet, violoncello, | 
wer and horn, which dates from 1901 and was played at | 
the | Me of the Clinton concerts. It is no longer | ,.,A,avotuion from the Phantaey, Cnty js sven in an artis op 
permitted to appear in the authoritative list of the | appeared in the second issue of that journal. 
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furnish a good example. The author of the tune, | 
the Rev. Rowland Hugh Prichard, ministered at | 


Bala, his birth-place, and acted as precentor at the | 


| 


annual Sasiwns y Bala. 

In the opening section of this article, and again | 
in writing of the London’ Symphony, Vaughan 
Williams’s position in our music has been so fully | 
indicated that there remains little to add by way of | 
epilogue. We have deprecated the tendency in 
some quarters to endow him with a kind of leader- 
ship to which he does not aspire. Apart from the 
danger which besets both those who bestow and 
those who accept such titular prominence, Vaughan 
Williams’s personality is so pronounced that it is 
best appreciated as an isolated appearance. ‘There 
is no musician who closely resembles or follows | 
him. One might at most detect a certain affinity 
of outlook between his music and that of Gustav 
Holst, but the analogy which strikes one at a 
distance begins to fade in proximity, and familiarity 
with the works of both dispels all idea of a close | 
comparison. ‘There is nothing but good to come 
of this isolated position, for to-day, perhaps more 
than at any other time, we have need of strong 
uncompromising individualities. For all _ its 
urbanity that of Vaughan Williams is hewn in rock. | 
The very absence of concession, either to the senses | 
or to sentimental inclinations, which gives his | 
music an aspect of austerity, also endows it with the | 
quality of gaining immediate confidence, even when 
it does not please. It is the language of the) 
plain-spoken man, who abhors subterfuge, and | 
endeavours, not always with complete success, to| 
state neither more nor than what is in 
his mind. Men of that stamp have not been of | 
frequent appearance in the history of music. So 
far as we can gauge the mentality of the past, the 
16th century would appear to have been the most | 
conducive to the deployment of such character in| 
music. Probity then still retained much of the 
glamour that it had acquired in the Middle Ages, 
and the best musical works of that period have the 
quality of cathedrals. It is perhaps relevant to 
note that where we find the same love of ‘honest 
building’ we can generally also, detect the same 
constructional methods, or at least derivatives 
from the same principles; and there are few 
modern composers in whom they can be so readily 
traced as in Vaughan Williams. 


less 


List of Works 


1895 Three Elizabethan Part-Songs (Joseph Williams). 
1896) ~Song—-* Claribel’ (Boosey). 
18Q8~ Serenade for small orchestra (MS. ). 
1902 Song—* Whither must I wander’ (Boosey). 
1903 * Willow Wood’ (Rossetti), for baritone solo, female 
voices, and orchestra (Stainer & Bell). 
. {* Blackmore’ } 
Songs— 4 ; >; (B *y). 
ons (‘ Linden Lea’ } Boosey) 
(‘Orpheus with his Lute’) ,;-...) p 
” ” i‘ When I am Dead’ ) (Keath Prowse). 


‘If I were Queen’ 
* Boy Johnny’ 
* The Splendour Falls’ 

| “Tears, Idle Tears’ 
*Winter’s Willow’ 


(Boosey). 


‘The House of Life’ (six Sonnets of Rossetti) 
(Ashdown). 
‘Sound Sleep,’ for three female voices (Novello). 


1903 


%° 
904 Two Orchestral Impressions—‘ Harnham Down’ and 
* Boldrewood ’ (MS.). 
ss Quintet in C minor (MS.). 
9 Songs of Travel (seven songs, two vols.) (Boosey). 
S ord { * Reveillez-vous Piccarz’) French Folk- 
» Soe *L’Amour de Moy’ J Songs (Boosey), 
1905 Symphonic Impression—‘In the Fen Country’ 
(MS.). 
- Song—* Dreamland ’ (Boosey). 
1906 Heroic Elegy (MS.). 
90 ‘Toward the Unknown Region,’ for chorus and 
orchestra (Stainer & Bell). 
a Norfolk Rhapsody No. 1, in E minor (MS.). 
1907 o- - No. 2, in D minor (MS.). 
1908 Quartet in G minor (MS.). 
%» Folk-Songs of England. Parts II. & IV. (Novello), 


1903-9 Sea Symphony, for soli, chorus, and orchestra 


(Stainer & Bell). 


{* Buonaparte’ 


i ll ) 
1908 Songs—.- , .. ‘ 
“ 5°” | * The sky above the roof’) 


(Boosey). 


1908-9 ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ for solo, strings, and pianoforte 
(Boosey). 





1909 * The Wasps,’ Overture (Bowes & Bowes). 

1910 ‘The Spanish Ladies’ (Folk-Song) (Boosey). 

1910-11 Five Mystical Songs, for solo, chorus, and orchestra 
(also for baritone and men’s chorus) (Stainer & Bell). 

1910 Fantasia for String Orchestra on a Theme by Tallis 
(MS.). 

1912 Fantasia on Christmas Carols, for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra (Stainer & Bell). 

1912-13 ‘London’ Symphony (MS.). (To be printed for 
the Carnegie Trust.) 

1913 *‘O Praise the Lord.’ Motet for double choir and 
semi-chorus (Stainer & Bell). 

* Five Folk-Songs for unaccompanied chorus (Stainer 
& Bell). 
»» Fantasy Quintet (MS.) 

1914 * The lark ascending.’ Romance for violin and 
orchestra (MS.). 

1911-14 Ballad-Opera, ‘Hugh, the Drover’ (MS., 
unfinished). 

1914 Four Hymns for tenor solo and string orchestra, or 
pianoforte and viola (Boosey). 

1919 Three Preludes for organ, founded on Welsh tunes 


(Stainer & Bell). 
;; Eight Traditional English Carols (Stainer & Bell). 
ss ‘The Turtle Dove’ (Folk-Song) (Curwen). 
1920 ‘QO clap your hands.’ Motet for chorus, 
organ (Stainer X Bell). 


brass, and 


AND MADRIGALS (NO DATE OF 
ASCERTAINABLE) 


PARKT-SONGS 
COMPOSITION 

‘Fain would I change that note,’ s.A.T.B. (Novello). 

* The Jolly Ploughboy,’ Folk-Song, T.1T.B.B. —,, 

‘Come away, Death,’ s.s.a.1.B. (Stainer & Bell). 

* Ward, the Pirate,’ Folk-Song, 1.1.8. B. (Curwen) 

*The Winter is gone,’ Folk-Song, 'r. 1.8. B. (Novello). 

*Mannin Veen,’ Manx Folk-Song, s. A. 7. B. (Curwen). 

* Love is a Sickness,’ s. 4.1.8. (Stainer & Bell). 

‘Ring out your bells,’ s.s.a.7.B, (Laudy). 

* Rest,’ s.s.A.7.B. (Laudy). 

‘English Hymnal’ (tunes arranged) 

* Welcome Songs,’ Purcell Edition, Part I. (Novello). 

Folk-Song Society Journal, Vol. I., No. 8 (61 tunes, 
Eastern Counties, collected.) Printers, Barnicott & 
Pearce. 

‘Welcome 
(Novello). 


Songs,’ Purcell Edition, Part II. 
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OVER-EXPRESSION has all his senses multiplied a hundred-fold. 


i eg He can see the invisible, hear the inaudible, weigh 
By Tom S. Worron the imponderable, but his brain-power has not 


Kufferath, in “L’Art de Diriger,’ relates how kept pace with his instruments, and in some 
Hans Richter, when rehearsing Beethoven’s|tespects may even be inferior to that of the 
C minor Symphony at Brussels, taught a lesson | S@geS of the past, in that the modern man is 
to the members of the orchestra. It was in| Often strangely ignorant outside his special depart- 
regard to the opening theme of the slow move-|™ment of knowledge, while the ancient philosopher 
ment, which is marked / dolce, no nuance being | Usually knew all there was to be known. 
indicated till the # of the seventh bar, followed Is it not possible, even probable, that much the 
by the # of the eighth. The violas and violon-| Same holds good as regards our emotions? We are 
cellos nevertheless proceeded to play it com| pt to consider our sensitiveness much greater than 
espressione. When the contour rose, they intro-| that of our ancestors, when, after all, it is merely 
duced a crescendo; when it fell, a decrescendo,| Ut means of expression that have improved. The 
With rudatos and vibratos they bedecked it, and |™odern organist, seated before his four or five 
strove generally to express their artistic grace. manuals, with his ranks of pipes warranted to 
Richter heard them patiently to the end, and then | imitate every known instrument except an organ, 
requested them to give the melody as Beethoven | ”@” possess sensations more complex than those 
had marked it—frano, dolce. Nothing more! Inj 0f a certain Cantor of Leipsic, but does he? ‘The 
other passages of the Symphony the Master had | modern composer, with his unlimited supply of 
not been so chary with his indications. ‘The flutes, #av havea more musical soul than a Mozart 
omission of nuances from this particular theme | Or a Schubert, but 4as he? The modern pianist 
did not arise from negligence, nor from a hope|#”a@yv have a nervous organization more highly 
that the performers would supplement his instruc-| developed than that of a Chopin, but the fact of 
tions, but simply because he wished it to be played performing on a modern grand pianoforte does 
as directed. The orchestra learnt that the beauty not prove it. 
of a melody, like that of the curve of a Grecian}; ‘That a musician needs a perfect instrument to 
vase, may depend solely on purity of outline. As} express his ideas and emotions adequately, is of 
excrescences would destroy the charm of the latter, | course true. But, having the perfect instrument, 
so it is with the former. Any attempt at over-| he has no more right to pretend that his sensations 
expression defeated its own ends. Incidentally,| are on a level with it, than has an astronomer to 
they learnt also that to execute a passage with} pretend that his eyesight is on a level with the 
perfectly even tone and rhythm is far from easy. | powers of his telescope. If the Brussels musicians 
It requires well-trained artists, with thorough! had been armed only with the bow with which 
command of their instruments. | Corelli had to be content, they would not have 

The doubtless honest attempts of the Brussels | been able even to play their theme in accordance 
musicians to improve upon Beethoven may be) with the simple indications. With the modern bow 
paralleled at most concerts, the only variable factor | and modern technique they were able to carry out 
being the amount of underlying honesty. And|the directions explicitly—and more. It was this 
this over-expression is not confined to performers. | fatal facility of being able to do the more that 
Composers themselves are prone to indulge in it.| misled them. In the same way, the modern 
Rimsky-Korsakov once admitted that in some | composer is inclined to imagine that because he is 

‘ . 

passages of “ Mlada’ he had employed three flutes | able to add more notes to his chords and more 
when one would have been sufficient. In/ flutes to his score, therefore he expresses his 
certain places three had seemed necessary—in | meaning better by so doing. 

Act 3 he obtains a curious effect with four—j Parenthetically, these extra notes and additional 
so, having them ready to his hand, he could not| flutes are indirectly the cause of much inferior 
resist the temptation to use them elsewhere. music being foisted on the public ; and this for a 
Other composers may not be so frank, but there | purely mechanical reason—the time occupied in 
is not much doubt that many of them are guilty of | the writing of it. Mozart could copy out the score 
similar over-expression, and it is not always confined | of the “ Don Juan’ Overture in an evening. Had 
to two extra flutes. /he been dissatisfied with the result, the absolute 

The origin of this tendency, whether in the | labour of writing out another overture would not 
direction of exaggerated nuances or unnecessary | have been a serious matter. But the writing of a 

















flutes or superfluous notes, probably is the idea | modern work, with its crowded staves and innumer- ° 


that we of the present day possess emotions | able accidentals, is a very serious matter for a busy 
and feelings infinitely more complex and subtle! man. Should divine discontent tempt him to be 
than previous generations, and that this hyper-| dissatisfied with his work, a human dislike to 
sensitiveness requires proportionately complex and | drudgery, combined with an inability to compress 
subtle means of expression. But is this a fact?| more than twenty-four hours into a day, would 
It is doubtful whether the brain-power of the! possibly induce him to resist the temptation. With 
modern scientist is one whit better than that of | a few perfunctory alterations, he is inclined to let 
the old Greek philosophers. It may seem greater, | the work stand. After all, the public may be in the 
but that is because he, thanks to his instruments, | same mood as he was when it was originally penned. 
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And even if he be not disturbed by artistic doubts, 
in order to complete his score he must work at it 
when he can find the time, not when inspiration 
jogs his elbow. 

If he would only realise it, much of the 
complexity is due not to any particular complexity 
in himself or his subject, but to the fact that he 
possesses a nearly perfect vehicle of expres- 
And the irony is that often much of the 
complexity of Half the 
medern * effects ’—the harp glissandos, the divided 
strings, the muted brass, the tricks on the per- 
cussion—are as much vemp/issage as the middle 
parts of a fortissimo in an Auber overture. 

It is understandable that 
matters should encourage the idea that the composer 
or performer is a creature of infinite complexity. 
It is difficult to wax poetical over the obvious, the 
It necessi- 


sion. 
the score is spurious. 


writers on musical 


mere technicalities of a musical work. 
tates the lavish use of music-type, and demands a 
musical training perhaps more general amongst 
composers than amongst those who write of them. 
On the other hand, it is not difficult to indulge in 
a fine flow of language over the obscure: to 
discuss what may or may not have been in the 
composer’s mind when he wrote his music, what its 
‘atmosphere ’ and * poetic basis,’ whether it smacks 
of Devonshire, Norfolk, or Nijni Novgorod. If 
there be no subtleties, the writer—cacun a son 
métier—will discover them, and the composer, in 
his turn, is flattered to learn that his 
like Lord Burleigh’s nod, means such a devil of a 
lot. 

Perhaps if the composer, or performer, or even 


the writer on music, were subjected to psycho- | 


analysis, he would be surprised to find how much 
of his work originated in ideas not. only other than 
what he fancied, but of a greater simplicity than 
he fondly imagined. 

That should tend to become more 
complicated, owing to improvements in our 
technique and instruments, is perhaps inevitable. 
That our ideas and emotions are more complex 
than those of our forebears, if not true, is at any 
But that the complexity of our 
scores is justified by a possible increase in the 
complexity of our emotions, or warranted by the 
improvements in our instruments, is another 
question, and one which perhaps most of us in 
logical moments would answer in the 
negative. In any case, whatever may be said as 
regards our there is no reason for 
supposing that our perceptions are keener than 
those of preceding generations. ‘There must be a 
point® beyond which the perceptions of the most 
tbnormal individual refuse to register. ‘To place 
on paper combinations that no human ear can 
grasp seems as futile as writing music that no 
human fingers can play. ‘The Brussels musicians 
discovered that to play piano, dolce, required that each 


music 


rate debateable. 


our more 


emotions, 


should have perfect command of his instrument. | 


Might it be suggested that it requires a thorough 
master of his soul to compose fiano, dolce ? 


music, | 


SYMPHONIC WORKS OF 
W. H. BELL 
By M. vAN SOMEREN-GODFERY 


(Continued from May number, page 297) 


THE 


The Symphony No. 2, in A, bears the date 
| July, 1917—March, 1918,’ and is dedicated to 
Theo. Wendt, the conductor of the Capetown 
, Municipal Orchestra, who produced it in August, 
i918 There have been two subsequent per- 
formances at Capetown, and in addition to these, 
the slow movement has been played as an excerpt. 

Capetown audiences, who know their symphonies 
from Beethoven to Brahms thoroughly, had 
certainly been puzzled by the texture of the 
Symphonic Variations. Their performance 
evidently had its effect, for although Bell is still 
underrated as a symphonic composer, the second 
Symphony scored an immediate success, and there 
has been a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm at 
every performance. At the plcbiscite concert held 
at the end of last season this Symphony came 
second in vote-winning—much to the alarm of the 
conductor, as the orchestra was at that time so 
depleted by war exigencies and illness amongst its 
members, as to make a performance of such a heavily- 
scored work practically an impossibility. Wendt, 
in his programme-notes, suggests that the com- 
poser has gone back to Beethoven for his model 
Certainly this work has much of the epic quality 
and grandeur of the fifthSymphony. It resembles 
it also in being largely evolved from one theme, and 
in the Scherzo leading into the Azva/e without a 
| break. 

It is laid out for a full orchestra—piccolo and 
two flutes (or three flutes), two oboes, cor anglais, 
three clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, double- 
bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, triangle, cymbals, harp, timpani, and 
strings ; and is in the usual four movements. 

The harp does not appear in the first movement, 
and the composer is most eclectic in his use of the 
percussion. Only the timpani are heard in the first 
two movements, the triangle is added in the 
Scherzo, and the cymbals are held in reserve till 
the /ina/e, where with the minimum of use they 
produce a maximum of effect. 

A short introduction of eight bars, eco adagio 
3-2, commencing : 

Ex. 1 (a). 

Poco adagio. 
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leads into the .4//egro moderato, 4-4. 
further ten bars, the first subject: 
Ex. 2 (4). 


Allegro moderato. 
Tr # 
#4353 Efe f= SSsi-raat 
6 j= Pa: Tis Ais =e 


which has already been hinted at, is given out by 
the brass. 
the Symphony, and 
attention. 





therefore needs 


This really bears most of the weight | beauty. 
special 
Subsidiary themes are evolved from | atmosphere, and taking the key back to A minor. 


After a} movement is constructed on more delicate lines 


than any of the others, and is well contrasted with 
ithem. It is not, however, without its climaxes, 

and there is a change to 9-8 in the centre section. 
|The short horn solo immediately before the final 
‘cadence, with its high /exwfo accompaniment for 
| divisi strings, is indeed one of those moments in 
| music which bring tears to the eyes by their sheer 


The Scherzo, 2-2, follows, quite changing the 


and also a great part of the material for the | The subject : 


next two movements. 
Development of Ex. 


quintuple time with the phrase: 





Ex. 3 (c). <= 
Poco meno mosso. Fl. L— 
Ob. ad cantabile. -— ro —_— ™ ~ Fa 
2 —#- . 2. ow * os 
2 


allotted to the oboe. Much use is made of both 
of these. Some characteristic octave leaps for 
strings—a favourite device of the composer, which 
occurs to a notable extent in all the works under 
consideration —leads into 3-4 time, and the second 
subject, in E major, is given out on the horns over 
an octave-leaping passage on the lower strings. 

This leads back into quintuple time, and further 
development of all the subjects. The 4//egro ends 
fortissimo with a version of the theme (4) in 
augmentation on the whole of the brass. 

The second movement, /oeco adagio, 3-4, opens | 
in F major with an introduction based on similar 
material to the opening of the first movement. 


A version of (4) appears also on the oboe, and is| 


further used in the course of the movement. 
This leads to the main theme : 





Ex. 4 (d). ° 
"co adagio. 
qe == — Re 
SSS — =—§— 
——— eet —— Soe ss 
6 Sums @oeF — = - ee 
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a most beautiful melody for the strings which is 
clearly related to (4). It has a decidedly Celtic 
flavour, and .its modal quality is accentuated by 


X. 2 immediately follows, and | . = eS 
a short horn motif leads the movement into ais se 
" $= 2 «| > = . a 2 


| Ex. 5 (e). > 


Scherzo. _ = = > 
= = Ns 
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is announced at once with quite an original 
orchestral colour, the wood-wind being cunningly 
interwoven with a combination of muted and 
unmuted strings. A contrasted centre section is 
characterised by alternate bars of duple and triple 
'time, the new theme being first given out as a 
horn solo. A return is made to the opening 
theme, and a bridge-passage built on the above 
horn solo leads into the /ivale, Allegro vivace, 3-4, 
in A major. A special feature is the liberal use of 
the brass. Although a massive structure results, 
| any feeling of turgidity is skilfully avoided. 

| This is perhaps the most intense work of the 
—= | three, and has probably won its sutcess in per- 
formance by obvious sincerity and sheer merit. 
There is no playing to the gallery, and in 
| writing to please himself the composer has given 
of his very best. 











(To be continued.) 





THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
(Continued from May number, page 310.) 
By Harvey GRACE 
IIl.—TuHe Weimar Periop (continued) 


Like other composers who were also famous as 
players, Bach left a number of works in which the 
virtuoso is considered first, last, and almost all the 
time. But just as we have seen him rapidly 
drawing away from his contemporaries in the 
melodic and expressive power of his fugues, so we 
find him very soon leaving them far behind in the 
writing of bravura pieces. ‘The toccatas and more 
showy fugues of Buxtehude, Froberger, Mutlat. 
Pachelbel, and other early writers have little interest 
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field are still among the most popular of recital 
items. Their superiority to other works of the 
period lies in the originality and musical value of 


their subject-matter, in the significance—sometimes | 
even fire and passion—of the bravura passages, 


and, perhaps above all, in their continuity. 
The chief works of the concert type clearly 


belong to the nine years Bach spent at Weimar. | 
His fame asa player grew rapidly, and he seems | 


to have made a tour every autumn, giving recitals 
at the various courts and large towns. 
each journey found him ready with one or two 
fresh pieces wherewith to astonish the natives. 
How completely he astonished them is shown by 
rhapsodies quoted by Spitta and others. ‘Thus 
when Bach went to Cassel in 1714 to try the 
restored organ at the Court, he so amazed the 
Crown Prince by a pedal solo that a ring set with 
precious stones left the Royal finger for Bach’s 
pocket. Spitta tells us that ‘an intelligent admirer 
of art’ describing the incident says that Bach’s 
‘feet flew over the pedal-board as if they had 
wings ; and the ponderous and ominous tones 
pierced the ear of the hearer like a flash of 
lightning or a clap of thunder ; and if the skill of 
his feet alone earned him such a gift, what would 
the prince have given him had he used his hands 
as well ?’ 

One of the best of these show pieces is the 
Prelude and Fugue in D major (vi, 10). 
Griepenkerl says the Prelude and Fugue were 
usually regarded as separate works, being found 
together only in a manuscript belonging to Nicolai. 
This appears to be the sole authority for their 
association. Although the fugue might well stand 
alone, the prelude seems to call for some kind of 
pendant. ‘The striking 4dagio with which it ends 
is clearly a link of the type we find elsewhere in 
works of this period. (See the Graze in the G 
major Prelude and Fugue discussed last month.) 
It is obviously no fit ending for the Prelude, 
though as a kind of embryonic slow movement 
between two brilliant ones it is highly effective. 
Griepenkerl tells us also that his own manuscript 
of the Prelude is marked Cvncertato, * whence,’ 
he adds, ‘we may conclude that this composition 
was not used in Divine service.’ ‘The Prelude has 
a taste of the early French overture style in its 
opening mixture of pomp and brilliance, though 
we see the hand of Buxtehude in bars 13 and 14. 
A genuine Bach stroke—one of his most brilliant 
—is the scale of D following on the close in 
F sharp major. The interest of this splendid 
beginning is not well maintained by the 4//a Breve. 
There is far too much mechanical use of a 
sequence that may have been fairly fresh in Bach’s 
day, but which has long since become threadbare. 
The tamest parts of the movement are those based 
on a little figure : 





= | 


e. BSS 


which Bach is content to repeat in various keys. 
(Years later, when writing the big G minor, Bach 


No doubt | 


used the figure again. It comes on the scene in 
bar 57, very modestly in the alto, in a kind of 
| by the way’ style : 


Ex. 2. 
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But how much more resourceful is Bach’s use of it! 
No longer made to stand alone and show its poverty, 
it now takes its place in the general discussion, and 
becomes a significant feature for nearly forty bars. 
It would be difficult to find a better example of the 
mature Bach’s power of imparting significance to a 
scrap of commonplace. ) 

The Alla Breve calls for straightforward 
treatment, with a few changes of manual that 
suggest themselves. As we shall have used the 
reeds and mixtures in the opening, and shall require 
them for the Adag7o, we might well restrict ourselves 
to diapasons for the body of the work. A good 
pace seems to be called for. Spitta says that the 
Alla Breve direction ‘is not to be understood of 
the pace, but rather indicates only the style, 
which is strictly sustained.’ I much prefer the 
unexpectedly racy remark of Matheson in his 
*Grosse-General Bass Schule,’ Hamburg, 1732, 
quoted by Pirro in his * L’Orgue de Jean Sebastian 
Bach’ : 

‘It is not necessary to indicate the pace of 
an 4//a Breve. ‘The term alone serves to stir 
the most sluggish mind, and to loosen the 
stiffest fingers. It is as if one said to one’s 
horse, ““ Gee up!”’ 

The Adagio is a dramatic interruption that leaves 
all similar bridge-passages of the period far behind. 
The sombre effect of the double pedal, the grinding 

|discords, and the daring harmony, combine to 
| produce a poignancy that is all the more startling 
from its position in the middle of a brilliant concert 
piece. It is a kind of memento mori. 

The Fugue is often spoken of in exaggerated 
terms. Spitta’s description of it as ‘one of the 
most dazzlingly beautiful of all the master’s organ 

works’ is well known, and was so readily accepted 

in this country by the early Bachites that the 
| movement has been allowed to put finer examples 
intheshade. Even Parry repeats Spitta’s ‘dazzling,’ 
calls the fugue ‘superb music,’ and says that it 
“shows the composer at a very high pitch of 
mastery.’ 

With due respect to these authorities, I venture 
to say that it is conspicuous for neither beauty nor 
/mastery. It is too superficial to be beautiful, and 
‘in regard to both invention and construction it is 
'mere child’s play beside fugues which are generally 
agreed to be masterly. But we could ill spare a 

work so full of high spirits, and so unfailingly 
effective. It will always be a favourite with players 
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if only for the sheer physical enjoyment it yields.| There is some similarity of type, but_no more. 
It has also the unusual merit of sounding a good | That Bach had the older man’s work at the back 
deal more difficult than it really is—though we may of his mind, however, seems clear from this 
keep this dark! If our final scamper up the pedal- | remarkable thematic coincidence that occurs later : 
board leaves our hearers feeling like his Highness 
of Cassel, why break the spell ? 

It is hardly possible to play the D major too} \ 
quickly, provided we do not sacrifice clearness. |. 
This last requirement depends so much upon | 


prompt speech of the organ and favourable 
acoustics that we should not include the work 

in a programme without being sure of these two | i= efefete = Ta sretere: — : 
points. Clearly the final portion demands the use r= eee = 
of full power, and the pedal passages are ruined] Bacu. 
by (say) a sluggish pedal 16-ft. reed. And if the} ( 
building is so large and resonant that clearness can | 
be obtained only by adopting a slow pace, we shall | 
do well to substitute a broader example of Bach’s | 
work. It is odd that there should be such diver- | 
gence of opinion as to the pace of this movement. | 
Bridge and Higgs suggest g = 76, Best and Hull 
e - 100. Widor and Schweitzer give no figures, 
but say, Do not take the “em/o too hastily. so that And a reference to the l7vace of Buxtehude’s 
the piece may not be deprived of its majestic | Fugue in F sharp minor (especially bars 18, 19, 
character.’ But where is the majesty? If the| 25-29, and 42-52) will show further reminiscences 
work is not a brilliant scherso, what is it? Spitta, | less exact as to notes, but unmistakable. 


Ex. 4 (a) BuUXTEHUDE, 























who certainly did not underestimate the dignified} An interesting variant of the fugue exists. It 
side of Bach, says: ‘will be found at the beginning of vol. iv. of 
* This is a bravura piece from beginning to | Peters, and in vol. x. of the Augener edition. It 
end. ... In this whirling dance of notes, |is obviously an early form of the work, though 


which becomes madder and madder towards | Spitta thought otherwise. He says: 

the end, we can appreciate the truth of the | ‘It appears, moreover, that Bach after- 

words in the Necrology: “With his two feet | wards clipped the too luxuriant growth of 

he could perform on the pedals passages brilliant executive passages, and greatly con; 

which would be enough to provoke many a |  densed the whole, since it occurs also in a 

skilled clavier-player with five fingers.”’ | form thirty-nine bars shorter, which could 
In the face of this we can have no doubt that) scarcely have come from any hand but that 
Bach made the pace as hot as his instruments; of the composer himself.’ 
would allow. If he played on a modern organ he | comparison of the two versions shows the longer 
would make it hotter still. Moreover, in settling | ¢>:m to be the better in every respect. The chief 
points of this kind we have to remember that our | difference is that bars 80-95, with their effective 
conceptions of musical pace are much more pro-| podulation to B major and C sharp minor, do not 
nounced than were those of our great-great-grand- appear in the early sketch. A trifling change in the 
fathers. Our adagio is slower and our allegr0 | subject is all to the good. Bach first wrote the 
quicker. On the whole, then, ¢ = 100 is a! ending thus: 


good pace, and if we can manage to get in a| 
dozen more crotchets per minute so much the ~~ C=, 
The later version of the ending : 








better. 
Everybody knows that this fugue owes a good 
deal to Buxtehude, but the likeness is not in the 
subject, as is frequently stated. Even Parry makes 
aslip here. He says that the fugue is interesting | Ex. 6 
historically, ‘in consequence of the resemblance of | 
the subject to one by Buxtehude in F.’ 
Buxtehude’s subject : 











Here 'S/is more emphatic, as the statement is clinched, 
instead of being allowed to fizzle out. 

If we want to see how completely Bach was 
already improving on his models we have but to 
compare his D major Fugue with the F major 
Gerace St fer} work of Buxtehude. The Northern master hardly 

a -S==— | ever gets away from tonic and dominant, and is 

unable to maintain the animation with which he 
y»—j|begins. At the end he tails off into a cadenza of 
| conventional scale-passages. Bach not only sticks 
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to his text, but becomes more and more exuberant 
as he develops it. And the ending drives the 
argument home in no uncertain fashion. It is an 
unique example of a platitude being delivered with 
such gusto and audacity as to take us by storm. 
On paper it is nothing. In its place at the close 
of the work, and played on a big organ, few things 
could be more emphatic. 

A few years ago some eminent musicians amused 
themselves and us by adapting words to Bach’s 
fugue subjects. Some themes (that of the ‘little 
E minor for example) seem in themselves very 
near to speech. I daresay most of us, when 
finishing the. D major Fugue, 
to set words to the final pedal leap, and say, as 
Bach certainly seems to say: 


== 








eo 
(That's THAT !) 


And no doubt we have at least once in our lives 
got over-excited and added a further point to this 
excellent humoresque by making a wild shot and 
playing : 

Ex. 2 
Sie | 
je 

Another of these concert works that still holds 
its own is the ‘Toccata and Fugue in D minor. It 
is far more imaginative than the work we have just 
been considering, and even more brilliant when it 
aims at that quality. 

Like the D major fugue, it is less difficult than 
it sounds, so far as mere note playing is concerned. 
It calls, however, for a good deal in the way of 
interpretation, and the phrasing, especially in some 
of the rapid manual passages, needs thought. If 
these passages are played with the speed and power 
they seem to demand, we must take care they do 
not reach the ear as a meaningless scramble. We 
can guard against this by beginning them with some 
deliberation, making the design clear in the first few 
groups, and then increasing the pace, usually to the 
end, though it will often be a good plan to retard 
the closing notes. This method adds the touch of 
lucidity without which such passages often miss 
fire. Thus, the Prest/ssimo beginning in bar 3 
slrould open thus : 
-. »deraio. - . — 7 

i eteeteets 


The phrasing of the third group is even more 
important. It should be thus: 


Ex. 9 


have felt impelled | 


| 


| piece, 


so that the chordal progression is clearly shown as 


a chain of suspensions : 


git $33.5. : &e. 


a 


Ex. 11. 


and not common chords: 


Ex. 12. See a4 22 fF &e. 


This point is so obvious that one is astonished 


|} at the number of players who apparently overlock 


it. The grouping should be kept up to the end so 
that the pedal D closes the cadenza, thus : 





Ex. 13. 
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Widor and Schweitzer suggest the following 


grouping for the fresfrssimo, bars 22-27 : 





| — ee Sy Ey 
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At first glance, this seems far-fetched, but there 
is much to be said for it. It brings the passage 
into line with its predecessors, and makes it a good 
deal more than a prolonged diminished seventh. 
Moreover the chord of A in bar 27 is then the final 
note of a group, instead of being preceded by a 
kind of hiccup. 

The fugue is a very sketchy example of the form, 
but an enjoyable piece of music, and the slenderness 
and simplicity of its first fifty bars make it an 
excellent foil to the tempestuous opening pages. 
Not less admirable is the way Bach begins at bar 85 
to work back to the mood of the Toccata, with a 


‘climax and pause at bar 127 that says ‘Here we 


are!’ as plainly as can be. The registration of 
the fugue should be quiet until bar 85. Editors 
difier (or remain silent) as to whether the shakes 
should be with the tone or half-tone above. The 
former has an antique flavour that is effective, and 
it also avoids some ugly clashes. The arpeggio 
passages are better on two manuals, so as to 
produce an effect of contrast, or even of 
echo. As I have already pointed out, the 
rapid use of alternate keyboards was a popular 
means of obtaining variety in the early days of 
organ playing. Bach does not indicate such 
changes, it is true, but we must not argue too 
much from that fact. If he went touring with this 
as seems certain, he probably found it 
convenient to leave the matter to be settled 
according to the capabilities of the various organs 
on which he played. We may adopt any plan that 
suits our instrument, so long as it brings us the 
right manual—preferably the Great—for the 


| succeeding passage. 
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. . _ . | . “* 
In‘bar 103 the duplication of the E at * is so the Passion would have no scruples about writing 


weak]that we may well wonder if the alto E is not 
a slip of the pen for G: 





Opinions differ as to the manual for the final 
recitativo and presto. The Choir is apt to sound 
feeble; the full Swell is frequently confused, and 
moreover its use involves an awkward join when 
we go on to the Great for the slow chords. On 
the whole it seems better to play the passages on 
the full Great without 16-ft. (and perhaps without 
reeds), bringing on everything for the chords. 


A passage of this type for orchestra would) 
not be given to the flutes, but to the! 


strings (without double-basses), playing #% If 
our Swell is slow of speech we should uncouple it 
for the rvectfativo and presto, drawing the coupler 
for the last three demisemiquavers in bars 130 and 
136, and playing these notes deliberately so that 


they lead into the chords. What a magnificent | 


stroke is the pedal-point at bars 132, 133, with its 
startling change from a second inversion in A minor 
to a first inversion in C! 

= Some players end the work m/f or f—an anti- 
climax surely. If a quiet ending is desired, how- 
ever, the registration suggested by Mr. Heathcote 
Statham* is worth consideration : 
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This Toccata is so much more fiery and 
imaginative than any other of Bach’s’_ works 
bearing the title that, as Pirro says,+ we are 
justified in regarding it as programme music. As 
to the nature of the programme he says: 


‘The dazzling lightning, the clap of 
thunder, rumbling formidably in the reper- 
cussions of a long broken chord, above the 
crash of a profound pedal; the wind, then 
the hail: we are in a classical storm.’ 


This suggestion may shock some of us until we 
remind ourselves of Bach’s fondness for descriptive 
writing. The man who did not hesitate to intro- 
duce equally frank pictorial effects into a setting of 


* * The Organ and its Position in-Musical Art.’ 
t * L’'Orgue de Jean-Sébastien Bach.’ 


_an organ storm, though he may have hesitated to 
label it as such. And we must not condemn organ 
‘ storms’ too hastily, for most of the classical com- 
posers have given us bad weather on the orchestra. 
| If anything, the advantage is with the organ, 
because it can produce a good specimen without 
putting us to the expense of engaging fifty or sixty 
players. At all events, there is piquancy in the 
thought that John Sebastian went a-touring with a 
| Storm in his pocket, for all the world like a modern 
| music-hall organist. 

| (70 be continued.) 
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CONCERTS OF THE NEW YORK 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The arrangements for the visit to London of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra are now completed. 
As was announced in the May Wustca/ Times, 
five concerts will be given—four at Queen’s Hall, 
and one at the Royal Albert Hall. 
| The first concert, on the evening of June 14, 
will open with the “ Eroica’ symphony. Mr. Albert 
Spalding will be the soloist in Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in B minor, and the final item will be 
Ravel’s Fragment Symphonique, “Daphnis et 
Chloé.’ 

On the following evening two symphonies will 
be played—the ‘Jupiter,’ and ‘From the New 
World.’ The latter will be followed by a kindted 
work in John Powell’s ‘Rhapsodie Négre’ for 
pianoforte and orchestra, with the composer at the 
keyboard. 

For June 16 a Wagner programme has_ been 
arranged—the ‘Rienzi’ Overture, Prelude to 
‘Lohengrin,’ the Bacchanale from ‘'Tannhiuser’ 
(Paris version), Prelude to Act 3 of ‘ The Master- 
singers,’ the “Good Friday Spell’ from ‘ Parsifal,’ 
in Wilhelmj’s violin solo arrangement (played by 
Mr. Albert Spalding), the Prelude and Finale from 
‘Tristan,’ ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,’ and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.’ 

The chief feature at the fourth concert will be 
| Elgar’s first Symphony—a work for which 
| Mr. Damrosch has a special predilection. This 
| performance comes happily at a time when the 
| greatness of Elgar as a symphonic writer is at last 
| being realised in this country. The programme 
‘includes also ‘La Fileuse’ from Faureé’s * Pelleas 
‘and Melisande,’ an extract from Ravel’s ‘ Mother 

Goose,’ and Moszkowski’s Intermezzo and 
Perpetuum Mobile. Miss Mabel Garrison wil!%ing. 
| The programme of the final concert (Sunday, 
/June 20, at the Royal Albert Hall) has not yet 
been announced. 
| Those of us who may feel disposed to complain 
| that the scheme as a whole is on too familiar 
| lines should remind ourselves that the tour involves 
a formidable amount of travelling and a_ very 
| heavy list of engagements of a social nature. 
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In such circumstances it would be unfair to 
impose the additional strain and extra rehearsals 
that would be inevitable if more than one or 
two new or unfamiliar works were included. 
There, is, however, a special interest attached to 
well-known masterpieces seen through other eyes, 
and the interpretations of the “Eroica’ and 
* Jupiter’ at the hands of Mr. Damrosch and his 
fine band will no doubt be listened to with a 
keenness not always accorded to a novelty. 


Interludes 


By *Feste’ 

The approach of the WHandel Festival 
has of course called forth from _ certain 
quarters the objections we have heard so 
often during the, past twenty years. We are 


told that it is ‘inartistic,’ “megalomania,’ * musical 
jumboism,’ and so forth. Let me hasten to admit 
that I joined in the chorus of disapproval and 
shouted ‘jumboism!’ as loudly as anybody until I 
did what the objectors generally don’t do—I went 
and heard it. Fortunately, my first visit happened 
to be that at which Cowen proved so conclusively 
that a huge chorus need not lack delicacy and 
expressive power, and I began to modify my 


views. After all, in this as in other matters, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. If a 
chorus of three thousand, or even of thirty 


thousand, can give us a performance in which its 
infmense resources are so organized and directed 
as to produce fine and moving effects obtainable in 
no other way, it surely justifies its existence. ‘That 
the Festivals of 1909 and 1912 did give us such 
effects must be admitted. And it should be borne 
in mind that the finest results were not necessarily 
in the direction of power. ‘The pianissimo singing 
at its best moments was an unforgettable experience. 
It was like the gentle heaving of the sea in its 
quiet immensity and in its suggestion of latent 
power. We saw, for the first time, that three 
thousand people whispering are more thrilling than 
the same number singing full blast—a useful piece 
of knowledge. No chorus of normal size could 
have produced just that effect. 

$y the way, is the word © jumboism’ well chosen 
in this connection ? The elephant has long had a 
high reputation for intelligence and adaptability. 
So far as mere activity is concerned, especially as 
regards covering the ground, we have reliable— 
even enthusiastic—testimony from hunters who 
have found it necessary to hurry away from him. 
LeteJumbo provide us with a synonym for bigness 
and weight, by all means, but not for slowness 
and lack of spirit and intelligence. ‘Very well,’ 
you say, ‘I withdraw jumboism and _ substitute 
stodginess.’ But stodginess is a quality found in 
small choirs as well as in large ones. Indeed we 
may say that like all the grosser faults in choral 
work, its absence or presence depends not upon 
the size of the choir but upon how far the teacher 
knows his job. Probably the Handel Festival in 


its old days was a stodgy meal, and therefore one 
to be shunned. But choralism to-day is a very 
different thing from that of a generation ago. We 
have dozens of chorus-masters who can make a 
choir of five hundred do things that our grand- 
parents would have said were impossible. Even 
the acoustical problem is less formidable than we 
used to think. Who would have supposed that a 
choir of fifty thousand was a practical proposition ? 
But Dr. Coward organized and conducted a little 
group consisting of 52,561 at Sheffield,on May 27, 
1897, two thousand being school teachers and the 
rest children—'every one registered,’ he proudly 
tells us in his ‘Reminiscences.’ All the accessories 
were to scale. Nine bands played the accom- 
paniments ; the conductor’s stand was about thirty 
feet high; his baton was a piece of timber about 
nine feet long, with a little flag at the end; and 
the audience was very near the hundred thousand 
mark : 


‘The singing was worthy of the occasion. 
After the first piece had been — sung, 
Dr. McNaught shouted up to me, ~ Bravo, 
Coward! You have quite upset all my calcu- 
lations of how it could not be done.” The 
same good judge later expressed his astonish- 
ment at the clearness of the runs in pieces 
like “ Rule, Britannia.” ’ 


Here is another extract showing the surprising 
unanimity obtained : 


* At the close of the demonstration, a high 
official who came to compliment me on the 
result remarked that I had been very wise in 
having only one big drum, as at the final 
rehearsal the previous day it was very discon- 
certing to hear the thuds of the many drums 
coming in one after another. I thanked him 
warmly for his welcome compliments, and said 
that I had noticed the defect and had taken 
such steps to remedy the fault that he would 
be surprised to hear that there were nine 
drums, and not one only, as he supposed.’ 


Dr. Coward and others too numerous to 
mention have proved that the modern choral 
technique can be exemplified with a choir of five 
hundred, and I believe the day will come when 
the same thing can be done with a body of five 
thousand. Sir Frederic Cowen was well on the 
way to prove it at the Handel Festival of 1912. 
The Festival of 1920 will of course suffer from the 
aftermath of the war, and will therefore hardly 
provide a real test. But let us put our prejudices 
aside and give it fair play. We rightly scoff at 
those whose chief interest is in the mere size of 
the choir: to object to the Fegtival on the same 
ground is quite as uncritical. Our sole concern is 
with the musical result. If that is fine, all the 
sneers about megalomania and jumboism are so 
much superior pose. Let us remember that a 
few years ago any composer or conductor of 
an orchestra exceeding about fifty players was 
attacked on the same score. Now we_ hear 
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massed bands and orchestras without turning | 
a hair. The question of proportion comes in, too. | 
The power of the Handel Choir in the transept of | 
the Palace is less of an assault on the ear than) 
some of the orchestral climaxes we ——— hear | 
at Queen’s Hall. And the Holme Valley Male- 
Voice Choir at A®olian Hall a few days ago 


showed us that the /ortissimo of even fifty voices | 


can be an infliction. No choir or band can be too | 
| . . . 
could provide a fair list. 


big or too small if it perform works suited to its 
size in an auditorium of the right area. 


And the critics are not even consistent. They 
all admit that the singing of a crowd is a fine thing 
—indeed, they frequently lament that the average 
English crowd is so shy in lifting up its voice. 


Yet when it is proposed to call together four| 


thousand of these shy folk for the sole purpose 
of getting them to sing, after careful preparation, 


some of the finest choral music ever written, we at | 


once hear a chorus of advance sniffs. The idea is 
Victorian, suburban, philistine, stodgy, typically | 
English in its inartistic wrongheadedness, and so 
forth. Surely we shall do well to regard it as a 
form of community singing ! 

It is sometimes urged that the preparation for the 


progress, because the musical life of the community 
draws most of its nourishment from the activities 
of local centres. A yearly Handel Festival would 
certainly be undesirable, but a triennial gathering, 


with a high standard of performance, surely covers | 


the loss, with a bit to spare. Moreover there is a 
social aspect that is worth noting. We all feel that 
one of the chief needs of to-day is the recovery 
of the community spirit—the ability to pull 
together—which we have lost to a great extent 
during the past two years. <A bit of this spirit 
comes back every time a big gathering enjoys 
anything in common, whether it be an oratorio, 
an opera, or a football match. How much 
more is this the case when the enjoyment is 
active rather than passive! If ever Competitive 
Festivals and big choirs were needed they are 
to-day, and on this social ground alone we should 
wish the 1920 Handel Festival success. 


We may reasonably ask, however, whether the 
time has not come for the inclusion of other than 
Handelian music. ‘The ice was broken in 1909, 
when Mendelssohn shared the programme. ‘The 
experiment was not entirely successful, because 
the Mendelssohn choral idiom is not as a rule best 
suited by performance on such a scale. ‘There are 
many excellent works that simply cannot carry a 
big tonal weight. It is not a question of length so 
much as of texture and character. On the other 


hand there are some, both ancient and modern, | 


that seem to call for a choral force limited only by 
practicability. Amung big works there are the double 
chorus motets of Bach. ‘Sing ye to the Lord’ or 


‘ The Spirit also helpeth us’ would present no more | 


difficulties to a Handel chorus of to-day than did 
‘Israel’ to their predecessors of twenty years ago. 
| There are also many detached choruses # Bach 
that would be ideal for a huge force: ¢.g., ‘God 


| goeth up,’ ‘It is the old decree,’ the opening chorus 


of the Cantata ‘A Stronghold sure,’ and (best of 
‘all) the five-part unaccompanied ‘ Death, I do not 
fear thee.’ Then there are plenty of native works, 
old and new, long and short. Gibbons alone 
Think, for example, of 
“Hosanna to the Son of David,’ and, on the 
secular side, ‘What is our life?’—that most 
sombre of madrigals, which impresses us when 


'sung even by a small choir, and would overwhelm 


us at the hands of a big one. And although 
perhaps the Tallis forty-part Motet is interesting 
chiefly as a curiosity, its performance by such a 
choir might easily make it something more. Then 
there are some fine unaccompanied Motets by 
Brahms, and the name of Cornelius will also occur 
in this connection. 

I believe that most musicians who object to 
|the Festival do so on the ground that we have 
'suflered too much from the Handel obsession. 
“Why do anything to perpetuate it?’ they ask, 
“especially to-day, when we are beginning to be 


Pec bares é /aware of the excellence of so much of our native 
Festival absorbs the activities of many members of | 
local choral societies for a few months and so retards | 


choral music of all periods?’ The inclusion of music 
by other composers would answer this very reason- 
able objection. But we may scrap the obsession 
and yet retain the name—the handle, if I may 
say so. After all, the Mozart Society and the 
Bach Choir do not confine themselves to works 
by those composers. The Handel choir has good 
precedent for casting its net wider. 


Some recent developments in choral writing 
have given us hints of possibilities undreamt of a 
generation ago. Why should not some of these 
be worked out by such bodies as the Handel 
choir? ‘There is, I think, no Handelian example 
of what is now a choral commonplace—the 
vocal accompaniment of a solo. Thé Handel- 
Mendelssohn Festival of 1909 gave us a taste 
of the amazing results that a huge choir may 
obtain from the device. The effect of the 
pianissimo background to ‘I waited for the Lord’ 
was well worth the discomforts of the railway 
journey to the Palace. 


Then there are the fascinating shifting colour 
effects brought about by humming and the use of 
vowel sounds instead of words. ‘This is a depart- 
ment of choralism in which composers are going to 
experiment with profit. We have had some examples 
in which the device has been used incidentally, or 
as a background to words. Soon we shall have a 
good many in which it is more than a mere 
accessory. Before me lies a short work by Delius 
of a type that I believe will soon be fairly common. 
It consists of a couple of unaccompanied part- 
_ songs for S.A.T.T.B.B., with tenor solo. The soloist 

‘ ‘ 5 8 ’ : 
sings to the syllables ‘luh,’ ‘lah,’ ‘la,’ “ ha,’ while 


a 
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. . . ‘ . 
the accompanying voices sing on ‘uh’ (as in 


‘love’), and there are directions as to the employ- 
ment of a slight aspirate at repeated notes, and the 
first notes of slurred passages. The songs are 
written for the Oriana Choir, and it will be 
interesting to see how far this kind of thing is 
successful. So long as the Handel choir limits 
its activities to Handel it cuts itself off from these and 
other modern developments in choral technique. 
On the other hand, if it took a part in them it would 
give an enormous impetus to choralism. I can 
see our Holsts and Vaughan Williamses and Percy 
Graingers doing some astounding feats with a 
choir of four thousand to play with. They 
would probably give us such things as a 
stupendous melody sung by 2,500, with a vocal 
accompaniment provided by a picked five hundred ; 
antiphony between four sections of a thousand 
apiece ; a ground bass sung by all the men, with a 
superstructure for s.s.s.c.c.c. (the third contraltos 
perhaps helped out by a hundred tenors); eight- 
part male-voice choruses (imagine the whisper of 
such a choir!). I leave you to hit on a few more 
combinations ; don’t be afraid to think in continents. 
And if we regard such performances as community 
singing, why not extend the idea so as to include 
the audience ? There would then be two choirs, 
one in the transept, and one in the orchestra. 
Each concert would include a group of songs with 
chorus. ‘The trained choir would sing the verse, 
and the untrained (the audience) would roll out the 
chorus. Ina word, if the Handel choir will enlarge 
its scope, and give us triennial concerts made up 
of one-sixth of Handel, one-sixth of Bach, and 
the remainder of miscellaneous choral works, 
from ‘Tallis to Grainger, its future will be as 
popular as its past—and a good deal more exciting. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 

W. H. 

IX, 


By GRATTAN FLOOD 


ROBERT FAYRFAX 


Although the best available account of the com- 
positions of Fayrfax is that contributed by 
Godfrey E. P. Arkwright to the new edition of 
‘Grove,’ yet Fayrfax’s biography has been somewhat 
inadequately told. None of our musical historians 
have penetrated his career prior to the year 1502, 
when he is met with at St. Alban’s, being then a 
Doctor of Music of Cambridge University. Anthony 
Wood says that Fayrfax was Organist or Informator 
Chori of the Abbey of St. Alban’s in 1502, and that 
in his day he was ‘in great renown and accounted 
the prime musician of the nation.’ Probably the 
former statement rests on the entry under date 
March 28, 1502, in the Privy Purse Expenses 
of Queen Elizabeth of York, from which it appears 
that he received at St. Alban’s the sum of twenty 
shillings ‘for setting an Anthem of Our Lady and 
St. Elizabeth,’ probably his ‘ Aeterne laudis lilium.’ 
Yet from two entries in the recently published 
Calendar of Patent Rolls of Henry VII., 1494-1509, 
it is probable that Fayrfax was a Gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal in 1496, and possibly earlier. 


Mr. | 


Bishop Tanner says that this remarkable English 
musician was born at Bayford, in Hertfordshire, 
and this event may be placed as ¢. 1465 or 1466, 
He may have been a boy chorister in the Chapel 
Royal in 1480, but one thing is certain—he was a 
Gentleman of the King’s Chapel in 1496. The fact 
of occupying this post may be taken as evidence of 
his musical skill in the last decade of the 15th 
century, and he probably studied under Gilbert 
Banaster (1478-86), Laurence Squire (1486-93), 
and William Neuark (1483-1509), who were in 
succession Masters of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal. Anyhow, in 1497, he was granted the free 
chapel of Snodhill in Herefordshire. The entry runs 
as follows: 1497, December 7, ‘Grant to Robert 
Fairfax, one of the Gentlemen of the King’s Chapel, 
of the free chapel in the Castle of Snodhill, in the 
diocese of Hereford, void by the death of Master 
Richard Jackson,’ 

Less than a year later, on November 16, 1498, 
another entry supplies the information that Fayrtax 
had resigned the chapelry, which was then given to 
Robert Couper. It is very probable that he sur- 
rendered this ecclesiastical benefice in order to take 
up the post of organist at St. Alban’s Abbey, and if 
so, this occurred at the Christmastide of 1498. 

As has been stated, Fayrfax was at St. Alban’s in 
1502, and, doubtless, from St. Alban’s came the 
suggestion of the Albanus Mass, but evidently he 
must been returned to London before the accession 
of King Henry VIII., as his name appears in the |ist 
of the Chapel Royalat the funeral of Queen Elizabeth 
of York on February 23, 1503, and again at the 


funeral of King Henry VII. in April, 1509. 
Two months later, on June 22, the new King, 
Henry VIII., granted him (with another) an 


annuity of £9 2s. 6¢., and his name appears at 
the head of the singing men at the King’s Corona- 
tion. In December, 1510, he was paid £7 178. 4¢7. 
for the board and education of two of the Chapel 
Royal boys, William Alderson and Arthur Lovekin, 
King’s scholars. The name of ‘Mr. Doctor 
Fairfax’ appears at the head of the Chapel Royal 
singers at the funeral of Prince Henry, on February 
22, 1511. He surrendered a corrody in Stanley 
Monastery in 1513, which was given to John Fisher, 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal (March 6, 1513). A 
new patent was made out for hisannuity of £9 2s. 6¢. 
on November 16, 1513; and, in December, he yot 
104 shillings for the two King’s scholars. 

Dr. Fayrfax must have been in high favour -at 
Court, because, on September 10, 1514, he was 
appointed ‘one of the poor knights of Windsor with 
12¢@. a day.’ On January 1, 1516, he was paid 
the large sum of £13 6s. 8¢. for a book; on New 
Year’s Day of the following year he got £20 ‘for a 
Book of Anthems’; on January 1, 1518, he was given 
£10 ‘for a prick-song book’; and on January 1, 1519, 
a similar sum ‘for a balet-boke limned.’ One of 
these four books is supposed, with good reason, to 
be the celebrated Fayrfax MS. 

In the List of the Chapel at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold in June, 1520, Fayrfax stands at 
the head of the Singing Men. This was his last 
public appearance. Mr. Arkwright cautiously states 
that his death ‘ probably took place before January 1, 
1523,’ but the actual date was Thursday, October 24, 
1521. He desired to be buried at St. Alban’s, and 
was interred in the presbytery of the Abbey, where a 
fine brass—long since disappeared—to the memory 


|of Robert Fayrfax and Agnes, his wife, and their 
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children was erected. His wife, Agnes, must have | 


survived him, as letters of administration were 
granted to her on November 14. The following is 
the wording on the sketch of the brass (made in 


1643) which is in the Presbytery of the Abbey | 


Church: ‘Pray for the soules of Master Robert 


Ffayrefax, Doctor of Music, and Agnes his wife and | 


her children. Robert deceased the xxiiij. day of 
October in the year of Our Lord God, mdxxi., on 
whose soules Jesus have mercy. Amen.’ 


Occasional Wotes 

One-composer programmes are a severe test on all 
concerned, but they have at least the merit of drawing 
public attention to the bulk and scope of a composer’s 
work. We are glad to hear that a concert is to be 
given at Wigmore Hall on the evening of June 15, 
with a programme drawn entirely from the works of 
Arnold Bax. Miss Harriet Cohen will play pianoforte 
solos, including some new pieces, and Mr. John 
Coates will sing groups of songs. 


We have received—too late in the month for the 
detailed notice it deserves—the April-June issue of 
the Wusical Quarterly. This excellent New York 
journal maintains its high standard, the writers in 
the current number including W. Barclay Squire 
‘Letters of Robert Lucas Pearsall’), Jean Huré 
‘The French School of Organ-Playing’), Henry F. 
Gilbert (‘ Progress in Art’), Guido M. Gatti (* Alfredo 
Casella’), W. J. Lawrence (‘ Music in the Elizabethan 
Theatre’), and half a dozen others. 


A word of welcome to the Suackéu?. Its first 
number appeared on May 15—and a good number, 
too. The name of its Editor, Mr. Philip Heseltine, 
leads us to anticipate that this excellent start is but 
the prelude to even better things. 


In the Daily Mail of May 15 a correspondent 
wrote concerning the pronounced musical taste of a 
dog he had obtained from the Battersea Dogs’ Home. 
He says: 

I am a pianist, but I soon found that I could no 
longer play what I wanted. Tony likes Chopin—and 
nothing else. If I play a Chopin Ballade or Nocturne 
he will lie motionless, with the silliest of smiles on his 
silly face; but a Liszt Rhapsody will send him howling 
out of the room. 

One would have expected Tony to show a preference 
for the music of Ba—— but we refrain from so 
obvious a comment. Instead, let Tony speak for 
himself : 

When master plays the ‘ Forty-eight,’ 

Most melancholy is my state. 

When he begins a Handel Suite 

I make a bee-line for the street. 

But though these writers send me hoppin’ 

I’m always in the mood for Choppin. 

A loyal dog, I duly grouse 

When people talk of playing Strauss ; * 

Stravinsky I consider rz muck, 

For Brahms and Schumann I’ve no stummuck, 

And yet my ears are always open 

For any little thing of Showpin. 

But you should hear me howl ‘ Desist !’ 

When master has a cut at Liszt. 

My taste in music, I concede, 

Is very limited indeed. 

The only kind that gives me o pang 

" (As master says) is that of Showpang. 
® Although our modern British tosh 

Is no improvement on the Boche. 


THE IDEAS OF M. VINCENT D’INDY 
By C. SAINT-SAENS, DE L’INSTITUT 
(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell) 
(Continued from April number, page 246.) 


Ill. 


In these modern days harmony is the flesh and 
blood of music, rhythm is the ossature on which it is 
built up, and melody is its epidermis. 

Harmony, we are told, is the daughter of melody. 
‘This isa widespread opinion, though it is not my own. 

Harmony was developed subsequent to melody, 
seeing that an advanced musical culture is necessary 
for appreciating the interest and charm of 
simultaneous sounds ; harmony, however, previously 
existed in the sonorous body which makes its 
harmonics heard, forming an accord with the 
fundamental sound. More particularly is this 
phenomenon perceptible in bells, which often give 
forth a chord that consists entirely of harmonic 
sounds, the fundamental sound being scarcely 
perceptible. 

One night, in the absolute silence of the country, | 
heard an immense chord of extreme tenuity; this 
chord increased in intensity and resolved itself into a 
single note produced by the flight of a mosquito. 

Subsequently, in Cochin-China, | heard a powerful 
chord produced by the flight of an enormous 
coleopter, resounding in the vast sonorous rooms 
open to every wind—one of those insects that are so 
common in that wonderful clime. What an enchanted 
fairy-land are those tropical regions! And yet | 
found there a poet insensible to this beauty; he 
sent me some of his effusions in which he regretted 
the fact that he was not in some northern clime, 
listening to Wagner’s operas. ‘We should never 
understand each other,’ I replied, ‘better not see one 
another at all!’ And in my _ indignation—/ac/¢ 
indignatio versus—\ wrote the piece in which I 
hurled insults at Wotan, the Valkyries, /e Nord, 
(horrible Nord! \t was the Pole | ought to have 
said, for the extreme South is in no way behind its 
confrere; only it has no gods and poets of its own— 
no one ever thought of them. In default of gods and 
poets, however, it now has its martyrs. 

No ; melody does not produce harmony. If such 
were the case, Gregorian chants, folk-songs, com- 
posed without accompaniment of any kind, would 
gain by being accompanied. The contrary is the 
case ; accompanied, they lose their entire character 
and charm, 

On the other hand, harmony may produce melody. 
This is what happens in the ballad ‘ Ange si pur,’ of 
‘La Favorita.’ It is nothing but a succession of 
chords, the upper register of which is wedded to the 
| voice. The vocai part possesses no attraction what- 
| soever for any one unacquainted with these chords : 
| it is in the harmony that the idea dwells. 

The same thing is found in many passages from 
| Wagner. The chromatic theme of Tristan : 





| 
| 
|is devoid of meaning without the chords that 


| accompany it: 
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Here too the idea is in the harmony. This is why 
those who seek melody and nothing else in Wagner’s 
operas are quite incapable of understanding his 
music. 

Harmony is based on accord worked out by 
harmonics ; it is a product of nature, antecedent to 
the human race. Melody is a creation of man 
himself. 

With this exception, the chapter devoted to harmony 
and the following chapters to the end of the first book 
of the ‘Course of Musical Composition’ are full of 
excellent things. Practically my only regret is the 
superfluous indications and nuances added on to 
ancient madrigals, indications perhaps necessary for 
the actual execution of the pieces, but very undesir- 
able in a treatise which should sacrifice everything to 
purity of text. However, it is impossible to recom- 
mend too earnestly a careful reading of these chapters, 
for they contain much that is of the utmost utility 
and benefit. 

In the first book of the ‘Course’ we deal only with 
the elements of music; the second introduces us to 
the very heart of the subject—to musical composition 
in the strict meaning of the term. A masterly 
exposition shows us its genesis and also the split that 
took place in music: a symphonic current on the 
one hand, a dramatic current on the other. 

This second book is devoted to every form of 
symphonic music ; a third, still in preparation, will 
deal with the subject of dramatic music. 

M. D’Indy is perfectly right in telling us that the 
study of harmony, counterpoint, and fugue, however 
useful, is only preparatory, and that, when this is 
done, the work of construction has still to be learnt, 
a result obtained only as the outcome of prolonged 
application. He is right in advocating respect for 
tradition, without which art is like a tree that has no 
roots, and he does well in blaming the search after 
originality at all costs, just as in the first book he 
deprecated the inconsiderate use of modulation, its 
aimless and profitless waste of effort. In this con- 
nection he quotes some admirable sentences from 
Ruskin. 

‘It is to symphonic forms,’ M. D’Indy tells us, 
‘that we attribute first place, both in power and 
in importance—the place of honour, which from 
more or less avowable motives they were so long 
refused, both in musical schools and in the opinion 
of the public.’ 

*More or less avowable!’ M. D’Indy can strike 
hard when he chooses. 

The immortal trio—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven— 
carried instrumental art to so high a level that it has 
resulted in illusion. Is it necessary to remind 
ourselves that in more ancient times instrumental 
music was used only in two ways: for dance airs 
and for voice accompaniment? ‘The dance air 
produced the suite. The suite gave birth to the 
symphony,* where it has left traces of itself in the 
form of the minuet. The latter, by gradually 
accelerating its movement, has produced the scherzo, 

Ihe masterpieces of the three great classics have 
made us forget too readily that the human voice is 
the finest of all instruments. It is the inimitable, 
living, divine, even miraculous instrument; for no 
one understands how the two ligaments called the 
vocal cords, and the resonator called the larynx, 
are capable of producing it. Those who of recent 
times have been affecting the most profound scorn 


* This word includes the orchestral symphony, the quartet, the 
sonata, Ac 


for ornamental singing, trills, vocalisations—though 
they were utilised by all the great composers of the 
past—ought rather to express wonder and amazement 
thereat. Berlioz ridiculed singers who succeed in 
playing on the larynx as one would play on a 
flute. What harm is therein that? Neither Handel, 
nor Sebastian Bach, nor Mozart, nor Beethoven, 
nor Weber, objected to florid singing. A curious 
thing to note is that Berlioz, in his lyrical 
comedies, also introduced vocalisations, though he 
treats them in a singularly unskilful manner. 

Vocalisations are absent from the works of 
Richard Wagner, though he did employ the trill, or 
shake ; and while the trills of Brunnehilde are very 
effective in the ‘ Valkyrie,’ those in the duet with 
Siegfried, on her awakening, seem very strange to 
any in the audience who have not been sufficiently 
hypnotised by Wagnerian infatuation. 

There is no need to conceal from ourselves the fact 
that, with the exception of a few special and com- 
paratively restricted circles, the public prefer vocal to 
instrumental music. The cause of this is not to be found 
in more or less avowable reasons ; it is nature herself 
that insists upon it, because the voice is the only 
natural instrument. It is even the one eternal 
instrument, so far as human things can be eternal. 
Instruments passand have their day ; the instrumental 
music of the 16th century is for the most part 
impossible of execution nowadays. But the human 
voice remains. 

In the course of his work, M. D’Indy reverts to this 
idea; he insinuates that the love of gain may have 
something to do with the preference for theatrical 
form shown by certain composers. As the public has 
always evinced a marked predilection for this form, 
no wonder musicians instinctively turn to the kind of 
music that will enable them to earn their living ; not 
every one has the good fortune to be born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth. All the same, there must 
be some other reason, for almost all composers have 
written for the theatre or have tried to do so, 
M. D’Indy himself has been attracted in this direction. 

Love of gain was not the incentive which made 
Richard Wagner embark upon his colossal work, the 
‘Ring of the Nibelung,’ under conditions of so 
exceptional a nature that he did not know if it would 
ever be produced. 

Meyerbeer was possessed of a great fortune, the 
major portion of which was swallowed up in his 
musical works. In his memoirs, Duprez artlessly 
relates the fact that the gifted composer made every 
possible sacrifice to ensure the execution of his operas, 
while the famous singer profited by them. 

Haydn wrote Italian operas in his youth. During 
his stay in London, when producing his finest 
symphonies for the Salomon concerts, he began 
an ‘Orfeo’ which he never finished, owing to the 
fact that the theatre at which it was to have been 
given, went bankrupt. 

Mozart would still be Mozart, even if 
remained nothing but his theatrical works. 

The reason why Beethoven confined himself to the 
symphony and did not devote himself to the theatre 
is that the Opera of Vienna would not have it so. 
Beethoven had actually offered to bind himself to 
produce one work each year for five years. 

No one can tell what would have happened if 
Beethoven’s offer had not been refused, if he had 
acquired that theatrical experience which cannot be 
had apart from the theatre and which is evident in 


there 


| the second version of ‘Fidelio,’ when compared with 
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the first ‘Leonora.’ Certain parts of ‘ Fidelio’ are 
not inferior to any of his works: the famous ‘ Pistol’ 
scene resembles nothing that had hitherto been given. 
Had Beethoven been able to realise his desires, the 
very direction in which the lyrical theatre was 
tending would probably have been changed. 

both Mendelssohn and Schumann tried the theatre. 
The failure of Schumann’s ‘Genevieve ’— interesting 
as it was from a musical point of view, though anything 
but acapted for the theatre—was what determined 
his hostility to Meyerbeer ; he could not understand 
how such music could be regarded as music, though he 
must have realised that the theatre has to accept 
art forms inadmissible elsewhere. The painting 


of stage scenery is different from painting on | 


an easel. Wagner placed the purely musical, 
even symphonic, interest in the foreground; but 
success was achieved only as the result of pressure 
directed upon the public, the duration and intensity 


of which were such that nothing like it up to that time | 


had been seen, or probably ever will be again. 


Berlioz, after writing the following terrible sentence : | 


‘Theatres are the disorderly houses of music, and 
the chaste Muse one drags therein cannot enter 


without shuddering,’ treated thus his own Muse, and 


| 
affected, not only members of the Congress, but the 
public itself. 

There is also another thing which may strike many 
observers unfamiliar with London journalism as 
anomalous. The promoters of the Congress no 
| doubt hoped for much fuller notice in the London 
| Press than they really obtained ; but had the Congress 
| taken place in a provincial city, the London papers 
would no doubt have sent down special correspon- 
| dents who would have treated the proceedings fully. 
| As it was, the doings of the Congress had to take 
| their chance with murders, divorce cases, prize-fights, 
sport, politics, and many other happenings of a very 

| crowded week. 
The whole Congress may be regarded as a great 
| personal success for Dr. Eaglefield Hull, who did 
| wonders in performing a dozen men’s work, both 
|during the time of preparation and during the 
| Congress itself. 

It seems better to put on record the doings of the 
Congress under the three headings of Debates, 
Social Events, and Concerts, than to give a chrono- 
logical account of the happenings day by day. 








THE DEBATES 


certainly the result was not always satisfactory. | 


Nevertheless ‘Les Troyens’ is a superior work, 
though it was not smiled on by Fortune—that 


implacable queen who rules over battles and operas | 
alike. Was not preference over it shown to a trans- | 


lation of Bellini’s feeble ‘Romeo,’ with its loud 
fanfare of brasses, big drums and cymbals, for the 
occasion! A blush of shame rises to the cheek at 
the very thought. However, a_ notable failure 
rewarded this ill turn on the part of the then 
Imperial Academy of Music. 


Richard Strauss, after becoming known to the| 


public by symphonic poems, has revolutionised the 


musical world by extraordinary operas upon which | 


I will not dwell, and thereby avoid irritating his 
admirers—for he has admirers. Did not one of 
them state that the fact of writing the song in one 
key and the accompaniment in another, was a matter 
of no importance whatsoever ? 

Before continuing, I must deal thoroughly with a 


side question which will necessitate a special chapter | 


and carry us beyond the limits of this study. I am 
thinking of an evil that has long affected music, that 
first made itself felt in pianoforte music and is now 
threatening to extend its ravages, an evil from whose 
contagion M. D’Indy himself has not escaped. 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY’S CONGRESS 
By ALFRED KALISCH 


The first National Congress of the British Music | 


Society took place in London during the week 
beginning May 3. 


Its net results will no doubt be of great advantage | 


to the Society itself, and not without influence, it is to 
be hoped, on musical life in general. Everything 
worked well, except fora few hitches at the provincial 
centres, to which several of the speakers alluded, and 


the scantiness of the audiences at the concerts. | 


This scarcely surprised those who knew their musical 
London well, which brings us to the most serious 


criticism to be made. London is in reality not by | 
any means the best place for a meeting of this kind, | 


and May is probably the worst month in the year. 
London, again, is too full of distractions which 


The first of the three discussions in connection 
with the Congress took place at olian Hall on 
Tuesday, May 4. The subject was *‘ The Possibilities 
of a World Standard Pitch.’ The chair was taken 
by Colonel J. C. SOMERVILLE, the director of the 
Kneller Hall Army School of Music, who began by 
saying that he ought to appear in a white sheet as his 
Institution was mainly responsible for retaining the 
old high pitch. He pointed out that when the question 
of changing the Army pitch was first mooted the cost 
was estimated at £10,000, What it would be now 
nobody knew, but the cost would have to be borne by 
the officers. The War Office was naturally at the 
moment disinclined to consider anything involving 
expense. 

SiR HENRY WooD, who wrote a letter regretting 
inability to be present, sent the orchestral tuning 
machine that he had used for many years. ‘The pitch 
is 435.4 vibrations per second at a temperature of 
59 degrees Fahrenheit. He also expressed regret at 
the high pitch of the Albert Hall organ. 

LoRD SHAFTESBURY replied that it was not the 
Royal Choral Society but the Royal Albert Hall 
Company which was responsible for the pitch of the 
organ. 

Mr. H. K. Moore, speaking as a_ pianoforte 
manufacturer, advocated the pitch A 435, or the 
diapason normal. He stated that it was immaterial 
whether A or C was used as the starting-point for 
| tuners as long so the tuning was well done. 
| Dr. EAGLEFIELD HULL, the Rev. Dr. E. H. 
FELLOWES, PROF. DONALD ‘TovEy, and Mr. 
HERMAN KLEIN also took part in the discussion. 

At the close two Resolutions were adopted. The 
first urged that every possible effort should be made 
| to spread a wider knowledge of the divergencies of 
existing pitches, and to secure uniformity in the 
future from manufacturers and performers. ‘The 
second expressed the opinion that the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestral pitch, that is to say A 435.4 at 59 degrees 
Fahrenheit, should be universally adopted, and that 
every effort should be made to induce the Government 
|to recognise the wastage and inconvenience caused 
by the discrepancy between concert orchestras and 
| military bands. 
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; : ‘ | 
Though not so practical, the second discussion— | sat down, 


It was a representative gathering from 


which took place in the same hall on the following day, | all parts of the country. 
P } P ) 


and had for its subject ‘The Municipalisation of | 


The banquet was notable for two innovations, 
| First of all, after dinner there was an interval of 


LoRbD DONERAILE, the Mayor of Westminster, | half an hour for conversation before the speeches 


Music ’—was fuller of human interest. 
presided. 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW urged the importance of 


music subsidised by municipal money, but declared 
himself wholly averse to the ordinary 
view of the matter. In his view, there should be a 
competent symphony orchestra and an _ opera 
theatre in every centre of population, and no child 
should be brought up without free access to the best 


music. As some people would fear that the 


subsidising of music by municipalities would mean | 


an increase in the rates, they must, he said, be 
prepared with arguments to prove 
culture was a very paying thing in the long run. 
community brought up with chances of acquiring 
artistic intelligence was more likely to produce useful 
citizens who were less expense to the community than 
others who were trained only to appreciate lower 
forms of pleasure. 


Mr. DAN GoOprFREY, Director of Music at 
Bournemouth, painted ,a gloomy picture of the 


present state of municipal music, and deplored the 
abandonment of the Bath Orchestra, the oldest in 


the country, dating from the beginning of the 18th | 


century. He referred to the fact that the Bourne- 
mouth Municipality was levying from {£5,000 to 
£6,000 a year in entertainment tax, and hoped 
that a strong expression of opinion from the 
Congress might induce the Government to make a 
rebate in the case of educational concerts. After 
dwelling on the grievance caused by the competition 
of Army bands, he pointed to the formation of the 
Birmingham City Orchestra, and a project of the 
same kind for the City of Liverpool, more 
hopeful signs. 

Dr. ARTHUR SOMERVELL spoke of the encouraging 
results of education in the secondary schools, which 
were tending to produce audiences. 

Mr. H. C. COLLEs criticised the quotation from 
Shakespeare in the Congress programme: ‘ This will 


as 


commercial | 


that artistic 
A | 


| music used to surprise him. 


yrove a brave kingdom to me where I shall have my | 
} $ ) 


music for nothing.” On this basis, he urged, no 
progress could possibly be made. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. EAGLEFIELD 
Hutt, M. VLADIMIR ROSING, MR. HERBERT 
THOMPSON, and Mk. APPLEBY MATTHEWs, the last 
two of whom spoke of the efforts of municipal music 
at Leeds and Birmingham respectively. 

In conclusion, Dr, C. B. ROOTHAM moved a resolu- 
tion pledging the members of the Congress to use 
all their power to offer every assistance to Municipal 
bodies in their respective areas. ‘This was carried. 


SOCTAL EVENTS 


The Congress was inaugurated by a brilliant 
reception given by Lord and Lady Howard de Walden 
at Seaford House. 

The second event a reception held on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 5, at the Mansion House, 


was 


by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, when | 


Sir Henry Hadow delivered an address onthe growth 
of music in England from the earliest stages, and 
pointed out what lessons for the future might be 
learned from the story of its evolution. 

The Congress closed with a_ banquet 


at the 


Wharncliffe Rooms of the Great Central Hotel on| 
Thursday, May 6, to which over two hundred guests | 


| began. Secondly, it was decided to reverse the 
order of the toasts, and to begin with Dr. Eaglefield 
Hull’s speech proposing the health of the Chairman, 
He gave a brief summary of the results of the 
discussions on ‘ Pitch’ and ‘ Municipal Music,’ and 
referred to the financial position of the Society and 
the needs of the Fund. He pointed out that Lord 
Howard de Walden’s offer of a contribution of 
£5,000, if £10,000 was collected by the end of the 
year, was really a bet that the Society could not 
collect the rest of the money, and that the Society 
had taken the bet. Mr. Gordon Selfridge, who had 
originally promised £100, had now pledged himself 
to pay £500 under similar conditions. 


LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, in reply, confessed- 


that the new arrangement had somewhat puzzled him, 
| because it had compelled him to play, to a certain 
| extent, the part of prophet, and to express apprecia- 


tion of the brilliant speeches that were about to be 


delivered. Referring to the remarks which they 
expected to hear from Sir Thomas Beecham, he 
said that he now looked upon Sir Thomas 
as a fine old reactionary, who would derive benefit 
by coming to some progressive body such as they 
were. He frankly preferred the Beecham of the 
old days, who was an ardent revolutionary and 
performed works at Queen’s Hall that no one had 
ever heard before and that no one was ever likely to 
hear again. He himself looked back with affec- 
tionate memories to those old days, when the scanty 
audiences increased the sonority of the hall. The 
smallness of the audiences at those concerts of British 
He could not make out 
why the british public at large had so little curiosity 
about British music, as he had always found 
plenty to excite his curiosity in the strange doings of 
his fellow countrymen in all walks of life, and his 
own desire for knowledge extended to his fellow 
Britishers’ doings in the sphere of music. He 
never knew why every Britisher did not feel the 
same. 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, in his speech, undertook the 
role of mentor to british composers of opera, and he 
told them plainly that one of the reasons why the 
long expected British School of Opera had not yet 
come into existence, as it ought to have done, was 
that British composers stayed away from the opera 
houses and thus had no real inner knowledge of the 
technique of operatic composition, which could only 
be gained by familiarity with the nightly traffic of 
the operatic stage. He further confessed that the 
arguments in favour of Municipal music had not 
converted him. He said that English Municipalities 
had shown themselves incompetent in the everyday 
affairs of life. Only a few of them knew how to 
keep thestreets clean. How on earth, he asked, 
could it be expected that they could manage musi 
in any advantageous way? State aid, he said, was 
even worse, and he pointed to the shocking example 
of the Paris Opéra, which he described as the 
scorn of all right-minded artistic people and the home 
of every form of artistic nastiness. 

Other speakers were SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
and MR. PHILIP GUEDALLA. 

Another speech which deserves record in this place 
was that made at the concert on Thursday afternoon 
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by Mr. BERNARD SHAw, who really appeared to| 
apologise for Mr. William Murdoch’s inability to play | 
the solos put down for him owing to the regretted | 
illness of his wife. Referring to the ‘bet’ made by | 
Lord Howard de Walden, in characteristic Shavian | 
vein he said that his Lordship had come to the 
conclusion that he would not give any more money 
to artistic purposes, because he was the only Peer 
who did-that sort of thing, and was tired of | 
having the finger of scorn pointed at him by brother 
members of the Upper House for sucha reason. But 
he might console himself with the fact, said Mr. Shaw, 
that he was the only Peer with whom a really artistic 
person could afford to be seen. However, he 
Mr. Shaw) was not proud ; he didn’t mind what Peer 
he shook hands with. In appealing for contributions 
to the Fund, he dwelt on the moralising effects of music, 
and told the audience of his only experience as a patron 
of the Arts, when he spent a little money in helping to 
turn a wife-beater into a drummer. ‘The gentieman | 
in question found beating the drum gave much 
greater scope to his artistic faculties than beating 
his wife, and became a model husband and an 
estimable citizen. 

The subject for discussion on Thursday, May 6, 
was ‘The Needs of Music in Britain and how the| 
British Music Society can best meet them.’ 

Dr. H. P. ALLEN, who presided, said at the outset | 
that it would be best to divide the question | 
into four sections, viz.: (1.) Education; (2.) The | 
British Music Society’s opportunities for bringing | 
those interested in music into touch with the practice 
of music; (3.) Co-operation between various musical 
bodies ; and (4.) Decentralization. The discussion 
ranged ever a wide field. 

Mr. CECIL H. BATESON (North Lancs.) spoke of 
the system in force at Manchester, by means of which 
musical training was made accessible to a hundred | 
thousand children, and referred to the Municipal | 
Orchestra at Burnley, which was in receipt of a grant 
of £300 per annum. ‘He urged the establishment of | 
a Clef Club, #.c., a branch of the B.M.S., in every | 
community. 

PROF. DONALD TOVEY spoke of the state of music at | 
Edinburgh, so far as it concerned him. He was, he | 
said, on strike for a ‘forty-eight hour day,’ for he had 
an unholy number of lectures to give. He then} 
dwelt on the relationship between University music | 
and Municipal music. 

In response to a request from the Chairman, DR. 
RALPH DUNSTAN spoke of his work at the London | 
Training Colleges of Westminster and Southlands, | 
where, during his career, he has had six thousand | 
budding teachers under his care. He emphasised the 
deplorable fact that sight-singing ability had declined 
rapidly in the last twenty years—by seventy-five per | 
cent., in fact. 


He told the meeting that his results | 
were borne out by the experiences of a well-known 
gentleman connected with the music publishing trade. | 
He paid a tribute to the services of Sir Frederick | 
Bridge in bringing this matter before the Congress. 

Stk HENRY HApbow then proposed a resolution, 
which was carried mem. con., ‘That this Society 
pledges itself to do all in its power to help in the 
improvement of Musical Education in this country, 
particularly in elementary, preparatory, secondary, | 


and public schools.’ 

Mr. BERNARD SHAW next spoke of the duty of 
the individual to help musical enterprise, and related | 
a story of the foundation of a small orchestra in an 
unmusical place through the efforts of one man. | 


| from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ 


|impressions with 


| probably make a more lasting impression. 


Mr. DAN GODFREY explained his plans for arousing 
‘musical appreciation’ at Bournemouth. The 
question of country and village music was next 
discussed by various speakers, and Mr. J. M. 
McCTAVISH, Secretary of .the Workers’ Education 
Association, approached the question from the point 


| of view of the masses, and dwelt on the importance 
lof Folk-Song and_ the 


need for lectures on 
Appreciation. Ultimately the following resolution 
was passed: ‘That this meeting of the British 
Music Society pledges itself to do all in its power 
to understand and develop the opportunities for 
performance and appreciation of music throughout 
the country.’ 

THE CHAIRMAN then suggested 
remaining sections of the subject should be 
discussed together. MR. WALTER P. WEEKES 
(Plymouth) spoke against the municipalisation of 
music, and Mk. DEE urged the necessity for co- 
operation between the British Music Society and 
the publishers. 

THE CHAIRMAN and MR. ADRIAN C. BOULT dwelt 
on the advantages of decentralization, or the making 
of a larger number of places musically self-sufficing. 

Mr. HERBERT THOMPSON (Leeds) extolled the 
work done by Competition Festivals, and the value 


that the two 


| of the criticisms of the adjudicators. 


THE CONCERTS ' 
The first in importance and second in chronological 
order of the concerts was that given on Tuesday 


evening, at Queen’s Hall, and conducted by Mr. Albert 
Coates. As a matter of history it should be 


| recorded that Strauss’s ‘ Heldenleben’ had been put 
|into the programme, but a protest was made, 


headed by Prof. Granville Bantock, as a result of 
which Scriabin’s ‘Potme de lExtase’ was sub- 
stituted. Miss Agnes Nicholls sang the ‘Romance’ 
Bantock’s * Wilderness’ and 
Ravel’s ‘ Ma Mére l’Oye’ Suite were also included in 
the programme. None of these things, however, nor 
Elgar’s‘ In the South’ Overture, call for any notice 
here; but the first production of the new (third 
version) of Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London’ Symphony 
was an event of first-class importance which alone 
should have sufficed to crowd Queen’s Hall. As 
already remarked, it did not. , Future generations 
may read with astonishment that this work was 
written in 1910, but was played only for the fourth 
time on this occasion, and that it has but just 
now attained the dignity of print. The ‘London’ 
Symphony—unless_ all competent judges are 
mistaken—is destined to rank as one of the 
significant British works of its generation. Whatever 
Dr. Vaughan Williams writes is the result of deep 
thought and earnest aspiration, and is inspired by true 
love of beauty. The ‘London’ Symphony is not pro- 
gramme music in the strict sense, but it has a certain 
kinship in its poetical significance with Delius’s 
‘ Paris,’ which is programme music. It is a record of 
comparatively little descriptive 
music: the only approaches to realism are in the 
Scherzo, which is brilliantly written, and though this 
movement at first hearing makes the strongest appeal, 
the beauty and depth of the slow movement will 
To those 


| who do not know it well it seems a little long. The 


finest passage in the work is the close, where the 
sudden dying down of the music, suggesting the 
impression of a great multitude slowly sinking to 
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rest, bespeak the soul of a poet. 
Symphony Orchestra played the work very finely. 

rhe other concerts contained very little that was 
new, and therefore a brief record will suffice. 

The Quartet of Mr. Armstrong Gibbs, played at 
the Seaford House reception, again greatly impressed 
its hearers as the work of a composer of undoubted 
personality. The London String Quartet played 
the concert on Wednesday evening at olian 
Hall, when the programme included McEwen’s 
hrenody Quartet, which was an interesting contrast 


to the other large work in the programme—Frank 
Bridge’s ‘Bologna’ Quartet—both in emotional 


content and in workmanship. 

The great feature of the concert on Thursday was 
the singing of the Holme Valley Male-Voice Choir. 
It is a remarkably fine body of voices, with all the 
typical Yorkshire qualities of brilliancy, solidity, and 
sonority ; the latter was almost too great for /Eolian 
Hall. The two items in which the singers most 
distinguished themselves were perhaps ‘Feasting, | 
watch,’ by Elgar, in which they displayed fine 
musicianship, and Holst’s ‘The Home-coming,’ in 
which their technique and mastery of comic, almost 
grotesque, effects were exceedingly good. 

The inability of Mr. Murdoch to play his solos was 
a great disappointment, especially as all had been 
looking forward to making a first acquaintance 
with the pianoforte works of Mr. Baines, the young 
Yorkshire composer of whom such great accounts 
had been heard. 

For convenience of record the full programmes of 
the concerts, as well as of the two recitals of Church 
music, are appended : 


Monpay, May 3, AT 8.39 P.M., 
SQuart 


Searorp House, Brei_Grave 
ReEceEPTION OF THE Members sy Tue Lorp anp Lapy 
Howarp pe WALDEN THe PxHttvarMontc STRING QUARTET 
Mr. Frepertck Hoipinc. Mr. Raymonp Jeremy, Mr. Tuomas 
Peatrietp, Mr. Cepric SHarre. 
Quartet , ais on wee Aruestronge Gibbs 
Trio for Obo. xe, Violoncello, and Voice . Cyril Scott 
Mr. Goossens, Mr. Cedric Sharpe, and Miss Astra Desmond. 
Fantasy Quartet ... , ai a - .. +lolhrooke 
Quartet . «. Lady Audrey Suite Howells 


Tvuespay, May 4, Cuurcu Music, 3.15 P.M., AT WESTMINSTER 
Roman Catnoutre CATHEDRAL. Director of Music, Dr. R. R. Terry 


Magnificat a Mundy 
Anthems—(a) * The Ble sssed Virgin Mary’ "Peter Philips 
(4) Hymn for Five Voices one ‘ Jallis 

Te Lucis - ose . Byrd 

Gf) Nune Dimittis (six voices) ... Charles Wood 


SoutTnwark CATHEDRAL, AT 4 P.M 
Mr. E. T. Cook 


Magnificat and Nance Dimittis Causton, in Mode 1 
{* Justorum Anime’ os im “s «. Byrd 
(‘In manus tuas’ .., ‘ aa eee --. Lallis 
Organ music—(a) Rhapsody No Howells 
(4) Choral Prelude Charles Wood 
(c) Rhapsody Harvey Grace 


Director or Music, 


Anthems 


Turspay, May 4, at '8 p., Queen's Hatt Tue Lonpon 
Symenony Orcuestra. Conpuctor, Mr. ALbert Coatrs 
Overture “In the South’ - io klgar 


Romance from * Faust’ 
Miss ‘Agne: s Nicholls 
“A London Symph ny ' (new version) laughan Williams 
“Ma Mere lOve’ 
Air from ‘ Christ in the W il lerness' .. 
Miss Agnes Nicholls 


Berlios 


Vaurice Ravel 
Bantock 

* Poem of Ecstasy" es 7 a 
Violin Solo Mr. W. H. Reed 


WEDNESDAY, May 5, aT 8.15 P.m., ASoutaN Hate. 


Scriabin 


CHAMBER | 


Mustc. Trt Lonpon Srrinc Quartet: Mr. James Levey, Mr.| Stedman (vocalist). 


THomas W. Perré, Mr. H. WaLpo Wanner, Mr. C. Warwick EVANs. 


* Bologna’ Quartet . Frank Bridge 
“On Wenlock Edge’ ol aughan Nilliams 
Mr. Gervase Elwes and the L. 

rH * The L onely Shepherd Spcaight 
* By the Tarn , ‘ . - Goossens 

( 4 Folk-Song ‘ ; ‘ eee Waldo Warner 
Songs by ... ‘ w Athen, Ley, and Quilter 
Threnody Quartet one Wc kwen 


The London | 


Jamaica 


following as a constant programme: 
| Ireland and Strauss, pianoforte works by Scott, Bax, and 
| Holbrooke, violin solos by Dale and Glazounov. 


Tuurspay, May 6, ar 3,15 P.M 
*IANOFORTE, AND CHORAL RECITAL. 


(a) * Feasting I watch’ oss oon ee «. Elgar 
(4) ‘It's oh! to be a wild wind ° ons = «» Elgar 
)* O Mariners, out of the sunlight’ .... Coleridgv-Taylor 
The Holme Valley Male-Voice Choir. 
Conductor Mr. Irving Silverwood. 


Sonata in C minor (Op. 30, No. 2) Beethoven 
Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. ‘William Murdoch. 
(a) ‘The Home-coming' oe on eve ose «+ Holst 
(4) * Lucifer in Starlight ' Bantock 
The Holme Valley Male-\ 
PIANOFORTE SoLos rs Rhapsody tat 
Paradise Garden ' 
* Fireflies *.. 
Mr. Ww illiam Murdoch * 
“Hymn before Action '.. : ‘ 
“Storm Joy ’ ctl ae -_ a 
The Holme Valley Male-\ ‘oice , Choir. 
Sonata (Op. 82) ... . .. Elgar 
Mr. Albert Sammons oul se. Ww iNia: n Sandesh. 
(a) * My love's like a red, red rose’ . oe Bantock 
+) Réveille! .. nes ene one oe om Lilgar 


Voice Choir 
John Ireland 
William Baines 


Frank Bride 


Walford Davi 


* Mr. Murdoch was not able to play these solos. 





|[Phote 


> | 


Sydacy J. Loeb.\ 


Among the most prominent figures at the British 
Music Society Congress was Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who delivered entertaining speeches on behalf of 
the Society’s funds and the Municipalisation of 
music. Our photograph was taken at Bayreuth. 
As will be seen, ‘G. B.S.’ was caught speaking. 
The words of the great at supreme crises have 
always some kind of interest, so we are glad the 
photographer recorded this utterance. Here it is : 
‘Have you got me lighted properly?’ 


We have received some particulars of a concert tour in 
undertaken by Mr. Josef Holbrooke. At 
Mandeville, on March 22, a combined recital was given by 
Mr. Holbrooke. Mr. Vasco Akeroyd (violin), and Madame 
Pianoforte recitals were arranged at 


Port Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, and Montego Bay 
during April, with Mr. W. C. Spooner (vocalist) assisting. 
According to programme the tour was to cover Trinidad, 


Bridgetown (Barbados), and Bermuda during May, with the 
Violin Sonatas by 


#Eouian Hatt. Viewty, 
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London Concerts 


ALFRED KALISCH 


By 


The principal orchestral event which has taken 


place since the last issue, was the Philharmonic 
Concert on April 9, conducted by Mr. Landon 
Ronald. It was comparatively uneventful, but 


Rachmaninov’s E minor Symphony is well worth 
hearing. Though it is not much more than twenty 
years old, it already dates ; but it remains a brilliant 
and effective specimen of a modern symphony of its 
own period, 

Miss Marguerite Nielka sang the Monologue and 
Air ‘O toi qui prolongeas’ from Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in 
Tauris’ with considerable dignity of style, and 
Madame Suggia’s playing of Lalo’s Violoncello 
Concerto and some movements from the unaccom- 
panied Suite of Bach satisfied the most fastidious 
critics. 

The second of the concerts of the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra (the New Symphony Orchestra), 
conducted by Mr. Landon 
included a very effectively scored Rhapsody for 
Orchestra, ‘Over the hills,’ by Percy E. Fletcher. 
It was conducted by the composer, and its genial 
presentment of Bank Holiday impressions pleased 
the audience very much. ; 

At the same concert, the young Serbian violinist, 
Yovanovitch Bratza, delighted the audience in 
Cchaikovsky’s Concerto. There is no doubt that this 


boy has enormous gifts, but he requires some severe | 


training. 


How urgent is this need was shown still more | 
conclusively when he played at Dame Melba’s | 
Concert at the Albert Hall. His misreading of a 


little Minuet of Mozart was almost tragic, though he 
played his other pieces very well. The Melba 


Concert in question, on May 22, was a great event. | 
Once or | 


Dame Melba sang as beautifully as ever. 
twice her very high notes were not quite what they 
used to be years ago, but otherwise it was not possible 
to detect a flaw in her vocal armour. Of course 
encores were plentiful. 

Mr. Tom burke made his ré-appearance at the 
same concert, and secured the greatest effect inan Aria 
from ‘La Forza del Destino.’ It was generally 
noticed that his middle notes have gained in power, 
though possibly at the sacrifice of some of their 
beauty, and his phrasing showed a_ considerable 
advance on his last year’s work. Needless to say, he 
too aroused tremendous enthusiasm. 

On the following Sunday, May 9, when Dame 
Clara Butt filled the Albert Hall, a feature of the 
programme which distinguished it from many other 
Clara Butt concerts was that she sang an unusual 
number of songs in lighter vein, and sang them 
with consummate skill. There are probably few, if 
any, singers living who could make smal! things so 
effective in so large a space. 

The number of vocal recitals has been more than 
ever bewildering, and first in chronological order to be 
mentioned is that given by Miss Flora Woodman at 
Queen’s Hall on April 21. It is a long time 
since she has challenged criticism in so serious a way, 
but the fluency of her florid singing and her unaffected 
sincerity of expression vindicated her right to do so. 
It must be a long time since ‘ Bel Raggio’ was heard 
at a London concert, yet this old battle horse of the 
prime donne of a past generation is still capable 
of some lively caracoles. 


Ronald, on May 11, | 


At a recital on the following day, at Zolian Hall, 
| Miss Mignon Nevada sang very charmingly. Her 
|reading of Ernest Maurel’s ‘Si mon rival’ was 
| unexpectedly dramatic. The programme also included 
an Arietta from Puccini’s new one-act opera, ‘ Gianni 
| Schicchi,’ which was new to London—a very taking 


| trifle, but made up of scraps from the composer’s earlier 


|works. The first appearance of the Indian tenor, 
| Ali Khan, gorgeously robed in scarlet and gold, was 


|interesting. He has a warm voice and sings with 
| fervour. . 
| One of the best singers heard here for some time 
}is Mr. Cecil Fanning, the American baritone. He 
|has a beautiful voice and exceptional command of 
| tone-colour, with a diction so clear that every word 
| can be heard at the back of the hall. In addition to 
| this, he has exceptional interpretative gifts. He was 
| unfortunately very nervous at his first recital, 
| especially at the beginning, so that those who only 
|heard the early part of his programme, as was the 
| case with several of the critics, were hardly able to 
| gain a fair impression. 

Madame Calvé gave her last recital on May 1. 
|The only thing demanding special record is her 
singing of some Pyrenean folk-songs. 

Mr. Gerald Cooper is a tasteful vocalist, who gave 
his first recital on May 1. He received excellent 
help from a group of madrigal singers. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 


There has been an unusual amount of interesting new 
chamber music. The re-appearance of the Bohemian 
| String Quartet was very welcome. The extraordinary 
vitality of these players, their amazing wealth of tone, 
which yet never suggests an attempt to imitate the 
orchestra, and the wonderful balance of their evsemdle 
always give us something to think about. It is a 
mistake, too, to imagine that they can play only Czech 
| music ; though of course the music of Dvorak, Suk, 
and Smetana brings out their finest qualities. Their 
playing on May 12 of Elgar’s Quartet, which they 
had specially studied with the composer, was 
remarkably interesting, for they made us see the 
work from a new angle. Some of the mystic 
aloofness which we are wont to associate with it 
was perhaps missing, but in compensation we 
| had more warm human feeling, especially in the slow 
| movement, and there was an unusual brilliancy about 
the Finale. 
| At the same concert we had Arnold Bax’s Pianoforte 
| ° : . ° 
| Quintet, which had only once before been played in 
| London— at an afternoon event given by the Music 

Club, on the day following a particularly unpleasant 
|air-raid and with lively anticipations of another, in 
| 1917, when it was perhaps not possible to form an 
| unbiassed judgment. It is certainly a very remark- 
jable work, perhaps destined to be remembered 
|longer than any of its native contemporaries. In 
'spite of its complexity, its structure is logical and 
| finely proportioned. It is full of melody, and a 
| storehouse of new and legitimate effects. The idiom 
|may be described either as Stravinsky-ised Celtic 
| folk-song or Hibernianised Russian, In any case, 
| whichever view we adopt, it is a very fascinating 
| blend of East and West. It is strange that we should 
| have had to wait so long for a second performance, 
| and it will not be creditable to British music if we 
| have to wait as long for another. Probably one of 
| the reasons for the delay has been the fact that it is 
/not accessible except in manuscript, an omission 
|which ought soon to be rectified. The whole 








performance was full of life and imagination, and 
Miss Fanny Davies’s help at the pianoforte was very 
valuable. She played at all the five concerts given 
by the Bohemian Quartet. 

Another new British chamber work which has not 
attracted quite the attention it deserved is Mr. Cyril 
Scott’s Pianoforte Trio, which was given by the 
Misses Harrison, with the composer at the pianoforte, 
on April 24. Mr. Cyril Scott remains faithful to his 
idiom with a devotion which occasionally seems to 
interrupt the free flow of his modern ideas. It would 
be more effective if he did not cling to it quite so 
persistently. The 7?7ve disproves the theory that 
Mr. Scott has forgotten how to be cheerful; but 
at the same time it does give the impression now 
and then that he is a little ashamed of himself that 
he has allowed his music to become merry. 

At his so-called ‘Chamber Orchestral Concert’ on 
April 27, Mr. Arthur Bliss introduced a Pianoforte 
Quintet of his own, and at the same concert we heard 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Ragtime’ for a combination of instru- 
ments so curious that it deserves detailed mention. 
The instruments concerned are two violins, viola, 
double-bass, flute, clarinet, horn, cornet, trombone, 
percussion, and cymbalum. It is quite a good joke, 
but for Stravinsky to indulge in such diversions seems 
a waste of time for a man who can write music like 
that of ‘ Petroushka.’ At the same time the extra- 
ordinary cleverness with which the unusual com- 
bination is used is undeniable. The absence of the 
violoncello to bridge the gulf between the viola and 
double-bass, and the contrast between the old-world 
cymbalum and the modern sounding brass, give ample 
scope to Stravinsky’s powers of parody. 

Mr. Boris Levenson’s second concert of his 
compositions took ‘place at olian Hall on 
April 29. His Quartet in B flat has the same 
qualities of fluent ease and good workmanship which 
distinguish his other compositions, and also more 


depth and originality. The Schersamfo was 
particularly attractive. His ‘Lyric pieces for 


Violoncello’ and his ‘ Fantasies on Russian Folk-songs 
for String Quartet and Pianoforte’ also deserve 
mention because of the same qualities. 


THE VIOLINISTS 

The greatest sensation of the musical season so 
far has been the first appearance of Jasha Heifetz. 
It deserves mention also for a reason which may 
become historical, that this is the first time an artist 
has been well-known to a large public before 
appearing in person in this country. . I heard one 
lady say after the concert : ‘He is quite as good as 
his records,’ the kind of remark which would have 
been unthinkable a few years ago. The number of 
Heifetz gramophone records sold in this country 
before the concert is said to have been seventy 
thousand, a figure which gives food for thought. 

At his first concert he played nothing which gave 
any opportunity of judging his real powers as an 
interpreter, and it is only possible to say, negatively, 
that he did nothing meretricious or that could offend 
fastidious taste. When he has played works like 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, Bach’s ‘Chaconne,’ and 
César Franck’s Sonata, which are included in his 
future programmes, we shall have some certainty on 
this point, but there is no doubt that as a master of 
technique he has seen now at the age of nineteen few 
living rivals, 

His ease is astonishing, and the way in which even 
in most difficult passages he never scrapes or scratches 
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is all but unparalleled. His tone is strong and pure, 
and, if the analogy may be used, like that of a high 
soprano rather than that of a mezzo-soprano. The 
comparison with Dame Melba, which more than one 
writer has made, is singularly apt. 

M. Achille Rivarde has made a very welcome 
re-appearance, and the breadth of dignity and 
authority in his style will always command 
admiration. 

The number of violinists now before the public who 
would some years ago have been sensational is very 
large, and many of them have been giving recitals, 
As, however, all are familiar, and they have not 
introduced anything new, it would be superfluous to 
mention them in detail, but the names of Miss 
D’Aranyi and M. Hubermann must not be withheld. 

The same may be said of pianists, but Mr. Lamond’s 
Heethoven recital on May g deserves record. Of 
native pianists who are coming to the front, special 
mention should be made of Miss Chilton Griffin, 
Mr. Anderson Tyrer, and Miss Isabel Gray. The 
latter’s playing of a French programme on May 5 
showed her to be equally at home in the old masters as 
in the new. Her playing of Grovlez’s ‘ Almanac les 





Images’ revealed a quite unusual power of 
musical characterization. The pieces themselves 


are unusually clever, and the composer manages to 
be humorous in his nmisic at the pianoforte without 
indulging in extreme dissonances. The most popular 
of the pieces was one called ‘The Huntsman,’ but that 
entitled ‘The Wise Donkeys’ is perhaps the most 
original, 


TWO VIEWS OF ‘NATIONAL OPERA’ 
DINNER TO MR. ALBERT COATES 

On Thursday, April 22, the Music Club gave a 
dinner to Mr. Albert Coates at the Hyde Park Hotel, 
with Lord Burnham in the chair. 

Many musicians distinguished in all branches, to 
the number of about two hundred, sat down to dinner, 
and though after-dinner oratory does not generally 
call for permanent record, the speeches delivered by 
Mr. Albert Coates and Sir Thomas Beecham deserve 
to be remembered. 

Incidentally Mr. Coates mentioned the fact that 
this was the anniversary of his return to England 
after his adventures with the Bolsheviks, and he 
briefly symmarised his experiences in the interval. 
He deplored the fact that in spite of all the great 
resources of Covent Garden and the outstanding 
talent of the Company there, they had done nothing 
more ‘national’ than to perform ‘ Parsifal’ in English. 
He impressed on British composers the need for the 
formation of a National School of Opera on the 
model of that which had grown up in the last century 
in Russia. Musically it was based on Russian idiom 
of national folk-song and national dances ; and the 
heroes of the operas were familiar figures of national 
legends and national history. England, he con- 
tended, had a storehouse of subjects equally rich, 
and the national musical idiom was equally well 
adapted to become the basis of a school of national 
opera. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, in proposing the toast 
‘ National Opera,’ took the opposite view. He rightly 
pointed out that there was much loose thought and 
speaking on the subject, and when we referred to 
‘ National Opera’ we meant two different things, and 
it was time the air was cleared. Some of us meant 
opera of the kind suggested by Mr. Coates, others 
simply meant opera written by native composers in 
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native idiom, whatever the subject of the opera. He 
maintained that for England the latter was the only 
hope of salvation. The whole nature of our civiliza- 
tion was not such as to promise any results of permanent 
value from following the example of the Russian 
composers, and Sir Thomas went on to describe the 
differences between the two nations in this respect. 
He was very severe on those who have condemned 
‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ on the ground that it 
is not opera. What qualities, he asked, essential 
to opera did it lack? It was ‘national’ because it 
was music of the kind which no country but this 
could produce. He pointed to the example of 
Shakespeare, who—apart from his historical plays, 
which after all were not the fine flower of his genius 
—had sought his subjects all over the world, and 
from the literature of all countries, and had yet 
remained the most English of all the poets. Thus, 
he said, English composers could choose their 
subjects from the planet Mars, and an opera written 
on such a subject, provided it had English charac- 
teristics, would be national English opera. The 
School of English or British Opera had of 
course not yet been founded, but he was confident 
that we should have it before long. He made a 
rapid survey of operatic conditions of all other 
countries, and said that he feared the number of 
people interested in music—or, as he put it, amid 
much laughter, ‘interfering in music’—to be found in 
this country was much larger than anywhere else, 
and quoted opinions of how authorities in other 
countries thought the future of music lay in this 
country. Incidentally, he took the opportunity of 
elucidating his relations with the Press, and of solemnly 
and ‘ officially’ holding out the olive branch to the 
critics. Later in the evening he suited the action to the 
word by leaving his seat and joining a group of well- 
known musical critics. A. 





THE NOVELLO CHOIR 


A welcome feature of the present day, and one 
significant of the democratic times in which we live, 
is the steadily growing recognition of the value of 
music both as a pleasant relaxation from the daily 
routine and as a means of promoting good-fellowship 
amongst those who have to be continually rubbing 
shoulders with each other. It is all to the good when 
members of a big firm, irrespective of position, meet 
together for a weekly music-making. It will be an 
excellent thing for the growth of music in’ this 
country, and to the mutual advantage of both 
employers and employed, when every factory and 
business establishment has its own Musical Society. 

The Novello Choir, consisting of members of the 
staff and their friends, and conducted by Mr. Harold 
Brooke, one of the directors of the firm, is, however, 
no new thing. It has been in existence for fourteen 
years, a fact which is perhaps not surprising when 
we remember that it was founded by such a keen 
and accomplished choralist as the late Dr. McNaught. 

At its concert at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
May 8, the choir soon made it evident that it had worked 
hard and wellin the preparation of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ and Parry’s delightful 
‘Pied Piperof Hamelin.’ The singing was admirable 
throughout, and the choralists were successfully 
piloted by their conductor through the not infrequent 
intricacies to be met with in these two works. It is 
true that in the more strenuous passages the over- 
exuberance of the orchestra, backed up by the 








eccentric acoustical qualities of the hall, occasionally 
succeeded in bringing about the temporary eclipse of 
the choir. In the quieter portions, however, and in 
the frequent snatches of unaccompanied singing, the 
singers showed what excellent work they are capable of 
doing. One felt at these moments that it was a pity 
they did not let themselves be heard in some un- 
accompanied items. 

The large audience—which, it was clear, included 
many friends of the performers—was very appreciative 
of a most attractive programme. In addition to the 
work of the choir—which also included Elgar’s 
arrangement of the National Anthem as the opening 
number—Miss Winifred Small played brilliantly in 
two movements from Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch’ Suite, 
and a group of solos, Mr. Joseph Farrington sang 
‘O ruddier than the cherry,’ and contributed an 
exceptionally fine reading of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Eleanore,’ and an air from ‘Pagliacci’ was given 
by the young operatic tenor, Mr. Frank Webster. 

Miss Marguerite Swale was at the pianoforte, the 
organ was in the safe hands of Mr. John E. West, 
and the orchestra—which, it should be mentioned, 
gave an_ exhilarating performance of Balfour 
Gardiner’s ‘Overture to a Comedy’—was led by 
Mr. W. H. Reed. G. G. 





Opera in London 

By FRANCIS E. BARRETT 
OPENING OF THE ROYAL OPERA SEASON : 
THE CARL ROSA SEASON AT THE LYCEUM 


To all intents and purposes there has been no 
cessation in the business of opera-giving throughout 
the month. By the end of the musical year the amount 
of opera-giving to be counted up will be enormous. 
Never has so much opera been heard in London of late 
years, and never in my recollection has so much of it 
been in the vernacular. I do not fear that there has 
been too much operain English, for the simple reason 
that there is an immense amount of way to be made up, 
and also the natural corollary to opera in English is 
English opera. There can be no doubt that such will 
be the end of it all, and a better end one could not 
desire. It is one of the cases in which history may 
well repeat itself, and give us again the days when 
the opera heard in English in this country was 
English opera and nothing else. How and why a 
change came is another story, which may be re-told 
some day ; for the present the fact remains that there 
has been a remarkable amount of opera and that 
there is more to come. 


ROYAL OPERA SEASON 


In the first place I must record that the Royal 
Opera opened its doors once again on May 10, 
Thealterations to the interior of the house were not 
the only changes that marked the undertaking. Its 
official title has now become ‘Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden: Proprietors, The Grand Opera Syndicate, 
Ltd. : Lessees, The Sir Thomas Beecham Opera Co., 
Ltd., under the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham.’ 
This means that the Grand Opera Syndicate which 
has served London so well in the past stands aside, in 
a measure, in favour of Sir Thomas Beecham. A 
new name of ‘International’ has been found for the 
season, and the policy is the representation of grand 
opera in French, Italian, and English by artists 
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belonging to the countries in which those languages 
are used—and to any other. Though the term is new, 
the practice is not, and the presence even of British 
artists at the Royal Opera is no new thing. But I 
shall never cease to acclaim those who consider 
the number should be greater. Provided the singers 
possess the necessary high qualification for the 
Royal Opera there is no reason why they should not 
appear. 

As a matter of fact the British singer down to the 
time of writing has held his own by sheer force of 
excellence. The foreign visitors so far have not 
revealed any distinctive qualities. Those who 
appeared during the first week of the season 
emphasised the fact that the choice of artists from 
abroad had not been so carefully made as in the | 
past. No one of distinction has as yet appeared ; | 
the palm has been borne by Great Britain. The} 
opening performance of Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ | 
re-introduced Madame _ Kousnietzoff—now _ styled | 
Kousnezova—who appeared in pre-war days and} 
charmed us with her good looks and clear voice. | 
She did so again on this occasion, though hardly by 
the light and shade she employed. Mr. Tom Burke} 
made his reappearance to sing Rudolpho, which he} 
did as before, since he is at his best in Italian music | 
whose phraseology suits his methods. There were, 
some newcomers, ¢.g., Signor Ernesto Badini, the 
Marcello, and Signor Concetto Paterna, the Schaunard, 
neither of whom seemed particularly well-suited for 
these parts. The Musetta was Miss Madeline 
Collins, whose third appearance in opera it was—a 
fact somewhat too apparent for the patrons of the 
Royal Opera. M. Cotreuil, who makes a 
welcome return to London, was a_ wholly 
sympathetic Colline, and Mr. Herbert Langley—as in 
the English representations—doubled Benoit and 
Alcindoro. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted, but 
this is not one of the operas he can get through 
with satisfactory results. For the second night 
Puccini’s ‘La Tosca’ was put on. Madame Edvina 
resumed her part of Floria with all her wonted weight. 
The Cavaradossi was M. Ansseau, the Belgian tenor, 
who made a successful appearance last year. He 
sang this part for the first time in London, and made 
much of it. A very notable impersonation of 
Scarpia was given by M. Maguenat, whom one is glad 
to see again. It was the refinement of cruelty, 
emphasised by his great powers as an actor. The 
conductor was Signor Gaetano Bavagnoli, who is new. 
He is essentially a modern conductor, and his reading | 
of the score had many fresh touches. The following | 
evening brought a revival of Bizet’s first opera | 
‘I Pescatori di Perle.’ In spite of some good music, | 
although it is wholly un-Bizetian in style, the work | 
has never taken with the London public. Mapleson 
tried it, Harris tried it, and even a Tetrazzini could | 
not make it ‘go.’ Its fortune is hardly likely to} 
change now. The Leila on this occasion was a 
singer new to London, Signora Graziella Pareto, 
whom Madame Edvina is credited with ‘discovering.’ 
She has an excelleht soprano voice, flexible and sweet ; 
but her method of using it is against her. Her upper 
notes, which might well be round and clear, are hard 
and shrill as the outcome of a way of attacking them 
without sufficient breath-pressure. The part of 
Nadir showed Mr. Tom burke in something differing 
from his previous efforts, and rather exposed the want 
of variety of colour in his voice, his singing being 
otherwise good. Signor Bardini and Mr. Edmund 
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Burke also appeared, and Sir Thomas Beecham 





conducted with full sympathy. The mounting was 
good and the chorus strong, although I did not hear 
the unanimity of pitch I should have liked to notice. 

The following night provided what so far has been 
the best representation. The work was Debussy’s 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ which may or may not be 
called an opera, according to the point of view. My 
view is thatit is not an opera but an uncommonly 
clever musical illustration of the Maeterlinck drama, 
The characters have little to sing ; the action and the 
music are both in the orchestra. But what those on 
the stage had to do they did with great distinction, 
Madame Edvina was the Mélisande, and well expressed 
the characteristics of that somewhat irritating young 
female. M. Maguenat performed a veritable feat 
by appearing as Pelléas. It was a_ wonderful 
performance, and revealed the pliancy of the art as 
cultivated in France. There was no hint of the 
Scarpia of the two nights before; nothing but the 
boyish thoughtlessness. Another French artist, 
Madame Jacqueline Royer, who made her first 
appearance in London, displayed sound methods and 
a_ pleasing, well-managed voice as Genevieve, 
M. Cotreuil was entirely in the picture as Golaud, 
and M. Huberdeau was the aged Arkel. Mr. Percy 
Pitt conducted ably, and the representation was a 
triumph for the French artists. Incidentally, it 
showed us what an immense amount there is to be 


|done before we shall get performances by British 


artists that are ‘ the equal of any Continental town,’ 

But that there is no lack of material among the 
British was very well illustrated the next night, when 
‘La Bohéme’ was repeated, for the Rodolfo was 
taken by Mr. Joseph Hislop, a Scottish tenor from 
Stockholm. He has a genuine tenor voice of 
excellent quality, and sings in thoroughly good style. 
Here is another example of a good British voice whose 
owner has had the benefit of Continental experience. 
Mr. Hislop should do much, not only for himself but 
in the direction of raising the level of the representa- 
tions at the Royal Opera, which so far have not been on 
a very high plane. I should add that at this perform- 
ance Miss Ellinger gave us an improved Musetta 
and M. Dinh Gilly was the Marcello. The first week 
closed with a revival of Donizetti’s comic opera, 
‘Don Pasquale.’ Whatever its merits may be it is 
unsuited to Covent Garden in these days. It was 
well done in its way, for the cast was all Italian, and 
the Italians have a pleasant habit of keeping their 
national masterpieces in their répertoire. Every one 
Italian touring companies has 
‘Don Pasquale’ on tap, so that the task of giving it 
in London was not heavy. Signor Paterna made an 
excellent Don, showing full possession of all the 
quaint movements and gestures proper to the part. 
Signora Pareto was the Norina, Signor Badini 
Malatesta, and Signor Govoni Ernesto. Signor 
Kavagnoli conducted, revelling in the tone of the 
British brass without considering the question otf 
proportion. The performance was greatly enjoyed by 
those who understood Italian. 

The last of the productions I can record is that of 
Puccini’s ‘ Madama butterfly,’ given in Italian. ‘This 
introduced a new exponent of the part in Signora 
Gilda Dalla Rizzi. She is a temperamental person 
with some powerful high notes not altogether free 
from vibrato in excess, almost amounting to tremolo. 
She is a good actress, and was able to give us a 
version of the familiar part that had considerable 
freshness. Chance alsoenabled us tohear Mr. Hislop 
in this opera, for Mr. Riccardo Martin, who had been 
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UNACCOMPANIED PART-SONG FOR FOUR VOICES. i 
Poem by F, Wyvitte Home. Composed by Joun Grrrarp WILLIAMS. ; 





Lonpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liuirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLF AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A, 
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announced to reappear, was indisposed. Mr. Hislop 
did well, though his language sounded stranger than 
usual for the simple fact that it was the Swedish 
tongue, with which I cannot claim to be familiar. It 
did not interfere with his singing, which was of the 
order that shows him capable of sweet and expressive 
tone. Madame Bérat, most famous of Mothers in 
‘Louise,’ appeared as Suzuki, and showed greater 
familiarity with the music than with shos? of Butterfly’s 
house. M. Dinh Gilly was the Consul, and for some 
strange reason did not sing it as well as he did in 
English. Signor Bavagnoli conducted, but indicated 
no great familiarity with the score, of which he gave 
only a perfunctory version. 


SURREY SEASON ENDS 


Having accomplished something in the way of a 
record by continuing for fifteen weeks, the Fairbairn- 
Miln season at the Surrey Theatre came to an end 
on May 15. It has served definitely to establish the 
fact that the public appreciates the bringing of opera 
into its midst. When the difficulties of giving 
opera in this country are remembered, the results of 
the Surrey season become something to be noted. 
As it is impossible to recruit casts from the schools 
of music, since no practical teaching of opera is 
given there, the manager has to rely on his own 
judgment, and throw a singer on to the stage to sink 
or swim. Mr. Fairbairn has brought to light more 
than one British singer who will be heard again, and 
has moreover made known to the world the fact that 
the British composer can write opera. To be more 
explicit: in Miss Maryan Elmar, Miss Mabel Corran, 
Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Andrew Shanks alone, 
he has a quartet capable of very effective representa- 
tion of opera, and in Mr. Gatty’s ‘ The Tempest’ we 
have a worthy work. The closing weeks of the 
season were marked by the production of Gluck’s 
‘ Orpheus’ and Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly.’ The 
Gluck was put on the stage in a highly appreciative 
fashion, not the least effective point being the 
placing of the orchestra behind the scenes. This 
helped considerably in creating atmosphere. Miss 
Irene Ainsley appeared (at short notice) as Orpheus, 
Miss Elmar was the Euridice, and Miss Frances Hall, 
Amor. Mr. W. H. Kerridge directed the perform- 
ance, which was well received by the Surrey audience, 
The repute of ‘Madama Butterfly’ had evidently 
preceded it, for the house was packed to the ceiling. 
With the aid of Miss Clara Simons, who has sung 
the part many times with the Carl Rosa Company, 
and of Miss Antoinette Fairbairn as Suzuki, 
Mr. Lyon Mackie as Pinkerton, and Mr. Andrew 
Shanks as the Consul, with some well-judged 
playing from the orchestra under the hand of 
Mr. Herbert Ferrers, the performance went 
thoroughly well, and was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Gatty’s ‘The Tempest’ was given several times 
with increasing appreciation before the close of a 
season whose record in face of difficulties has 
altogether been highly creditable to those who 
carried it out and to those who supported it. 


PAVLOVA BALLET AT DRURY LANE 


Madame Pavlova’s season of ballet at Drury Lane 
has been well-supported. The programmes have been 
varied each week, and have made known several 
unfamiliar examples. They have also afforded a very 
fine insight into the art of this delightful dancer. 
Among the numbers have been part of Tchaikovsky’s 

D 





‘Sleeping Beauty,’ and the ‘Walpurgis Night’ 
ballet from Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ now so rarely seen. 
It was to the benefit of provincial opera-goers that 
at one time it was regularly performed after the 
opera by the Moody-Manners Company, though in 
London it is equally regularly omitted. Madame 
Pavlova appeared in the Tchaikovsky and Mlle. 
Karalli in the Gounod. The next change introduced 
a comic ballet, entitled ‘The Magic Flute,’ in which 
Mile. Butsova excelled. It was followed by an 
illustration of some Chopin numbers entitled 
‘Autumn Leaves,’ notable for some particularly 
elegant dancing by Madame Pavlova and for some 
remarkably beautiful dresses representing the autumn 
leaves. The Elysian Fields scene from Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus’ was given in ballet form, providing yet 
another aspect of the art of Madame Pavlova, the 
bill including, from a musical point of view, one of 
the most attractive numbers in the répertoire in the 
shape of an Eastern piece entitled ‘La Peri,’ with 
music by M. Paul Dukas, a composer of whom we 
do not hear enough. At each performance the 
divertissements have been quite a feature, Madame 
Pavlova’s contributions in the shape of a fascinating 
illustration of a Beethoven Rondo, a ‘Scéne 
Dansante,’ ‘La Nuit’ and the ‘Gavotte Pavlova’ 
supplying a very full representation of the extent 
and variety of the art of dancing as expounded by 
this organization in general and Madame Pavlova 
in particular. 








Choral Wotes and Wews 
By W. MCNAUGHT 


The rehearsals for the Handel Festival seem to 
have made a promising start. The first meeting of 
the London contingent took place at Westminster 
Chapel on May 10, under Sir Frederic Cowen’s 
direction. Some three thousand singers attended. 
There are many new members in the body, and the 
addition of fresh tone was very noticeable. Some 
fine choral effects appear to have been obtained, the 
pianissimos of this huge choir making a deep impres- 
sion on the listeners. The work in rehearsal was ‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus.’ - At the close of the evening session 
the conductor declared that he had never known 
a more satisfactory first rehearsal for the Handel 
Festival. On the first four Friday evenings in June 
the rehearsals of the amateur section of the orchestra 
are to be held at the Crystal Palace, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter W. MHedgcock. The 
only alteration in the programme of the Festival (as 
published in our issue for April, page 253) is the 
substitution of the Overture to the ‘ Occasional 
Oratorio’ for the Overture to ‘ Athaliah.’ 

The Holme Valley Male-Voice Choir introduced a 
new excitement into London music for a few days 
during last month. The choir was brought up to sing 
at a concert of the British Music Society, and 
afterwards appeared at the Palladium. Its resonant 
tone (albeit somewhat hard in the /ortissimo of the 
tenors), its fine drill, and its grip of expression were 
very stimulating. The first quality in the singing was 
cleverness, and choral cleverness is sufficiently rare 
in our southern regions to be refreshing when it does 
appear, even to those who are fully aware that it is 
not the ultimate goal in choral work and that the 
typical northern choir has other and more refined 
faculties in its grasp. It is well known that the 
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school from which these faculties spring is the| 
Competition Festival, which has built great things out | 
of the helpful material of northern voices, But a| 
writer in the Daily 7Te/egraph—a paper that is noted | 
for its support of the competition movement—has 
been led by the singing of the Holme Valley Choir | 
estimating the tendencies of the 
‘Here is a choir from the region | 

he thinks: ‘Its singing | 
Therefore the competitive | 
He writes: 


into wrongly 
competitive idea, 
of competitive festivals’ 
tends towards trickery. 
festivals put a premium on trickery,’ 
‘ Briefly, this choir appears to be a direct 
product of the Competition Festival, to be a 
living example of the artistic dangers of that 
movement. One may congratulate Mr. Silverwood 
and his choir upon their efficiency—an efficiency 
that implies much keenness and discipline. But 
efficiency alone will not make music, even if it 
wins points in competition. ‘This anxiety to make | 
“points” only resulted yesterday in an exaggera- | 
tion (chiefly dynamic) that wasat times startling. | 
The strident opening of Elgar’s “Feasting I | 
watch” was a case in point; for here was a_ | 
reflective and dignified poem not merely mis- 
understood but destroyed.’ 


Without casting any doubt on his critical judgment 
of the singing, one may question the moral he draws 
from it. 
If the Holme Valley Choir was as bad as he says 

‘here a crescendo without meaning, there a decres- 
cendo, commas in the text inflated into semi-colons 
and full-stops’)—then it was a living example, not of 
the dangers of the competition movement, but of the 
dangers it strives to overcome. There are so many 
people without experience of our Festivals who are 
ready to seize upon any opportunity for criticising 
them, that a somewhat misleading opinion published 


with the full authority of the Daetly Telegraph's 
musical staff should not pass unnoticed. If the 
competition movement were in the hands of 
unimarinative people, and were left to develop 
on sporting lines, there would be a_ danger 
that mere cleverness and ear-tickling display 
would win points’ from the sporting and 
musically-blind referees. But the movement is, 
h ipp bette shepherce d. Its artistic utilitv is in 
the hands, not of secretaries and committees, but of 
adjudicators; and it Is not complimentary to the 
eminent musicians—men susceptible to every refine- 
ment in music and its interpretation—who have set 
the standard at competitions for the last thirty vears 
to accuse them of uch narrowness as to. exalt 
technical display. With any adjudicator worth his 
salt, as most of them are, a too strident opening in 
*Feasting | watch’ would count as a fault and lead 


‘loss of points.” One would have thought this 


toa 


obvious. It is hardly fair to saddle the competition 
movement with the existence of errors it strives to 
check. 

Che same writer strengthens these very arguments 


nalater notice of the Birmingham Festival. Hesavys: 


‘There is still, however, a very noticeable effort 
on the part of conductors to pay more respect to 
the letter than to the spirit, but in such adjudi- 
Dr. Hugh P. Allen, Mr. Frederick 
Dawson, Mr. Daniel Price, and Mr. Hugh S. 
Roberton, the had, on Saturday, 
wise and sympathetic counsellors.’ 


cators as 


candidates 


That is, there is a tendency to err, but competition 
checks it, . 


| Musical Society came to 


| Mr. W. F. 


It often happens at choral rehearsals that a 
conductor, by way of experiment, will lay down his 
baton and launch his choir on a chorus or part-song 
without any guidance. Anyone who has witnessed 
such a test will remember the looseness and inertness 
of the singing. Time is kept, but rhythm falters and 
unity is dissolved. Yet recently a choir sang in 
London, publicly, without a conductor, and kept a 
crisp rhythm and as much unity as could be desired, 
It was no experiment in their case, but a pathetic 
necessity, for the singers were blind, and came from 
the Royal College for the Blind at Norwood. One 
could not help wondering, while listening to them, 
whether there was real cause for the usual lifelessness 
of unconducted singing, or whether it was only the 
result of mental habit. A lesson can be drawn from 
the blind people’s necessity. It could only be 
beneficial to a choir to practise unconducted singing 
until it had learnt to secure rhythm and unity from 


| within itself—in fairly simple and continuous music, 


of course. A choir so trained would be more ready 
to master subtleties of interpretation than if it had 


| never dispensed with the conductor’s beat. 


Stanford’s ‘The Voyage of Maeldune’ opened the 
programme of the Royal Choral Society’s concert at the 
Albert Hall on April 24. A work of power and imagination, 
and full of stimulating music for choral singers, it was 
heard with real enjoyment and some wonder at its 
comparative neglect in choral programmes. The composer 


| conducted a performance that helped to set forth the fine 


qualities of the music, and in which Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Herbert 
Brown made efficient of their abilities. Stanford's 
‘Songs of the Fleet’ were also given, and Elgar’s * Sea 
Pictures,’ under Sir Frederick Bridge. Mr. Hubert Bath 
conducted his orchestral tone-poem, ‘The Visions of 
Hannele,’ and the programme concluded with Hamilton 
Harty’s ‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ with the compose: 
conducting. In this brilliant work the choir was able to 
make good use of its tone-power. 
Oxford House Choral Society gave 
Fallen,’ at (Jueen’s Hall, on April 27, 
music with the beauty of tone and expression that these singers 
have long commanded under Mr. Cuthbert Kelly’s direction. 
Miss Flora Mann the soloist. Parry’s choral songs 
* Jerusalem’ and * England’ were also in the programme, 
and the Excelsior Boys’ Choir made its customary appe 


use 


Elgar's ‘For the 
and sang this noble 


was 


ance with folk-songs. 

*The death of * Minnehaha’ was performed by the Central 
london Choral and Orchestral Society at Central Hall o1 
April 20, Mr. David J. Thomas conducting and Miss Mabel 
Manson and Mr. Reginald Johnson being the soloists. \n 
interesting diversion was provided by Miss Gwendolen 
Coleridge- Taylor with recitations, 

On May 11, the Langham Choral Society, a body of sev 
hundred voices formed chiefly from the telephone service, 
gave an alert performance of ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast’ at 
(Jueen’s Hall, under Mr. Hugh Marleyn’s direction. 


The season of the Colchester and District 
an end on April 29 with a 
performance of ‘St. Paul’ at the Moot Hall. Both choir 
and orchestra earned great praise under the direction of 
Kingdom. 


COLCHESTER, 


CRAVEN ARMs.—*Samson’ was chosen by the Craven 
Arms and District Choral Society for its nineteenth concert 
on May 4. Under the Rev. W. M. D. Latouche the choit 
sang with vigour and precision. An orchestra, chiefly 
drawn from Ludlow, provided the accompaniments, assiste«! 
at the pianoforte by Mr. F. E. Bastick, organist of Ludlow 
Parish Church. 
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Dover.—A large audience attended the concert given by 
the Choral Union on April 21 to commemorate the second 


| Experienced pianist desires to meet competent violinist, 
cellist, and viola player (preferably G. E.R. season-ticket 


| 
P ° | A 
anniversary of the Zeebrugge-Ostend action. The programme} holders) for study and enjoyment of classical quartets. 
| 
| 


appropriately included Stanford’s ‘The Revenge ’ and ‘ Last 
Post,’ and a new work by the conductor, Mr. H. J. Taylor, 
entitled ‘Sea-girt England,’ written for unaccompanied 


voices. 


EALING.—On May | and 3 the Faling Philharmonic | 


Society gave a concert version of ‘Carmen’ under the 
direction of Mr. E. Victor Williams. The chorus singing 
was notably bright and effective, and the solo parts were 
excellently sung by Miss Winifred Kennard, Miss Irene 
Ainsley, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. George Baker. 


HANLEY.—Mr. Hamilton Harty and Mr. John James | 
have been appointed conductors of the North Staffordshire 


District Choral Society for the next season. 


HERTFORD.—-An admirable performance of ‘ Elijah’ was | 


given by the East Herts Musical Society on May 6, under 
the direction of Dr. W. J. Comley. The solo parts were 
taken by Miss Cynthia Harris, Miss Evelyn Pull, Mr. John 
Collett, and Mr. Graham Smart. 

LreEvs.—The Leeds New Choral Society, of which Mr. 


| 
| 
H. Matthias Turton is founder and conductor, gave a| 2 Buxton Road, TI Heath: Mr. A. WEBE 
a s ’ 2, Buxton Koad, yornton eath; orto Mr, A. EBEL, 
| 


concert at the Town Hall on April 28, by which evidence 
was afforded of its continued artistic progress. Elgar’s ‘ King 
Olaf,’ and Stanford’s ‘The Revenge’ were given with 
thoroughness and great vitality of expression. An orchestra | 
played the accompaniments, and added Weber’s ‘ Oberon’ 
Overture. 

Norwicu.—On May 6 the Norwich Choral Society, 
conducted by Dr. Bates, gave Elgar’s ‘The Banner of | 
St. George,’ and part of Handel’s Coronation Anthem | 
which was chosen to celebrate the anniversary of the King’s 
accession. 

Kiron.—The Choral Society gave musical performances 
in Holy Trinity Church and the Wesleyan Chapel on 
April 23 and 28. The choir and orchestra of a hundred and 
twenty very creditably performed a difficult and ambitious 
programme that included Parry's ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ 
choruses from the ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ Elgar’s “Go, song of | 
mine,’ Bach’s ‘I wrestle and pray,’ and Cornelius’s * The 
surrender of the soul.’ Mr. P. R. Pfaff conducted. 

ULVERSTON.—The concert edition of * Faust’ was given 
on April 16 by the Choral Society with full orchestral 
accompaniment. Mr. E. Telfer conducted. 


Chamber Music for Hmateurs 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
mmnouncements by amateur chamber miutsictans who 
wish to get into touch with ether players. We shall 

glad if those making use of the scheme will let us 
tnow when their announcements have borne Sruit. 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
three times, 


Pianist would like to meet with number of players, stringed 
instruments preferred, for practice of classical and modern 
music. Would also play with amateur orchestra. 
Manchester district.—* Alceste,’ c/o .Vusical Times 

Good amateur string players required for symphony 
orchestra, and to co-operate with choral Society. Short 
test required. Rehearsals Wednesday evenings, near 
Liverpool Street.—J. Il. CHIsHaAM, 30, Broke Road, 
Dalston, E.-%. 

Pianist (male) wishes to join other men in practice of classical 
chamber music. Ealing or Acton.—H.S., 45, Myrtle 
Road, Acton, W.-3. 

Flautist (not a beginner) desires co-operation with pianist | 
and small party, locally. Not too advanced. Evenings. | 
Mr. M. MATHEW, 97, Cromwell Road, Wimbledon. 

Gentleman, higher public school teachér, wishes to join any 
London band as violinist (amateur).—A. Frosric, 12, 
Essex Road, Acton, W.-3. 

Thoroughly experiencd Viola player (lady) would give 
services in orchestra and chamber music concerts, Xc., for 
expenses.—‘ Viola,’ c/o Wusical Times. l 


Broxbourne and Bishops Stortford district.—H. G. B., 
c/o Musical Times. 
| Young pianist wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist for study of 
classical trios, or would join violinist alone. Any evening 
after 7.—J. W. SINCLAIR, 65, September Road, Tuebrook, 
| Liverpool. 
| Quintet party want practice-room containing a good piano, 
| in a private house, hall, or school, within two miles of 
G.P.O., for use once a week (not Saturday or Sunday) 
from 5-8 p.m. In return free recitals would be given.— 
B. B. H. W., c/o .Wustcal Times. 
Pianist wishes to join chamber music party. Most evenings 
free.—Miss D. E. L. TREvoR, c/o ‘ The Homestead,’ 
Rawlings Road, Bearwood, Smethwick, near Birmingham. 





Young lady pianist desires to join trio or quartet for 
practice of good music.—V., 108, Norbury Crescent 
Norbury, S.W. 

Violinist (amateur) required to complete trio for chamber 
music practice.—Apply to Mr. C. W. Scorr, B.A., 





133, Langdale Road, Thornton Heath. 

| Violinist and ’cellist (male), good sight-readers, wanted to 
join flautist and pianist in weekly practice. Good-class 
miscellaneous music. Fine practice room and all music 
found. Muswell Hilldistrict.—F. H., c/o usical 7imes. 
| Pianist desires to join quartet, violinist and ’cellist. Good 
music.—GEORGE Day, 10, Little Oak Road, Aston. 
Birmingham. 


Birmingham amateur orchestra requires deputy leading 
violin and ‘cello. Alsooboeandhorn. Central practices, 
Fridays.—Apply to Secretary, Stafford House, The 
Retreat, Aston Manor, Birmingham 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist and ‘cellist. Classical and 
modern music. Margate and Cliftonville district. Most 
evenings free.—* Allandale,’ c/o Wesical Time 


DR. R. R. TERRY AND ‘THE CRYES OF 
LONDON’ 

In the Queen of March 27 and April 3, Dr. R. R. 
Terry filled six columns with complaints as to Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s edition of the Deering, Weelkes, 
and Gibbons ‘ Cryes of London,’ recently published 
by Messrs. Novello. He gave numerous music-type 
illustrations, and altogether managed to produce an 
impression that the edition was bristling with errors. 
Sir Frederick replied in the issue of May 8, but his 
letter was too brief to do more than deal with two or 
three of the points raised. Dr. Terry’s rejoinder 
two columns—followed in the same number. 

Since the correspondence appeared we have 
consulted the original manuscripts, and find that in all 
but a few cases Sir Frederick Bridge’s edition is correct. 
In the space at our disposal we are able to deal only 
with the points that can be set forth briefly and with a 
minimum of music-type. 

First we repeat Sir Frederick’s remark that the 
editions were prepared for performance, rather than 
for library or museum. ‘This, it seems to us, fully 
justifies seme slight modifications both of text and 
music. For example, Deering wrote : 


— ee «| 
= = = = ° 





Ex. 2. 
+y—a— 
Sprats two-pencea peck, two-pence a peck, two-pence a_ peck. 
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; ; 
We do not think Dr. Terry will find many musicians | The Editor changes this to : 
joining him in holding up shocked hands at vandalism nicesneneneeaenetitiamataamamianiil 
of this excellent type. He says that ‘the Elizabethans Bx. 6. # = = e Le -| 
would quite naturally (without altering the values uv Wee a on th 


of any of the notes) have sung : 

. si | This is duly objected to by Dr. Terry. 

TWoptace & peck. | It seems incredible that a critic in these busy days 
It may be so. But until Georgians are clever enough | (when paper is so short, too !) should be at pains to 
to emulate Elizabethans in what certainly appears to| print a long list of such quibbles in the guise of a 
bea difficult feat, we hope editors will be as considerate | review. 
as Sir Frederick has been in this case. Moreover, Dr. Terry makes a more serious charge when he 
as our readers will hardly need reminding, musical | accuses Sir Frederick of substituting, on page 7 of 
notation was in Deering’s time a very limited | the Weelkes, eight bars of 2oth-century harmony 
affair. No doubt Deering thought of the cry as| in five-parts for 16th-century harmony in four- 
it is noted by Sir Frederick Bridge—a method | parts. But Sir Frederick has done nothing of the 
that reproduces natural speech as nearly as possible | kind, ; His copyist at the British Museum found that 
—but his means of putting it on paper were only | the Weelkes MS. (Add. MSS. 189 36-9) was marked 
approximate. ‘of V. voy,’—v7e., for five voices. But the MS. 

Here is another example of Dr. Terry’s pedantic| contained only four parts. Another MS. (Add, 
regard for the text, regardless of practicability. | MSS. 37402-6), however, also contained four parts, 
Deering wrote a pair of cries for (male) alto| somewhat different. The Editor, we think, com- 
voice, the second of which involved the alto’s singing mitted no crime in collating the two MSS., and so 
down to : producing music ‘ of V. voy.’ The result is sufficiently 
— primitive for most ears, and we must confess our sur- 
Ex. 3. e— >—— prise that one so familiar with the subject as Dr. Terry 

aes — should have regarded the passage as a mere Wardour 
Street imitation. At the same time we think it a 
pity Sir Frederick did not make it clear in his preface 
or by a foot-note that the passage was the result 
of a collation of two MSS. The second of the MSS., 
by the way, is evidently unknown to Dr. Terry. In 
his rejoinder to Sir Frederick he says the MS. ‘ does 
not appear in the catalogue.’ We advise Dr. Terry 
to look again: he will find it in No. 3. 

We willingly admit the justice of the complaint 
that the compressed score of the Deering work 
has not been so arranged as to make it convenient 

‘The crier is calling “ Ripe respass” [s#¢; the | for pianoforte players. Sir Frederick has been so 
MS. has “raspise”]. As every studentof Herrick | practical in other respects that it is a pity he was so 
and old English knows, “ respass” was the old | literal and inconvenient in this. 
word for raspberry. Instead of giving the cry as Lack of space prevents our going further into 
in the original MS., the Editor alters “respass” | detail. We end by pointing out that Dr. Terry 
to “raspberries,” thus involving alteration of the | made thirty-two charges of departure from the MS. 
composer’s notes as well.’ These have been carefully investigated, and we find 
that in only /wo instances is Dr. Terry right; a few 
others are obvious misprints which have now been 
corrected, and in _ several there is room _ for 
more than one opinion—as is inevitable in such 
matters. The great bulk of the thirty-two complaints 
are of the puerile type we have shown above. 


As the alto part in choral societies is now almost 
invariably sung by women, Sir Frederick gives the 
passage to the tenor, and hands over the following 
cry, consisting of the same notes, to the bass—a 
commonsense procedure which involves a_ slight 
alteration of the time-value of a couple of notes and the 
insertion of a crotchet rest. Dr. Terry objects, but 
we fancy contraltos will be grateful. 

A dire offence is perpetrated on page 11. 
Dr. Terry says: 





If this edition had been prepared for the use of 
students of Herrick and old English, Sir Frederick’s | 
alteration would no doubt have been indefensible. | 
Here is another example of a very reasonable | 


modernisation of text : 


DEERING. Bripce. | Not often do we find so much smoke (eight columns 
| . . 
en Ae nm ee ee ee oO O “a f w Ss 1 . 
:.. LL SSS | of the Queen ith so little fire 
— oo = =~ 
————- _ a a a ae | — 
Mis - ter - is soope. Mis - tress sweep. | 


PARRY MEMORIAL FUND. 


The committee of the above fund asks us to insert 
the following : 


There is surely no point in the retention of the old text 
here. Dr. Terry is not consistent. He says elsewhere : 
‘The Weelkes cries open with ‘Ny oisters.” 

The obsolete word “ny,” when applied to food, . : + 
means “fresh” as opposed to “stale.” In that in the year for a permanent memorial to Sir Hubert 
sense the Editor is no doubt justified ; Parry to be placed in Gloucester Cathedral has met 
-- Pope * ae justinead in with wide response. The Prince of Wales before 
translating it as “ new, leaving England expressed his wish to be associated 
with it, and sent a donation. The list of subscribers 
Exactly; and is there any less justification! includes the names of many prominent musicians and 
for sweep = soope, and raspberries = raspise ? amateurs of music, business houses and _ musical 


Yet another case, of hair-splitting. The MS. has : societies. Among these last are Messrs. Novello, the 
proprietors of J/usical Opinion, the Bristol Madrigal 


Society, the Bristol Musical Club, and the Gloucester 


' 
} 
| 
The appeal issued through a letter to the Press early 








Ex. 5. =2— 00 ef 2 Orpheus Society. It is felt, however, that there must 
re —— : be many other individuals and societies, particularly 
Fi- er and your light. choral societies, who would wish to take part in a 
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national memorial to the man whose art has enriched 
their musical resources to an incalculable extent. The 
fund is being kept open for a time in order to give 
fuller opportunity for this, and to allow ofthe response 
of music-lovers abroad and in the Overseas Dominions. 

The Dean of Gloucester has expressed a wish that 
the memorial in the Cathedral should be simple. The 
committee of the Parry Memorial Fund is in 
complete accord, and is only desirous that it should 
be as representative as possible of the many-sided 
interests which engaged Sir Hubert Parry’s sympathies 
throughout his life. With this in view donations, even 
of the smallest amount, will be welcomed. They 
should be sent to the hon. treasurer, the Hon. Norah 
Dawnay, 29, Oxford Square, Iondon, W. 2. 


in Memoay of 
Sin WitiaM STERNDALE BENNETT 
M.A. BCL. MUS. DOC. (CANTAB! 
PROFESSOR OF MUS? TWE UN 


ic IN 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. PRINCIPAL 
or MU Sic. 


HARMONK : 
THE BACH SOCIETY. ETC. ETC 


GORN IN SHEFFIELD APRIL 15.186 
DIED 1% LONDON FEBRUARY |. 1675 


SON OF 
RopeaT BENNETT. 
ORGANIST OF THIS ChYRON 
‘eri — 1619. 





[Phote. by WW” H. Rabington, Sheffield 





We are glad to reproduce a photograph of the 
Sterndale Bennett Memorial Tablet, erected in| 
Sheffield Parish Church by musicians who co-operated | 
in the Festival at the composer’s centenary, April 13 | 


and 14, 1916, 





JOHN FIELD’S VIOLIN DISCOVERED | 
IN FINLAND 


| 
It is interesting to learn that a genuine Stainer | 
violin, which was once the property of the famous | 


many generations. Not a few Stainer instruments, 
now almost rarer than Stradivaris, found their way 
into Austrian monasteries, and when towards the end 
of the 18th century these religious houses were 
dissolved, the precious violins were eagerly purchased 
by the cognoscenti in England. 

Dr. Friedmann’s instrument was, it appears, brought 
to Petrograd from England in 1804 by the celebrated 
John Field. From him it passed into the hands of 
Alexander Villoing, the pianoforte teacher of the 
brothers Nikolai and Anton Rubinstein. Villoing was 
one of Russia’s greatest connoisseurs and collectors of 
old instruments, and the Stainer violin in question, 
which was industriously played at Villoing’s chamber 
music evenings, was known and highly valued in the 


|most distinguished musical circles at Petrograd 


during the first half of the 19th century. 

The instrument was later presented as a gift to 
a distinguished contributor to Villoing’s musical 
evenings, M. Alexander Bogdanoff, conductor of 
the orchestra of the Imperial Ballet. M. Bogdanoff 
had been a favourite pupil of the great Henri 
Vieuxtemps at the Paris Conservatoire. After his 
death, the violin was sold by his heirs to the 
music firm of Westerlund, at Helsingfors, from whom 
it was purchased by Dr. Friedmann. It bears the 
inscription ‘Jacobus Stainer, in Absam, prope 
Oenipontum, 1676,’ and is now being played by 
Mile. Beatrice Friedmann, a pupil of Anton Sitt. 
Connoisseurs express their admiration for the 
pleasing form and beautiful lines of the instrument, 
as well as for its mellow and noble tone. 


THE RATIONALE OF CUTS AND 
ADAPTATIONS 
By SYDNEY GREW 


What are we to do with our classical sonatas, 
symphonies, concertos, oratorios, cantatas, operas, 
and the rest? Play one or two of them in the whole 
once in a decade, and so establish them as curiosities ? 
Select a few examples of each type, play these so 
often as to make them tiresome, and get thereby a 
false idea of what they stand for? Or play them in 
careful selection and judicious curtailment, and by 
that means build up a good and full repertory and 
make ourselves acqainted practically with the phases 
of art these works represent? I think the latter. 

As things stand to-day, our practical public 
knowledge of the classics is at once an insult to the 
masters and an indictment of ourselves. We are 
familiar with about six symphonies of Haydn and 
Mozart, with three or four concertos, with one or two 


‘serenades’ or divertissements, and at the most with 


| some dozen other miscellaneous works. Of Schubert 


we know the B minor Symphony and the ‘ Rosamunde’ 
music. Our stock repertory of pianoforte classics is 
confined to a few Beethoven sonatas. We are 
ignorant of Bach and Handel, for the few pieces of 
theirs which we play are as nothing among the many 
hundreds of equal value which they composed. We 





English (or Irish) pianist and composer, John Field, | are as unacqainted with the minor classics of the 17th 
has come to light at Helsingfors, the capital of | and 18th centuries as we are with the other side of 
Finland. The violin, which is now the property of|the moon. We have lost sight of the innumerable 
Dr. Hermann Friedmann, has been submitted to the| wonders and beauties of the Italian and French 
most searching tests, and no doubt of its genuineness | writers of opera. Rameau and Gluck have departed. 
is entertained by such well-known experts as M. Anton | Lassus, Palestrina, and our own Elizabethans are as 
Sitt and M. Antti Niklander. }remote from our public as are Oriental musicians, 

Dr. Friedmann himself has carried his researches | Such a state of affairs reflects discredit on ourselves. 
into the history of the instrument backward through | It proves us unworthy of our heritage. 
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We probably all agree to-day that the present has played senza repetisione, | think we should in general 
‘greater claims on us than ‘the past, and that if, play the repeats he has marked. There is usually 
circumstances compel a choice it is modern art that some special reason for his departure from custom, 
must benefit. Not even Bach and Beethoven have | In /ina/es where the music moves in 8- or 16-bar 
claims superior to the claims of living composers. | phrases, each marked for immediate repeat, we must 
The eternal order is, /an, know thyself, and it can be | be guided in this matter first by the manner in which 
obeyed in full only by knowing of the present, which | the composer treats the passage in the responsive 
is formed by living man. But it is none the less a| section, and, secondly, by the speed and character of 
vital fact that the present, and we of the present, are| the music : swift movement and lightness of effect 
formed of the past, and that we know and understand | often compel us to play the repeats. One thing is 
ourselves only out of adequate knowledge of what has| certain as to the matter of repeats : their inclusion 
made us. We must use our heritage. And since our | or elimination must be consistent and _ scientific. 
heritage represents an embarrassment of riches, we | The result must be logical. We may often shorten 
must use it wisely. Time is short. It is very | the slow introductions to first movements. Some- 
crowded with contemporaneousness. We must] times we discard these altogether. It often happens 
abbreviate our possessions, make a sensible selection | that these have but little emotional significance for us 
from our riches. Time is quite free enough for us to| of to-day. 
do this. | I fail to see any reason (historical, architectural, 

How is the selection to be made? Commonsense | or xsthetic) why we should not frequently perform 
gives the answer it gave a hundred years ago in the| detached movements or any two adjacent movements. 
analogous case of literature, and which it gives to-day | In nine out of every ten symphonies up to the time of 
in the playing of Shakespeare. the ‘Eroica,’ each movement is a complete thing. 

Chaucer had no public life until Cowden Clarke, | It has no inner connection with its companions. _ Its 
Wordsworth, and others began to select ‘the| relation to the whole is governed by a law external to 
beauties’ of that poet and make these clear to| the principle operating within itself. In the old days 
modern minds. The old English dramatists were | songs were often interpolated between the movements 
unknown until Charles Lamb published them in tl e| as dances used to be given between the acts of a 
form of extracts and selections. The modern actor | tragedy). The composers themselves had little sense 
adapts Shakespeare to the modern stage. When he| of what we nowadays call the ‘subjective cyclic 
plays ‘Hamlet’ in its entirety he fills six or seven/| continuity’ of their symphonic works. When they 
hours, provides a long interval for refreshments, and | wished two movements to be continuous in effect they 
announces the fact as something of a curiosity. A | extended the cadence of one, or else after its full close 
library edition of * Hamlet’ marked so as to show | they followed on with a phrase which pointed by means 
the acting version of Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson | of a half-close into the immediate sequel. 
is a maze of lines and zigzags ; scenes are cut out or I consider that in from fifty to seventy-five of the 
reduced to brief points of dialogue, passages are) finer pre-Beethoven symphonies we might perform 
transposed, action is made to take the place of | (,) many detached movements, (4) many first 
speech, and so on. movements plus the following Adagios, (c) not a few 

I consider that we musicians may do the same) Adagzos plus .Winuets, and (d) at times the J//nueis 
with our old classical music. We have six hundred) plus the /7v#a/es. 1 have no doubt there are 
years of great music behind us. Our ignorance is so| symphonies where we could begin with the Adagio or 


great that we regard certain centuries as musically elide the J//nwe?. 





barren. We look on ‘Sumer is icumin in’ as a The rule to guide us is modern practice. What 

solitary flower blossoming in a desert, which is_ our living composers do with their own works we can 
} ° ° F ° . 

foolish. do with classical works which otherwise must in the 


Time being short and crowded, we must obviously | pature of things remain unperformed. May | 
economise both time and material. We must pack venture the statement that in certain early works of 
the one and simplify the other. In the matter of Haydn and Mozart, I have (for personal pleasure 
symphonies we have cither to contract movements or, cyt out the middle of the slow movement, and filled 
to eliminate movements. the space with a shortened version of the JJ¢7wet, 

I do not see how we can, in general, shorten a_ playing the third section of the slow movement after 
movement. I do not see, moreover, that contraction the interpolation? I hesitate to name the works in 


is particularly necessary. The classical form is,; which I have done this ; but I assure the reader that 
after all, rather brief. The sections are concise and_ the effect has sometimes been charming, and that it 
relatively well filled. They are strictly balanced, has never shocked other than the extreme purist. 
every part paralleled by a responsive part elsewhere Unsophisticated listeners have never suspected the 
in the movement. The principle of completeness. sacrilege. 

demands that phrase should be answered by phrase. As to concertos, divertissements, and the like, 
I feel that any movement taken up for performance where ‘form’ is relatively free, | consider we may 
should be played in full. As to repeats, these, if do with these exactly as we choose. The only thing 
sectional, should be cut out, but if phraseological to consider is the fruit of our actions. 

they should be played. Phraseological repeats are I consider also that we are at liberty to modify the 


usually written as repeats merely for the sake of orchestration of all orchestral music anterior to 
economy in writing. In their parallels they are; Weber and Wagner (who to-day uses the pronuncia- 
written out in full with varied treatment. Perhaps! tion of Shakespeare : * Swate air the ooses of advair- 
in movements made up of a theme with variations, sité’?), and to do anything else that may tend te 
an occasional variation may be dropped, but such confirm the modern significance of old music—the 
shortening will always be entirely individual. There only respect in which it can have value to-day. 

is no reason why all the repeats in the J/énuet Finally I consider that we are at liberty to extract 
and 7yie should not be cut out. When, however, movements from various works and to mould and 
the composer has directed certain sections to be, fashion them into suites, as Bantock has done with 
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some of our Elizabethan compositions, Sir Henry) 
Wood with the organ trios of Bach, and as some of our 


younger composers are doing at the present moment. 
" Half a loaf is better than no bread, especially if 
the other half happens to have dried up. . Such 
pianists as Lamond satisfy our desires absolutely 
when they extract a Scherzo movement from a 
Beethoven sonata and treat it as an independent 


composition. Gervase Elwes gives us all we want! 
when he presents on the concert-platform a Bach | 


aria from a cantata we do not know even by name. 
Such artists please and satisfy us because they have 
been guided by wisdom ; but the organist who, for 
instance, cuts the Fantasia from the G minor Fugue 
or the Prelude from the D major Fugue, does not 


similarly please us for the reason that he has not been | 


guided by wisdom—he has truncated a lovely body. 
His act results in mutilation, as an act that would 
remove one of the twin towers of a cathedral. The 
coming generation should be very busily occupied in 
the task of selection and adaption from the enormous 
stores of the classics. I think the masters would 
approve of their work far more than of our present 
neglect and ignorance. 


VOCAL VIRTUOSI OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By CLAUDE TREVOR 


There is no doubt that during the 18th century | 


the Italian public exhibited an extraordinary passion 
for opera, in which also the greatest care and interest 
were taken by ‘those who governed the numerous 
States into which Italy was then divided. We 
cannot say if, as has been often affirmed, the love 
of theatrical performances was fostered and 


encouraged in order to distract the masses from | 


too much discussion of political events. Be _ this 
as it may, there remains no doubt as to the energy 


with which opera was nourished and_ promoted. | 
Not only was this the case in the capitals of the| 
States alluded to, but also in towns of second, third, | 


and even less importance, in which latter, from time 
to time, were to be heard the most celebrated singers 
of the period, often engaged at very great expense. 
We call particular attention to the singers, on whom 
greater interest was centred than in the operas in 
which they appeared. 

It may at once be said that the Italian virtuosi of 
the 18th century reached a perfection quite unknown 
in these days, and almost unbelievable were there 
not some carefully preserved musical evidence by 
which to verify the extraordinary technical excellence 
to which singers attained in their art. In a 
recently-inspected Miserere by Filippo Dentice the 
difficulty of some of the vocal passages is such 
as would strike terror into the soul of even the 
yreatest singers of our time; and below is given 
a passage in an air sung by the famous Lucrezia 
Agujari, which was written down at the time by 
Mozart, and is also mentioned in a letter from 
Leopold Mozart, his father, written to his sister, 
dated from Bologna, March 20, 1770: 

At Parma, Signora Agujari, nicknamed Basiardina or 

Bastardella,* invited us to dinner and sang us three 

* She was the natural child of a nobleman, and was always spoken 
of and announced on the bills, &c., as Bastardina or Bastardella. 
Born at Ferrara (1743), she received instruction in a convent from 
the Abbé Lambertini, and first appeared at Florence in 1764. She 
surpassed all in her wonderful execution and range of voice. 
Sacchini heard her sing up to B? in a/t/ss/me, and said she had two 
good octaves below. In 1775 she sang at some concerts for which she 


received, for performing two songs, the unheard-of amount, for those 
days, of #100 per night. She died at Parma on May 18, 1783 


pieces. I could not have believed that she could reach 
the C in a/tissimo, but our ears convinced us of the 
fact. The passage that Wolfgang jotted down was 
sung with less volume than her middle tones, like 
the sound of the flute on the organ. Trills, runs, 
she executed just as Wolfgang has transcribed them, 
note by note. Besides all this she has a_ beautiful 
contralto voice extending to So/.* She is not hand- 


| some or plain, but has a wild look in her eyes, like 


people who are subject to convulsions, and she is 
lame of one foot. Her conduct is good, so she has 
consequently a good reputation, 


Here is the famous passage alluded to : 












































The majority of the virtuosi were trained in the 
splendid schools of singing [flourishing in the 
| chief centres of Italy: the famous school directed 
by Mazzochi, at Rome; the four at Venice (the 
Pieta, Mendicanti, Incurabili, and Ospedaletto) ; that 
at Florence, founded about 1715{by Francesco Redi, 
from which came so many vocalists of the first rank ; 
and the Naples School, which, though last to be men- 
tioned, was by no means least inimportance. Heading 
the list of teachers was the famous Porpora, who 
gave to the musical world an immense number of 
celebrities. 

Though it may cause many to smile when 
reading of the vagaries and pretensions of the 
vocalists of the 18th century, it must be remem- 
bered that they were not only singers, but were deep 
students of harmony, counterpoint, and composition. 
Frequently they were supplied with only the skeleton, 
so to speak, of a composition, which they were 
expected to fill in with fiortture, &c., of their own 
invention. Many also proved themselves composers 
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of very considerable talent. All things considered, THE SECULAR MUSIC OF ANCIENT 


the indulgence—and, perhaps, exaggerated enthu- EGYPT 

: : ; 
siasm—they excited is thus in some measure : 

explained, if not altogether justified. Wherever By JEFFREY PULVER 


they sang, sonnets by the most eminent writers were} We could hardly imagine a country so intellectual 
composed in their honour, ladies wore the miniature|and_ so poetic as Ancient Egypt—a land where 
of the castrate most in vogue, while many duels were|the arts and sciences were so highly developed 
fought on account of the Jrime donne of the season.| from so remote a period—to have been without 
Hence it is scarcely to be wondered at that the! music. Religion and philosophy were not, in 
singers became more and more convinced of their| the earlier ages of Egyptian civilisation, the 
oe and ovenygge Ba ye? a. . professions “oe gen mom very degree of 
»overeigns, princes, dignitaries oO e urch | society was imbued with an idealism and an optimism 
headed the list of their most extravagant admirers. | that must have made of the mind a fertile field for the 
To name but one instance, Louis XV. of France| cultivation of the liberalarts. The stately processions 
a oe =— —— gifts = ee pn 4 Na+ =— Se — ceremonies, 
a coach, jewels, snufl-boxes in gold inial wi and the hig ane of the poetry use or the same 
precious stones and bearing the soveéreign’s own | purpos ab ove th cist f sical 
; : g ae peas ‘ purpose, must prove the existence of a musica 
effigy, ; being amongst the items bestowed. Phe | excellence in keeping with their dignity and beauty. 
famous singer amassed an immense fortune, and The magnificent proportions of the buildings and the 
over the entrance to the superb palace he built | elevation from which the Egyptians viewed life and 
for his occupation was inscribed the words, Amphion | death must show how wide was the range of their 
Thebas, ego domum. Farinelli was depicted as a/| thought, both practically and idealistically. They 
god among the clouds in many engravings, and| were, from the earliest times, characterised by an 
eulogised by scores of poets. He became s0| intense love of home, of the beautiful in sound, and 
Pengo bly a age oe hie Re dy Desa . the — in — Cyt pe ae he oe 
stc s | e PT , } 
y that by S ti |of such a people was not only the handmaiden o 
Philip V. of a nervous disorder and greatly alleviated | religion Bh ge the mistress of pleasure ; 
: < . ° . | ? - - 
the distress of Ferdinand IV. If these stories are not} The ranking of Ancient Egypt with the musical 
entirely true, there is no doubt that his intimacy at} nations of the West is not of great age. A mistaken 
the Spanish Court caused him to mix himself up with | passage in Diodorus Siculus and the absence of 
stare ~ . be , 4 > | . . . . 
the politics of the country, and it was ultimately| tangible remains, were long the reasons for thinking 
intimated to him that his absence would be/ the Nile valley to have been utterly unmusical. It 
more appreciated than his company. This great} was not until the discoveries of James Bruce in the 
Neapolitan artist was a pupil of Porpora, after which | ;g¢h century that attention was directed to the 
» : 4 > eS rT . | 
he studied with Bernacchi, of Bologna. The public} matter. The harps found represented on the tombs 
throughout Europe was crazy over the purity of| of Thebes placed an entirely different complexion on 
his shake, which he could execute from /ianissimo | the subject. Since then research and excavation 
7 e$s cos > - o a , . | ° . , a . », 
oe ss — agg Posy pnenas | have brought to light the most amazing evidences of 
“e —_ ion : most <= y. en singing '1/ musical greatness in the land of the Pharaohs ; and 
Pe rato caer ant p Brewing Tork 7 poe ork ee the illustrations of musical instruments given in the 
‘There is but one God and one Farinelli,’ Mone por chen gtacene ne: yong: re pa Ae Bie 
were the cases where enthusiasm for the famous! admiration to-day. It is difficult for us even to 
singers of the epoch caused members of the imagine the remoteness of the period under 
audience to be seized with convulsions and others to| consideration. A retrograde step of five hundred 
faint. Another very famous singer of the large band | years only brings us to a time when music in Europe 
of sopranisti was Carestino, who, according to one | was in a very primitive state ; a stretch of a millennium 
Py ign ai cee ee ee ee | takes us only as far back as Alfred harping in the 
artists, it is well known that for a long riod | cr te : van ea eye ee mauehn So 
io nei: iiaaens tiene alia aa na Rn ‘cal | of the imagination to take the mind back four or five 
°) , P =e atrical| thousand years. Only two thousand years ago the 
agar si _ roles = women ae yen by | Briton was a painted savage taking from the Roman 
the casivall, AS soon, however, as the former were | his first lessons in the art of living. Yet, at the age 
admitted to their proper place in opera they rapidly | when Greece was giving the first promise of her 
acquired renown, A small volume would be required y i , Tw nasty 
for an entire list of the virtuosi, male and rns 19 of | ~ ase) ag sO a — pod prong een a 
vocal art of the 18th century. I have here called “7 a he th ii: oo anid 
— 2° . . by a musical culture that is, to us, astonishing. 
attention to only a few of the most famous. | Moreover, civilisation did not grow up suddenly, and 
; the art of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties must have 
War-time Committee at Central Hall, on April 27, Sir | been ——, by * long period of monanged 
Homewood Crawford, the chairman, referred to the work | development. ven times of decadence must be 
accomplished by the Committee during the war. He | reckoned with, and so we must suppose that the 
stated that they had given a total of 5,000 concerts in| birth of Egyptian culture took place at a period that 
hospitals, camps, and other war centres, and had distributed | is lost in the mists of a past whose remoteness the 
upwards of £25,000 in fees and expenses to musical artists | modern mind can barely realise. 
to whom the war had brought disaster. Although peace; \Vhether the earliest culture of the Nile emanated 
had been declared, it was obvious that a great number of | ¢rom an indigenous folk, or from an Asiatic source, 
musicians were still unable to resume their places in the} . : ’ 
I must not attempt to decide in this place. Where 


ranks of the profession. Sir Homewood appealed for funds | ; “haw Mie . 
toenable the work to be continued until the help was no | €™nent Egyptologists go warily I shall take care 














At the luncheon-hour concert given by the Music in 


longer called for. Donations may be sent to the hon, | not to walk at all. Suffice it to know that with the 
secretary, Mr. W. G. Rothery, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.-7. | earliest historical kings of Egypt begins a record of 
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culture, which by the Fourth Dynasty produced 
works that still baffle the world by their stupendous 
scale and artistic excellence. It is as Wilkinson 
says: ‘How far, then, do we find the Egyptians 
surpassed the Greeks at this early period in the 
science of music! Indeed, long before the lyre was 
known in Greece, the Egyptians had attained the 
highest degree of perfection in the form of their 
stringed instruments ; on which no improvement was 
found necessary, even at a time when their skill was 
so great, that Greek sages visited Egypt to study 
music, among the other sciences, for which it was 
renowned,’ And quite apart from the marvels 
exhibited by their musical instruments, are those of 
the tools they must have possessed for their 
manufacture. 

Because the ancient Egyptian had a _ perfect 
passion for leaving the most exact pictorial repre- 
sentations of almost everything he used in domestic 


Bearing these exhortations in mind, everyone, 
from the king to the labourer, cultivated music 
in one way or another. The rulers generally 
employed orchestras, and men and women of noble 
families occupied positions in them. Of course the 
social status of music varied at different periods, and 
inno Dynasty was it entirely absent. In the ‘Old 
Empire’ there were three ‘ superintendents’ of the 
‘Royal singing,’ two of them being singers them- 
selves. It was their vaunt that they ‘daily rejoice 
the heart of the King with beautiful songs, and fulfil 
every wish of the King by their beautiful singing.’ 
Their position at Court was very high, and they were 
known as ‘relatives of the king.’ Under the ‘New 
Empire’ we still find two ‘ singers to Pharaoh’ and a 
‘superintendent of the singers to Pharaoh.’ This 
royal musical director stood at the head of his 
profession in Egypt. And just as the nobles of 
Tudor England maintained a set of musicians for 
Chapel and Chamber, so did the great ones of the 





and ceremonial life, information concerning his 
instruments is comparatively plentiful. Nearly 
every kind of stringed (plucked) instrument, many 
wind instruments, and much percussion are to be found 
portrayed on the walls of tombs and other buildings. | 
Indeed, as Loret says, ‘there is scarcely a| 
necropolis in which one does not meet with pictures | 
of musical scenes.’ Moreover, several examples of | 
their instruments have been found in tombs, some of | 
them in quite good condition. We shall see later | 
that there is nothing to give us any idea as to the} 
harmonic system used by the dwellers on the Nile, 
but a close study of the instruments, and especially 
of the flutes, may afford much valuable information 
on this point. The harp, the lyre, and the three- 
stringed guitar were in very common use from the 
earliest periods of Egyptian history, and the 
pictures of these, besides the specimens preserved in 


| 
many European museums, prove to what a high | 


state of artistic perfection such instruments had 
attained. In addition to the noble harps copied by 
Bruce, the frescoes at Thebes contain many other 
instruments, such as wind-instruments with reed- 
mouthpieces, simple and double pipes or flutes, 
and percussion. These would date from the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty. 


It is a remarkable circumstance, | 


Nile retain singers, instrumentalists, and dancers, 
the last-named accompanying themselves on the 
three-stringed guitar. Blind vocalists, singing to 
the harp, were common ; indeed, this seems to have 
been the recognised occupation of the sightless in 
Egypt. No banquet was complete without music ;- 
‘,.... the party was enlivened by the sound of music ; 
and a band consisting of the harp, lyre, guitar, 
tambourine, double and single pipes, flute, and other 
instruments, played the favourite airs and songs of 
the country. Nor was it deemed unbecoming the 
dignity of a priest to admit musicians to his house, 
or to take pleasure in witnessing the dance’ 
(Wilkinson). 


singing at their work, and the folk-song must have 
been fully developed. Rawlinson gives the text of a 
harvest-song in which the oxen are exhorted to 
thresh the corn for their own consumption, while 
| Davies in ‘ Der El-Gebrawi (ii. Pl. VIII.) shows a song 
|of the bearers of a carrying-chair, who assure their 
| master that the chair is lighter when he is in it than 
| when it is empty. Where numbers of workers were 
|employed, such songs were generally given by a 
|single voice, and the refrain sung by a chorus. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| The monuments show us representations of men 
| 

| 

| 





however, that in all this array of instruments of | Boatmen, as is common in most countries, sang a 
music, there is no suggestion anywhere of a bowed | constantly repeated song of monotonous character. 
instrument or of a bow; there can remain no doubt | In Harris Papyrus No. 500 (British Museum) is the 
that this method of playing was of Middle-Asian |‘ 5ong of Antuf’—a love song to the accompaniment 
origin. | of the harp. And thus every occasion upon which 
‘All classes of society in Egypt,’ says Maspero, | ™USiC could be used was provided for. Martial 
‘were from an early period imbued with the love of | MUSIC Was supplied by drums and straight trumpets. 
luxury, and with a taste for the beautiful.’ They | Dancing was a favourite pastime, and from Pyramid 
were of an easy-going and simple disposition, fond times onwards the Egyptians loved to watch men and 
of banquetting, and of anything likely to provide | Yo™e? dance accompanied by pipes, flutes, lyres, 
harmless pleasure. Egyptian literature abounds in guitars, and castanets. rhe commonest method of 
passages in which the people are exhorted to be | beating time was by clapping the hands, though a 
happy. That wonderful composition—‘ The Lay of | small drum or tambourine was often used. A dancer 
the Harper’—translated by Rawlinson in his | #ccompanying herself on the guitar is shown by 
‘Ancient Egypt,’ shows a diversity of thought, a Wilkinson (ii, 301). 
dignity and depth of feeling, that exhibit the plane|_ It would be absurd to suppose that no foreign 
upon which the accompanying music must have influence made itself felt from time to time, All the 
stood. In it the audience is enjoined to rejoice with | Dynasties were not purely Egyptian, and many of 
music and song, until the day came ‘which loveth those that were enjoyed or suffered the influence ot 
But while on earth the Egyptians are neighbouring states. We must not forget that Sinai 
| was a possession of the Egyptian kings already in the 
| First Dynasty, and, as Petrie says, ‘contains monu- 
|ments down to the Twentieth Dynasty.’ The Nile 
| valley was invaded by the Libyans in the Seventh, 
by the Amu or Asiatics in the Ninth, and again in 
ithe Fourteenth Dynasty; but in their case no great 





silence.’ 
told to 
. make thy day happy. 
Let there be songs with the music of the harp 
before thee. * « 
Let song and music be before thy face 
And leave behind thee all evil cares, 
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influence was exercised, because the new-comers could 
boast of no higher culture and thus ‘ had no know- 
ledge to impart’ (Petrie, ii. 145-6). The kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty married Babylonian princesses, 
and much intercourse between these two ancient 
countries went on. 
influenced each other to a very considerable extent, 
especially in the arts. How far the invention of 
some of the Egyptian instruments of music was 
Asiatic, it would be difficult to say with certainty ; 
but there can be no doubt that the Egyptian crafts- 
men improved even the borrowed instruments (see 
also my article, ‘’Twixt Euphrates and Tigris,’ 
Monthly Musical Record, August, 1914). 

Egypt’s musical history begins, like that of Greece, 
in the mists of sacred legend. It will be sufficient to 
mention that the invention of the harmonic science 
was attributed to the god Tehuti or Thoth, who 
presided over learning. He was supposed to have 
constructed instruments of music and to have promul- 
gated the laws of harmony. But different periods did 
not adhere strictly to one legend. In the Temple at 
Dakkeh is a picture representing the fire-god Ptah 
playing on a harp; and Osiris was also looked upon 
as the patron deity of song. Still, one deduction 
may be allowed us; and that is, if the origin of 
Egyptian music was so remotely placed as to be 
attributed to the deities, we may take it for granted 
that the cultivation of the art was old enough for its 
beginnings to have been forgotten. A mace-head of 
the Dynasty ‘o’ (Petrie’s king Nar-Mer, the ninth of 
the Dynasty, B.C. ¢. 4800) shows a representation 
of a dance of captives. Menes, the first king of the 
First Dynasty, * was the first that brought in a delicate 
and sumptuous way of living’ (Diodorus Siculus, i. 45, 
Booth’s translation), and under his régime we find 
the first (B.C. 4400) historical records of Egyptian 
art. Butit was withthe Fourth Dynasty that the first 
great period of Egyptian culture began, extending 
through the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, a state of 
affairs favoured by the great progress made in the 
use of metals. Memphis, already then famous as 
the best school of singing, furnishes many fine repre- 
sentations of instruments. In the Pyramid of Gizeh 
(Tomb go) there are illustrated a large number of 
musical scenes, showing, among others, two harpers 
with large bow-shaped, six-stringed harps, and three 
flute-players (two playing obliquely and one directly 
hese are reproduced in Lepsius, iii. 36. It was, 
indeed, the Fourth Dynasty that made Egypt famous. 
This was the age of Pyramid-builders and that of the 
models upon which the Saite period worked. And 
yet this musical activity took place five and a half 
millennia ago! The Fifth Dynasty was more priestly 
in character than the preceding ones, but there are 
still many pieces of evidence to show the existence 
of much secular music. <A bas-relief in the 
tomb of Ptah-hotep, a nobleman who lived at 
Sakkara, represents a party feasting and _ playing 
upon flutes, harps, &c. Lepsius’s work contains some 
splendid illustrations of the instruments of this 
period. In iii, 52 we see two large, bow-shaped harps, 
played kneeling, with the instrument resting upon the 
performer's shoulder, and different forms of pipes. 
Further illustrations, reproducing the work on the 
Pyramid of Sagara (Tomb 16, Lepsius, iii. 61a), the 
Pyramid of Gizeh (Tomb 26, Lepsius, iii. 74a and 74¢ 
show various harps, flutes, pipes, &c. Plate 74a, in 
particular, is exceedingly interesting, since it exhibits 
a group of eight flautists, playing ensemle, one of 
them standing in a listening attitude as soloist or 


We can only suppose that they | 


conductor. With the advent of the Sixth Dynasty, 
the cult of art became much more general, but lower 
in quality. We see, as Petrie says, ‘the regular 
| effect of the diffusion and cheapening of works which 
| were formerly a rare luxury.’ Still, the early kings 
were vigorous, and industrial progress had its inevit- 
able effect upon the arts. The failure of this Dynasty 
was followed by a long period of confusion, and the 
first era of Egyptian art and music came to a close 
/after a decadence as rapid as its rise (B.C. ¢. 3300), 
| The succeeding Memphite Dynasties are not desery- 
ing of detailed consideration ; they were, at best, 
only noticeable for rude imitation. 


(To be continued). 


Church and Organ Music 


THE ENGLISH 
FIELD 


CHAPEL ROYAL AT THE 
OF CLOTH OF GOLD 

JUNE 10-24, 1520 

FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


Just four hundred years ago, in June, 1520, took 
place the historic meeting between King Henry VIII. 
and King Francis of France in the valley midway 
between the towns of Guisnes and Ardres, at the 
memorable Field of Cloth of Gold,* the Val Doré of 
that period, but ever since to be known as * Champ du 
Drap d’Or.’ When Henry set out for France (June 4 
he was accompanied by his Chapel, that is, the Chapel 
Royal, and there is a piquant entry on the King’s 
Book of Payments: *To Mr. Cornish for the diets of 
ten children of the Chapel at 2¢. a day for 62 days 
at the King’s journey to Calais, from May 29 to 
July 22, 103s. 4@” From official sources we learn 
that the full strength of the Chapel Royal, clerks, 
gentlemen, children, and others, with Dr. Robert 
Fayrfax, at the head of the singing men, under the 
control of the Master, William Cornish, were present 
in attendance on the English monarch, to give due 
eclat to the solemnity. Cornish was given carte 
blanche as to the devising of the pageants presented 
at the Field of Cloth of Gold, and he personally 
directed all the music performed during the fort- 
night’s pageantry from June 10 to June 24, 1520. 

The following is the official list of Clerks and 
Gentlemen of the Chapel who took part in the 
celebrations : 

Dean: Dr. JOHN CLERK 
Subdean : ROGER NORTON 
Master of the Children: William Cornish : 

William Toft, Thomas Hall, William Blackden, 

Richard Elys (Clerks) ; Robert Fayrfax, John 

Lloyd, John Sudborough, Robert Penne, John 

Wever, John Fisher, William Daubeney, Thomas 

Farthing, Henry Stephenson, Robert Hawkins, 

Davy Burton, John Giles, Thomas Bury, John 

Tyll, William Coleman, Thomas Cheyney, 

William Hogeskyn, Robert Jones, William Crane 

Gentlemen of the Chapel), 

ROBERT COTES, Gospeller, 
JOHN WHETWOOD, Pisteller, 
William Rothwell, Nicholas 


John Bunting, 


the Cloth of Gold’ is erroneous, as cloth of gold is a material like 
velvet, and one does not talk about ‘a coat of fie velvet 
( Henry VIII., 1905.") 


XUM 
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The final episode in this gorgeous display of 


improvised Chapel erected on the field, ‘a fathom 
and a half high on pillars,’ the Mass of Thanksgiving 
was duly celebrated. The English Bishops acted as 
Deacon and Subdeacon, while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had a seat ‘round the altar near the 
French Bishops. The English Chapel Royal 


which Cardinal Wolsey and his suite changed their 


ss. The Legate and the attending ministers were | : : 
dres 8 sd nf Sefton worthies of old time. 


robed in rich vestments borrowed from Westminste 
Abbey, and at mid-day High Mass de 7rinitate was 
sung, the Introit being sung by the English and 
French chanters alternately. 

In the official account we read that by mutual 
arrangement, ‘ whenever the French organist played, 


the French chanters sang, and whenever the English | 


organist played, the English Chapel Royal sang.’ 
Pierre Mouton played the Kyrie, after which the 


English organist accompanied the Gloria in excelsis, | 
which was intoned by Wolsey. Then followed the} 


Credo, ‘sung by the French, with the King’s band of 
cors de sackbuttes and fifes,’ after which the Sanctus 
was sung by the English, and the Agnus Dei by the 
French. Michelet tells us that the Cardinalof Bourbon 
presented the Book of Gospels for the French king 
to kiss, but he politely offered it to King Henry, who 
also declined. At the Pax the same ceremony was 
proffered, but the two monarchs acted as_ before, 
solving the punctilio by kissing each other. 

At the conclusion of Mass, several Motets were 
sung, after which the Benediction was given by the 
English Legate, followed by a Latin oration on the 
blessings of peace, by Master Richard Pace, Dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

The singing of the English Chapel Royal at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold elicited the highest admira- 
tion, and no wonder, as Sagudino had written a few 
years previously, ‘Mass was sung by His Majesty’s 
choir, whose voices were more divine than human; 
never heard such counter-basses. W. H. G. F. 


SEFTON CHURCH 

The fine old church at Sefton, near Liverpool, is especially 
remarkable for its great antiquity and architectural interest 
in a diocese which possesses few picturesque old churches 
and only two ancient rood-screens. Sefton Church has one 
of these (¢, 1500), which is now to be used as a support 
for forty-two pipes of the pedal organ, laid horizontally. It is 
a happy and unexpected circumstance that an anonymous 
donor has given carte +/anche in the matter of expense for 
the organ (originally built by Hill) to be rebuilt and 
enlarged on modern principles by Messrs. Harrison, of 
Durham. New mechanical blowing will permit of heavy- 
pressure reeds and pneumatic action, and the new disposition 
of the pipes will open up a better view of the Buldey 
Chapel and of the general interior, in which pilgrims from 
Liverpool and elsewhere find refreshment in studying the 
details of the old building with its Philip and Mary 
Blundell Chapel, Jacobean pulpit, Anne reredos, its sixteen 
choir-stalls, carved bench-ends, old brasses, and other 
attractions to which the new organ will be an important 
addition. And there will be few musical visitors who will 
fail to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of A. L. 
Peace by a visit to his last resting place in the quiet church- 
yard under the shadow of the ancient spire. It is 


remarkable in a district so near to a great city that | 


its pastoral and agricultural features remain apparently 
unaltered through the changing generations. In old days 
Sefton was famous for its ‘mock’ corporation, elected 
annually. It met at the * Punch Bowl,’ just outside the 
church, where the ‘regalia’ was kept, and every year a 


chivalry was the Solemn High Mass sung by Cardinal | 
Wolsey, Papal Legate, on Sunday, June 24. In an| 





proceeded processionally and sang Tierce, after) t 
| to the King. It would not be surprising to hear that the 


| 


Mayor, Aldermen, and Bailiffs were elected, with a number 
of honorary appointments which included a * Poet I.aureate,’ 
a ‘ Window Peeper,’a ‘ Translator of Modern Languages’ 
who knew none but his own, and a ‘ Pedestrian Ambassador 
the Court of Russia.” This amusing Corporation 
assembled every Sunday and went in state to the ‘ Cathedral,’ 
as they styled the old church, and afterwards dined 


ge 
° 


| sumptuously in the good old way. And yet with all their 


| fooling and cavalcades the members have left a record of 
charitable doings, as well as of unswerving allegiance to 
church and state occasionally expressed in dutiful addresses 


| donor of the new organ is a descendant of one of these loyal 
W. A. R. 


| FESTIVAL SERVICE AT LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 

| Lincoln Cathedral was crowded on May 5, when a 
| Festival Musical Service was held. Dr. G. J. Bennett 
|conducted a large choir, drawn chiefly from the local 
| musical Societies, and there was an orchestra of fifty-eight, 
including players from London, Manchester, Sheffield, 
| Nottingham, Xc. Dr. A. W. Wilson, organist of 
| Manchester Cathedral, was at the organ. The chief work 
was Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ in which the solos were 
| sung by Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. J. B. 
| Render, and Mr. C. Woodward. The programme included 
|also Parry’s ‘Blest Pair of Sirens,’ Beethoven’s fifth 
| Symphony, and Karg-Elert’s organ Improvisation on * Nun 
danket alle Gott.’ The performances throughout were on 
a high level, and the event seems to have been regarded as 
|a kind of temporary substitute for the famous Triennial 


Festival. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE ALFRED J, EYRE 
| It is proposed to erect an organ case in the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Upper Norwood, as a memorial to 
| the late well-known Church musician, who was organist at 
| St. John’s for thirty-eight years. His many old friends and 
pupils are invited to send their contributions to Mr. George 
Howse, 42, Auckland Road, Upper Norwood. 
A very successful series of organ recitals has been given at 
Northampton Parish Church during the past season, some 
features in connection with which are worth placing on 
record. The large Church has been generally full, and on 
several occasions hundreds were unable to obtain admission. 
(Queues have formed up regularly, the first-comers arriving 
well over an hour before the recitals were timed to begin. 
No printed programmes have been used, the items being 
announced by one of the clergy, who read also a_ brief 
descriptive note provided by the recitalist. The music 
played has been a judicious blend of standard organ works 
and transcriptions. The appreciation of the public has been 
unmistakably shown in the collections, which have averaged 
£160, Dr. A. C. Tysoe, the organist of the Church, has 
given the bulk of the recitals, with a few visiting players, 
among these being Mr. Bernard Johnson and Mr, Alfred 
Hollins. 
Two notable oratorio performances have lately taken 
place at Aberdeen. On March 23 the Bach Choir sang the 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion in St. Ninian’s Parish Church, with 
Miss Helen Anderton, Mr. John Vine, and Mr. William 
ilayle as soloists. Mr. Il. A. Bennett, sub-organist of 
York Minster, played the organ, and Miss Eiieen Atkins 
the pianoforte. Mr. Willan Swainson conducted.—— 
On April 13 Mr. Swainson conducted a performance of 
Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ by the (Jueen’s Cross Choir. The 
soloists were Miss Margaret Inverarity, Miss Chrissie Moir, 
Mr. Forbes Rae, and Mr. Fred Burnett. The accompani- 
ments were played by Mr. Alex Conter (organ), Miss 
Eileen Atkins (pianoforte), and Miss Gladys Kirby (drums). 

At Broomwood Road Wesleyan Church, Battersea, on 
May 1, ‘ Messiah’ was well sung by an augmented choir 
of eighty. The soloists were Miss Bessie Lang, Miss 
| Beatrice Ashton, Mr. Leonard Lovesey, and Mr. Samuel 
Dyson. Mrs. J. M. Inskip, organist and choir director, 
| conducted, and Mr. Allan Brown was at the organ. This is 
|the second oratorio performance at Broomwood Read this 
season, * Elijah’ having been sung in December. 
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The new organ at Yeovil Parish Church was opened on 
April 20, when Dr. W. G. Alcock gave two recitals, his 
programmes including the Fugue from Reubke’s Sonata, 
Franck’s Choral No. 3, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, and 
works by Parry, Hollins, Guilmant, Liszt, Lemare, 
Rheinberger, &c. The instrument has been built by 
Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, and is a three manual with 
twenty-seven stops. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of Salisbury Cathedral 
will be celebrated on June 24. A service of Thanksgiving 
will be held on that day, with a choir of two hundred and 
full orchestra. The music will include Sullivan’s ‘In 
Memoriam ’ Overture, Walford Davies’s ‘Solemn Melody,’ 
Elgar’s Imperial March, Stanford’s Te Deum in B flat, and 
an anthem specially written for the occasion by Dr. W. G. 
Alcock. . 


A correspondent sends us a cutting from a Yokahama 
paper, from which we learn that a large congregation 
attended Evensong on Palm Sunday, when an augmented 
choir gave a good performance of Maunder’s ‘Olivet to 
Calvary.’ The congregation joined heartily in the hymns. 
Mr. S. E. Unite conducted, and Mr A. R. Catto 
accompanied on the organ. 


The City Temple Choral Society wound up a successful 
season’s work on April 28 with a performance of Parts 2 and 
3 of *‘ Messiah.’ The soloists were Miss Florence Mellors, 
Miss Elsa Cameron, Mr. Leonard Lovesey, and Mr. Samuel 
Dyson. Mr. Allan Brown conducted, and Mr. ©. D. 
Cunningham was at the organ. 


Mr. Arthur S. Warrell, Brislington Parish Church~ 
Overture in ‘Otho’; Preludes on two old Irish tunes, 
Stanford; Lament, Harvey Grace; Finale (Symphony 
No. 5), /Vidor; Maestoso, A.D. 1620, IMacDowell: 
Rhapsody No. 3, Saint-Saéns; Berceuse, Il ierne; 
March for a Church Festival, Besé. 

Dr. William H. Speer, St. Barnabas’, Tunbridge Wells— 
Sonata No. 1, Gz/mant; Slow movement (from new 
Sonata), Seer ; Concerto in B flat, Hande/; March of the 
Crusaders, Zisz/. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Arcadian Idyll, Zemare ; Choral and Menuet, and March 
on ‘Adoro Te,’ Aoélimann ; Three Chorale Studies, 
Aarg-Elert ; Allegro Marziale, /rank Bridge. 

| Mr. D. Henry Maxfield, St. John’s, Altrincham—Allegretto 

| and Romanza, /Volstenholme ; Maestoso, Ravanello. 

| Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 

| Sonatas Nos. 1 and 3, Afendelssohn ; ‘Short’ Fugue in 

| G minor, Bach ; Idyll, ‘ The Sea,’ Herbert 4. Smith. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, St. Vedast Foster (five recitals)— 
Concerto in F, Handel; Postlude, Luard-Selby; 
Variations on ‘O Filii et Filiw,’ /Ves¢; Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Bach ; Moderato in C minor, Il. Y. 
Hurlstone ; Sonata No, 1, Gui/mant ; * Dream Children,’ 
Elgar. 

Mr. W. W. Starmer, St. Barnabas’, Tunbridge Wells— 
Concerto in D minor, Stanley ; A Song of Joy, The 
Angelus, and Fantasia in D minor, JV. IV. Starmer. 


Mr. Harold W. Rhodes, St. John’s, Torquay—Intermezzo 








The organ at All Saints’, Southampton, has been restored 
by Mr. James Ivimey, a local builder, and was re-opened | 
on Ascension Day. Mr. L. Ladbroke gave a recital, his | 
programme including Bach’s Preludeand Fugue in A minor, | 
Best’s ‘Sit Laus Plena,’ Bonnet’s ‘ Caprice Héroique’ and | 
* Elfes,’ and pieces by Glazounov and Stcherbatchev. 


| 
We have received the book of programmes of organ | 
recitals now being given by Dr. Harold Darke at St. | 
Michael’s, Cornhill, on Mondays, at 1 o’clock. This list of | 
works is the best of answers to those who think that the | 
repertoire of the organ is poor. The present series of | 
recitals continue until July 26, 

i 

| 


Mr. Martin Shaw is announced to give lectures at | 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields on the Saturdays in June, at 3. 
His subject is ‘The New Spirit in Church Music.’ Musical 
illustrations will be sung. No tickets are required. 





ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
(four recitals)\—Harmonies du Soir, Aary-Elert ; Peean, | 
Harwood ; Introduction and  Passacaglia, Ae/lerdy ; | 
Larghetto, /Ves/ey ; Pastoral Sonata, Rheinberger. 

Mr. James Downie, New Kilpatrick Parish Church, | 
searsden—Concerto in D minor, Handel; Introduction | 
and Allegro, Haydn ; Coronach, Barratt ; Rondeau, 
Couperin, 

Mr. Norman Collie, Stoke Newington Parish Church— 
Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), Guélmant; Arabesque in E, 
Debussy ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Suite 
in F, Core//t. 

Mr. Gustav Rhodes, Christchurch, Turn-Teplitz, Bohemia 
(two recitals)—Dorian Toccata, Fantasia, and Fugue in 
(> minor, Bach; Ciaconna, /'achelbel; Prelude and 
Fugue on BACH, Zésct; Intermezzo, Rheinhberyer : | 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, and Finale from 
Sonata Op. 42, Gut/mant. 

Dr. Thomas Keighley, Albion Church, Ashton-under-Lyne 
(two recitals)—Sonatas Nos. 4 and 6, .l/endelssohn : Five 
Movements from Suite in E, Bach. 

Mr. T. Newboult, St. Paul’s, King’s Cross—Fugue in E flat, | 
Bach ; Legend, Harvey Grace ; Sonata No. 4, .Vendelssohn; | 
Finale (Symphony No. 6), I idor. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)—Sonata No. 1, .Wendelssohn; Bridal March, 
farry; Overture in C, Adams; Prelude and Fugue in 
3 minor, Back, 


in B minor, Xhodes ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach ; Basso Ostinato, Arensky ; Choral No. 3, Franck ; 
Epinikion, Cyr7/ B. Rootham. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Holy Trinity Church, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch—Gothic Suite, Boél/mann ; Variations, Bonnet ; 
Dithyramb, Harwood ; Grand Cheeur, Gigout. 

Mr. C. St. Ervan Johns, Town Hall Assembly Room, 
Newport, Mon.—Variations de Concert, Bonnet ; Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. Albert Orton, ‘Colintreve,’ Southampton—Prelude in 


c (8), Bach ; Caprice Heéroique, Bonnet, Newport 
Parish Church, Isle of Wight—Sonata No. 6, 


Mendelssohn ; Air and Variations, Finale, and Fugue, 
Smart, 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Prelude and 
Fugue in D, Bach ; Rhapsody No. 3, Howel/s ; Andante 


and Fugue from Fantasia in F minor, J/ozart; 
Musette, Zemare. 
Mr. Ernest J. Turner, Trinity Presbyterian Church, 


Bromley, Kent—Evening Song, Aa/rstow ; Fantasia in 
E flat, Sazz/-Saéns. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(three recitals)—RBarcarolle, Sterndale Bennett ; Sursum 
Corda, £/gar ; March, S7/as. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (four 
recitals)—Allegro moderato e serioso (Sonata No. 1), 
Vendelssohn ; Pastorale ‘The Infant Jesus,’ and Concert 
Study, }o ; Overture to the ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.’ 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Prelude 
and Fugue in A, Sach ; Canon in A minor, Schumann ; 
Absoute, Gigou/; Fantasia on an Easter Plainsong 
Melody, Healey Willan. 

Mr. John Lomas, St. John’s Territet—Fourth Concerto, 
Handel; Fantasia Sonata, Rheinberver. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (eight 
recitals)\—Pxan, Harwood; Basso Ostinato, Arens/y ; 
Scherzetto and Elegie, /%erne ; Scherzo in G minor, 
Rossi; Fugue on ‘Bach,’ Z/sz¢; Pastoral Sonata, 
Kheinberger ; Nocturne in D flat, and Scherzo, Bairstow : 
Rhapsody No. 2, Howe//s ; Sonata and Festival Toccata, 
lWVolstenholme. 


Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 


Preludium (Sonata in E flat minor), 
St. Laurence Jewry—Evening Song, Aa/rstow ; Prelude 
in E flat, Back; Pastoral Sonata, Ahetnberger ; Grand 
Cheeur in E flat, Guz/mant. 


Rheinberger. 


Mr. Percy V. Colley, United Methodist Church, Liverpool, 


S.—Sonata No, 5, .l/endelssohn ; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, Sach ; Grand Solemn March, Smar?. 
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Mr. Allan Brown, Trinity Congregational Church, High | that we are not surprised to find the advanced numbers of 
Wycombe—Gothic Suite, Aoc//mann ; Canon in B minor, | these Studies giving the player plenty to do with his head as 


Schumann ; Fugue, Reubke ; Finale in B flat, /1’0/stenholme. | well as with his fingers. 


The work is in four books, and is 


Mr. Ernest H. Smith, Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool—Fugue | well graded as to difficulty, ranging from elementary up to 
in D minor, Bach; ‘Rock of Ages,’ Z. H. Smith ;| the less difficult of Chopin’: Studies. They are to be had 


Sursum Corda and Alla Marcia, John /reland., 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Harry H. Cooke, organist and choirmaster, St. Nicholas 
Parish Church, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


with either English or Continental fingering. 
has given us an educational work of real excellence. 


Mr. Clutsam 


ORGAN MUSIC 
Of the four new numbers in Novello’s ‘Original Com- 


positions’ only one may be said to break fresh ground. It is 


Mr. E. G. Laycock, organist and choirmaster, Wesleyan 
Church, Bideford. 

Dr. Henry T. 
Lyndhurst Parish Church. 


The writing of short 


Rew M 


By WILLIAM CHILD 


pieces is a test from 





a Postlude, ‘In Memoriam,’ by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
and was written for the service held in the Temple Church 
on March 19, LQIQ, in commemoration of those connected 
with the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music who fell in the warn The piece is appropriately 
simple, and very expressive, especially in its main subject, 
where the effect is due chiefly to the syncopation and 
irregular rhythm. The final section is in the major, and 
consists of a broad hymn-like theme, with violins ad /7/, 
This earnest little work would serve well as a voluntary, or 
as one of the serious items in a recital. It is only moderately 
difficult, and can be made effective on two manuals, with 


comparatively few composers come with flying colours. A | little registration. Very much more on the beaten track is 
successful album leaf must confine itself strictly to the} T, J. Morgan’s Fantasia on the Welsh tune, ‘Twrgwyn.’ 
business in hand—the expression of a single emotion or idea. | Mr, Morgan relies largely on the alternation of big chords 
Like its literary counterpart, the lyric, it must get under way | and florid passages—a recipe that suits the genius of 
at once, say its say, and end. The conventional methodsof | the instrument so well that composers are not always 
development, which in a long work too often tide a | careful to see that the actual material is quite fresh. Page © 
composer over his barren moments, are of no service here. | of this Fantasia, for example, is startlingly like Léfébure- 
In John Gerrard Williams’s *Pot-Pourri: a Cycle of | Weély’s well-known Offertoire in F. The best part of the 


Fragments’ (Novello) we have a set of short pieces which 


work is the fugato section. The Fantasia is easy to play, 


are unusually successful examples of the form. There are | and gives a good deal cf effect in return for little trouble. 


nine of them, each named after a flower or herb, and each 
prefaced by a neatly-turned verse by Isobel Scott Bremner. 
They well express the little programme set forth at the head 
of the page, but like all good descriptive pieces lose little or 
nothing when considered apart from their bases. The 
idiom is modern, but free from extravagance. Mr. Williams 
makes liberal use of the delicate sonorities arising from 
shifting harmonies over a bass, and therefore calls for varied | 
and delicate touch and skill in the management of the 

pedal. The pieces are not unduly difficult, the} 
requirements being taste and fancy rather than an advanced | 
technique. I have given up the idea of expressing a | 
preference for any particular one, after hesitating between 

‘Cassia,’ with its delicate bell effects, the quietly gay 

* Roses’ (a perfect little waltz), the arabesques of ‘ Musk,’ 

and the wistful final piece, * Pot-Pourri,’ with its quaint 

diatonic harmony. It is a rare and refreshing experience in 

reviewing to come across a set of so many as nine pieces 

with no disappointing page. I don’t know if Mr. Williams 

ever feels disposed to write sonatas or other big works. If 

he does, I hope he will resist the temptation so long as he 

can work the lyrical vein with such results as we find here. 

A good word is due to the gracefully-designed cover and 

the lay-out of the album as a whole. The large page and | 
the rather small, but beautifully clear type, are novel and | 
pleasing. 

“101 Original Studies for the Pianoforte ’—the title calls | 
to mind youthful struggles with Czerny. But there is no | 
copyright in a number, and here is a brand new set of * 101’ 
from the pen of G. H. Clutsam (Metzler & Co.). Czerny 
and I parted company a good many years ago, and I have 
no copy at hand for reference, but my impression is that his | 
collection left a good deal to be desired in the matter of 
grading. It had an uncomfortable way of giving the young | 
pupil a hard nut before he could comfortably crack it, making 
amends by something unexpectedly easy from time to time 
as he got on towards the hundred and oneth. The musical 
interest was so slight that the brevity of the items was 
something to be thankful for. Mr. Clutsam leaves Czerny 
far behind in several respects. In the first place he writes 
music. Many of the Studies, even the most elementary, 
are pleasing to play and hear.” Plenty of pieces published 








for recreative purposes are less attractive than lots of these 
purely technical essays. The average length is a good deal 
greater than that in the Czerny set, many of the later 
examples being full-blown, well-developed pieces. Mr. 
Clutsam is so well known asan authority on modern harmony 





Welsh congregations and others familiar with the tune will 
be glad to hear it. The remaining two numbers are by 
Mr. Hollins, and are of the type we have come to 
expect from his facile pen. The Minuet in A flat has a 
flowing tune, several, in fact, with an accompaniment some- 
times pleasantly contrapuntal, sometimes harmonic, the 
latter inclined to be over luscious for those of us who like at 
least a touch of austerity in organ music. It is not very 
difficult, but requires neat handling. A composer who is 
luscious in a Minuet, will hardly be anything else in a piece 
of wedding music, so we open Mr. Hollins’s * Epithalamtum’ 
knowing what to expect. All the elements of popularity are 
there—the melody in the tenor, repeated in the treble 
against a background of rich chords, with an introduction 
consisting of a series of sliding dominant sevenths and 
ninths. It is easy to play, and one can easily imagine 
audiences revelling in it. 
SONGS 


A daily paper recently contained an article drawing a 
vivid picture of a composer with a portfolio full of songs for 
which he could find no publisher. One got the impression 
that owing to shortage of paper and engravers, the 
publication of songs was at a standstill. As a matter of 
fact the case is too much the reverse. There is a steady 
flood of new songs, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
unfortunately the two latter types almost hide the first from 
view. I have space to mention only a few of the stack 
waiting notice, so I draw attention to one or two of the small 
proportion of good ones, 

Martin Shaw has in an unusual degree the knack of 
vigorous, straightforward writing ; and as he manages to hit 
on good and unhackneyed words, his songs have a bracing 
quality not too common in this department of music. 
Three excellent examples of his work come from 
Messrs. Curwen: ‘A Stave of Roaring Tim,’ * Heffle 
Cuckoo Fair,’ and ‘The Eggshell.’ The first is a rousing 
song of the vagabond type, the words by George Mederith— 
a poet not often set to music. For ‘ Heftle Cuckoo Fair’ 
the composer has gone to Kipling, with delightful results. 
Sung—and played—with the right pace and lightness, this 
song ought to bring the house down. One would have 
thought it impossible to give us anything fresh in the way of 
a pianoforte reproduction of the call of the cuckoo, but 
Mr. Shaw does it here in the introduction. ‘ The Eggshell’ 
is a grimly breezy sea-song, with words by Kipling. Like 
‘Roaring Tim.’ it would suit a vigorous baritone. The 


ne 
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effectiveness of these songs is due in no small measure to| To this day the Spanish speak of Jos organos when 


their having the directness and expressive qualities of folk- 
In one or two others of Mr. Shaw’s recent songs, 
however, there are signs that he is rather too easily using 
the little e/’chés from which folk-song is no more free than | erganos the medieval organi ; 


song. 


is the royalty ballad. 


The only difference is that of the two | fu/sator organorum, not organi, 


mentioning the instrument, and canto de organo when 
referring to unaccompanied singing in paris. The word 
organo here is of course the medieval ovyanum ; the word 
the player, for instance, was 
This distinction is not 





conventions it is the better. But it is a convention none the | found in the earliest allusions to the instrument, where 


less. 
letter. With the former 
latter is merely imitative, and imitations are apt to be 
anything but vital. 

Peter Warlock continues to produce some of the best of 
modern native songs. His ‘ Love for Love’ and ‘Sweet 
Content’ (Winthrop Rogers) are well up to the standard of 
his former efforts. The first is a delicious setting of some 
quaint words from a Harleian MS.. for high or low voice ; 
the second is yet another version of Dekker’s well-known 


poem. 

Uctters to the Editor 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 
Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Clement Antrobus Harris’s 


article on this subject. The Psalms would undoubtedly be 
accompanied at first by the lyre or kithara, for the word 
‘psalm ” means a hymn or song (sacred or secular), accom- 
panied by one of these instruments played with the fingers, 
harpwise. .\ kitharode was the same kind of composition, 
but played with a plectrum. Each had an instrumental 
prelude, analogous to the pianoforte prelude that introduces 
any modern song. 

\t various times there arose prejudices against instruments, 
just as nearer our own times we have the Calvinists at 
Geneva prohibiting all instrumental music for ninety years, 
the Scotch Church abolishing the organ, X&c. I doubt if 
there was at any time a universal banishment of instruments. 
But when the lyre and kithara were prohibited, the prelude 
and interludes were missing: and as these were integral 
parts of the psalm, their place was taken by the antiphen, 
1 sort of vocal prelude to the psalm about to be sung. 


Che lyre was an instrument of seven to nine or more strings : 
ts form is so well-known that no description is necessary. 
lor instance, the dals of my grand pianoforte are 


I 
pported in a lyre-shaped fram The kithara was simply 


i] more powerful kind of lyre, mostly played 

















i plectru One frequently sees it on statues. It was 
to the lvre exactly what the grand pianoforte of to-day is to 
t right, or the harpsichord of our forefathers to the 

net. \t Bradfield College I accompanied the chorus 
the Greek plays with lyres played harpwise: the boys 
ild not manage the plectru : 
Mr. Harris makes the remarkable statement that the 
thara had frets. The neck was unknown to—or at any 
! d by—the Greeks, from whom the early Churcl 

r t s | l tian nefer, a more ancient 

instr tt t lyre, had a neck like banje, but I 
\ ‘ e of frets 

\ re r hydraulus) was introduced, it did not 

t ices it was used only for interludes down 

’ t Refor io The hydraulus appears as 

vear 820 A.t., when Ludwig the Pious had one 

in his pala it Aix. The Eastern Church seems 

r to have overcome its prejudice against the use of 

instrumen It is more conservative than its younger rival 

t ( rch of Rome. When studying its music with a 

priest of the Greek Uniat Church I asked him why they 

| no organ. I knew perfectly well, but wanted to see 

what reason he would give. ‘We have no place for it in 


uur liturgy,’ he replied ; *‘ we sing the whole time which 
showed that it never occurred to him that the organ could 
be used with the voices, but only in intervals, of which 


ere were none in his liturgy. 

By the way, for a long period the organ was spoken of in 
ve plural, while the singular was reserved for the vocal 
This has frequently led to misunderstandings on 
yrians, who translate cm organo as * with the 
should be ‘with the (vocal) organum.’ 


t 
organum. 
the part of hi 


gan,’ 





whereas it 


We want to reproduce the spirit of folk-song, not the | both organ and hydraulus are named organum. 


I think the 


we get life and originality ; the | distinction between the singular and plural begins about the 


| 10th century: it led eventually to the English expression 
‘a pair of organs,’ and the French * les orgues.’ But [| 
have trespassed on your space too long. —Yours, \c., 
C. F. Appy WILLtAMs, 
Myrtle Cottage, Milford-on-Sea. 


THE SYMPHONY AND THE KINEMA 

S1r,—The article by Mr. Sydney Grew in your May issue 
under the above heading calls for some comment. The gist 
of Mr. Grew’s argument seems to be summed up in the 
sentence ‘The cinema is a compound of pictorial art and 
dramatic art, both of which clash with music.’ 

Dramatic art, f/s music, combine to form the art of 

opera. Mr. Grew has no objection to opera, I imagine. 
| He has no objection to sitting in an opera house, watching 
| the actions of the performers while listening to the music 
they produce. But what he does seem to object to is to sit 
in a kinema and watch the actions of some people while 
certain other people (whom he cannot see) produce the 
music. But why? No answer seems forthcoming. 

When I was at Cairo last spring, I attended the perform- 
ance of several operas, the dramatic part of which was 
contributed by the kinema, while the music was rendered 
by a large body of singers and an orchestra behind the 
screen. The performances were magnificent. Never have 
I heard music sung with more dramatic power, and never 
have I seen opera so well acted. Here, certainly, is a case 
in which pictorial and dramatic art combined never clashed 
with the music. 

Mr. Grew’s 
Yours, Xc., 

111, Lansdowne Road, W. 11, 

May 1, 19209, 


cold.— 
VIN Fox. 


leaves me 
F. Dak 


argument therefore 


ORGAN RECITALS AT 
Stk,-—The writer of the Bristol notes in your issue for 
May that St. Mary Redcliff is the only place at 
Bristol where organ recitals are regularly given. 
It would be an injustice to the organists of St. Stephen’s 
and St. Thomas’s Churches to allow such a statement to pass 
unchallenged. In the former Church the fifty-second recital 


of a Thursday dinner-hour series was given to-day. Du 


BRISTOL. 


States 








the past half-vear various organists have played programmes at 
St. Thomas’s on the first and third Mondaysof each mont 
uternating with St. Mary Redcliff’s second and fourth. 

: \kruuk G, CoLBorn, 





ton, Bristol, 
May ©, 1920, 
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Sirty Wears Ego 





From the .Wesfea! 7 of June, 1860; 
CrystTat PALAcE.—The sixth season of the 
Palace was fitly inaugurated,/on the 


Crystal 


4th of last month. 

a musical festival in honour of Mendelssohn, upon the sam 
colossal scale as performances at the la 
Handel Festival. The oratorio performed was 
which was selected for the inauguration of a statue of Men- 
delssohn. Th about 3,000 per- 
formers, were not so effective in the rendering of the 


marked the 





orchestra, consisting of 


*horal 
passages of this oratorio as they were in the broader music 
and more familiar Handelian choruses 
was an evident want of enthusiasm in the audience. The 
music of * Elijah’ is of a more complicated and florid 
character than any that has hitherto been attempted by the 
colossal orchestra, and though the grander parts of the 
choruses were brought out with most telling effect, there 
was a cloudiness and apparent unsteadiness in the delicate 
passages In the soprano music Mdlle. Parepa sang 


and there 
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with considerable vigour, but was not particularly effective 
at any time. Madame Dolby was encored, as usual, in that 
exquisite air, ‘O rest in the Lord,’ and most truly did she 
deserve the compliment. Mr. Sims Reeves was also 
encored in the concluding air, ‘ Then shall the righteous 
shine.’ which he sang with immense energy . . After 
the conclusion of the oratorio, there was a simultaneous 
movement towards the statue of Mendelssohn, and the 
fountains also gave forth their volumes of water for the first 
time 
follows :—Admissions on payment, 
tickets, 8.494; total, 17,192. 


8,098 ; by season 


| 


this season . . . The number of visitors was as | 


any length of time. Control of the bell, so that it might be 
put in motion at the right moment without undue effort, 
required that it should be balanced, and not allowed to. fall 
back upon the stay for support. 

The lecturer described in detail different changes, the 
“Hunting course,’ the ‘Grandsire,’ and * Stedman’ methods, 
Xc. Touches or peals on five bells were called * Doubles,’ 
those on seven bells were called ‘ Triples,’ on nine, ‘ Caters,’ 
and on eleven ‘Cinques.? Touches or peals on an even 
number of beils—six, eight, ten, or twelve—were called 
Minor, Major, Royal, and Maximus respectively. Some of 


| the various touches were illustrated on hand-bells by four 


Tue SISTERS FERNI (VIOLINISTES).—The journals of | 


St. Vetersburgh and Moscow agree in describing the 
immense success of the young violinistes, Virginia and 
Carolina Ferni, of Como, who, after having established an 
European reputation, have recently gathered /awre/s and 
youbles in the cities of the Czar. They will, after com- 
pleting their Russian and Polish campaign, and fulfilling 
various engagements in Germany, proceed to Nice, where 


a villa has been erected for their family, and where they | 


purpose retiring from the public exercise of their profession, 
after a visit to London the ensuing spring, where they 
cannot fail to excite the greatest admiration. 





rT*O CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS.—An Organist of 
| some years’ standing is in want of an appointment. 
t is hoped this will meet the eye of some in want of a good 
man. Address, Musicus, 4, Amherst Terrace, West Hackney. 
(N.E.) 





TOW READY, Nos. 1 & 2, price 3d. each, of the Secon: 

Edition of Mr. T. Rees Evans’ TIME AND TUNE, 

an easy course of instruction in Singing. This work is adopted 
by the Cheadle Association for Promoting Choral Music. 

J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, & 35, Poultry. 





\ OTHER, DEAR, THE BATTLE’S OVER, by 

4 Lowry. Revised edition. Price 2s. 

ts LAND WE LIVE IN. Composed by SHIELD. 
The words altered to suit the present time; with new 


symphonies, accompaniments, and ad /74, chorus by A. 


MULLEN. Price 2s 
CHANGE-RINGING 
\t the meeting of the Musical Association on March 0, 






Mr. J. F. R. Stainer said that the art of change-ringing was 
purely English in origin and development, and its practice 
was still almost entirely contined to this country. It seemed 
to have been regarded in the past as a mechanical exercise 
eneath the notice of musicians. Yet we all recognized the 
eauty of ‘the music of the bells,’ and a very little reflection 
vould show that the degree of musical effect obtainable on a 

mber of bells must largely depend on the order in which 
they were sounded, and the method by which that order was 
varied. How was change-ringing managed? What was 

- history of it? 

It could not be traced further back than the early part of 
the 17th century. The Ancient Society of College Youths, 
uur premier association of bell-ringers, claimed to have 
een founded in 1637, and in 1008 a member of that 
Society, Mr. Fabian Stedman, published the first book 
on the subject, under the title of * Tintinnalogia: or the Art 
of Ringing.’ The earliest change-ringing seemed to have 
been on five bells only, any additional bells employed 
keeping their places unaltered throughout. Only single 
changes were attempted, that is to say, only one pair of bells 
changed places at atime, and these single changes were 
made only after every ‘whole-pull,? so that each 
change was sounded twice. But the modern system 
of ‘half-pull’ change-ringing with multiple changes had 
evidently come into use before Stedman’s book was published. 
Having explained the meaning of the terms ‘ whole-pull’ 
and *half-pull,’ Mr. Stainer went on to say that in change- 
ringing a bell never moved more than one place backwards 
or forwards at a time, on account of the difficulty of keeping 
a bell, especially a heavy bell, balanced mouth upwards for 


. 


members of the Ancient Society of College Youths from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Stainer concluded by remarking 
that the merit of a composition was judged by the symmetry 
of its parts, and the character of the changes introduced. 
Some changes had a much more pleasing effect than others. 
The practical side of change-ringing was best studied 
in the belfry. There alone could the management and 
control of the bell be learned, and the faculty known 
as ‘rope sight’ be acquired, by which a_ ringer 
found his way through the maze of changes. Even to those 
without the time or inclination to fit themselves for taking 
part in a peal, change-ringing offered a wide field of study 
and research, and presented many interesting problems, 
especially in coanection with the composition of peals and 
the proof of their truth or falsity, and the working out of 
new and untried methods of ringing. 

Mr. Clifford B. Edgar, M.P., who occupied the chair, 
expressed thanks to Mr. Stainer for an interesting lecture on 
an unhackneyed subject, and there was a discussion in which 
several bell-ringers took part. 


(‘THE 
NATIONAI 


HOPE’) 


SONG 


HATIKVAH 
THE ZIONISTS’ 
By ARTHUR M. FRIEDLANDER 
Apropos the recent declaration of a British Mandate 
for Palestine and the great enthusiasm that has greeted its 
announcement, the following account of the Zionists’ 
National Song should prove of more than passing interest. 
Regarding the author of the words of this Song, the Jewish 
Encyclopedia states : 
*Herz Naphtali Imber. 
at Zleezov, Galicia, in 1856, 


Austrian Hebrew poet. Born 
Obtained his reputation 


* by the mastery of Hebrew verse displayed in his two 


( 1877-09), 


bocks of collected poems, ‘* Barkai” 

His most famous poem is ‘* Hla-Tikvah,” in which 

the Zionistic hope is expressed with great force, and 

which has been practically adopted as the national 
anthem of the Zionists.’ 

Regarding the music of the Song, I am strongly of 
opinion that its origin is to be found in an ancient melody 
which is sung to a portion of the ‘ Hallel’ Psalm cxvii. 
by the Sephardim or Spanish and Portuguese Jews. This 
melody is also widely known among the Ashkenazim or 
Jews of Northern Europe as a table hymn, and is sung to 
Psalm exxvi. when grace is said after meals. It was on 
such an occasion that [ first heard the version of this melody 
which has become known as * Hatikvah.’ For this reason 
also I attach much weight in support of my opinion as to 
its origin. The English translation of the Hebrew words of 
this Psalm, first verse, is ‘ When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Zion, we were like unto them that dream.’ 
How appropriate would the melody sung to this Psalm be 
for the Zionists’ National Song! Space will not permit of 
a detailed analysis of the music of the Northern and 
Peninsular Jews, but it should be stated that with very few 
exceptions it differs to a great extent from that of the Jews of 
Northern Europe. Being desirous of ascertaining how they 
became acquainted with the original melody, I consulted the 
Very Rev. Haham Dr, Gaster, the eminent Orientalist, and 
elicited from him the opinion that when the Spanish Jews 
(known in the East as the Franks) migrated northwards 
through Turkey, they carried the melody with them, In my 
article ‘Notes on Facts and Theories relating to Jewish 
Music,’ which appeared in the .Vwsécal Zimes of January, 
1914, I quoted the Rabbi Francis L. Cohen as having 
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stated that ‘the Jewish melodies of Northern Europe must 
evidently be perfectly original, and derived from the 
Oriental home of the Israelite.’ There is the possibility 
that the ancient melody was known by the Jews of Northern 
Europe prior to the migration of the Franks. But assuming 
that Dr. Gaster’s opinion is correct, there can be hardly any 
doubt as to the antiquity of the melody in its original form, 
and therefore my theory regarding the origin of the 
Zionist’s National Song is also correct. 

For the purpose of proving my theory I give the following 
illustrations. That marked (A) is the ancient version which 
is to be found in ‘ Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews,’ by De Sola and Aguilar, 
1858. That marked (B) is the Zionists’ National Song : 


PSAi.M CXVIL. 


(A) ist Section. 


Andante. 
; SBS Sas 
eras == a 2 
Tia - la-lu es a-d6-noi kol g6 - yim; 


O praise the Lora all ye na tions ; 
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and SECTION, 
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THe ZIONIsTs’ NATIONAL SONG, 


(B) rst Secrion, 
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————», 


It will not require much musical ability to see the striking 
similarity which exists in these illustrations. Particularly is 
this noticeable in those marked Ist Section ; and there 
are points common to those marked 2nd Section. Attention 
should be given to the beginning and ending of these latter 
portions, also to the repetition of the Ist Section and part 
of the 2nd Section of the Zionists’ National Song. 

A rendering of the poem into English verse has been 
made by Mrs. Redcliffe Salaman, and I have been favoured 
with her permission to quote the first verse in the above 
illustration. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


In connection with the Special Training Course for 
Teachers, the following lectures are being given during the 
summer term: On the ‘Evolution of Music from Bach to 
the present day,’ by Mr, Frederick Corder; on matters 
connected with pianoforte teaching, by Mr. Oscar Beringer 
and Mr. Tobias Matthay; on the ‘ Art and practice of choir- 
training and conducting,’ by Mr. Henry Beauchamp; and 
upon ‘ Aural training and musical appreciation,’ by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson. 


apusic in the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BATH 


The Bath Pump Room Festival was held during the last 
| week of April, and proved an unqualified success. The 
artists were Mesdames Edna Thornton and Guilhermina 
Suggia, Misses Myra Hess and Sylvia Nelis, and 
Messrs. Arthur de Greef, Bronislaw Huberman, and Peter 
Dawson. Mr. G. B. Robinson, the musical director, 
conducted for the greater part of the week, but on Saturday 
Mr. Albert Coates was the conductor, with an orchestra 
augmented to forty members. 

After the evening concert on Saturday, Alderman Cedric 
Chivers gave a supper at the Grand Pump Room Hotel in 
honour of Mr. Coates. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The local musical season practically ends with the month 
of May, but concerts have been less numerous of late, 
although sustaining high-class programmes. Special mention 
has to be made of the excellence of the concerti da 
camera as given by the Catterall String Quartet, under the 
auspices of the Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society, the 
two splendid concerts organized by Mr. Appleby Matthews 
at the Futurist Theatre, and those of the Birmingham 
String Quartet and the Arthur Hytch String Quartet. 

The last of the Catterall concerts was given at the Royal 
Society of Artists’ Exhibition Room on April 21, when the 
programme included Mozart’s (Quartet in E flat, Josef 
Holbrooke’s ‘Two Impressions’ for String ‘Quartet 
(‘Belgium, 1915’ and ‘Russian Dance’), and Dvorak’s 
(Juartet in F, Op. 96. Outstanding excellences of this 
splendid organization of string players are their perfect 
unanimity, rhythmical phrasing, and rich tone-quality. 

The last concert of the Birmingham String (Quartet took 
place on April 22, also at the Royal Society of Artists’ 
Room, the artistic personnel comprising Mr. Percival 
Hodgson (first violin), Mr. Charles W. Bye (second violin), 
Mr. Paul Beard (viola), and Miss Joan Willis (violoncello). 
This combination of artists ranks high in the musical 
profession, and hearers were certainly deeply impressed by 
their absorbing and artistic interpretations of Schubert’s 
Quartet in A minor, Ravel’s remarkable (Quartet in F major, 
and Tchaikovsky’s captivating and melodious (Quartet, 
Op. 11, in D major. 

The Arthur Hytch String Quartet (Messrs. Arthur Hytch, 
Frank Cantell, Harold Mills, and Frederick Bye) is entirely 
a local organization, but has already shown an ensemble 
denoting careful study and artistic perception. The second 


—and last—concert of these players was given at the 
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dome to the height where Da ~- vid dwelt. 


Midland Institute on April 27, when the programme 
| included Elgar’s beautiful String Quartet. 
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The last of the Mathew Stevenson orchestral concerts, 
given at the Town Hall on April 15, attracted a packed 
audience of enthusiastic Wagnerians. It was the grea‘est 
success Mr. Stevenson has yet achieved. Everyone present 
seemed delighted with the programme, while the impressive 
playing of the orchestra showed remarkable progress and a 

rfect understanding between the conductor and his forces. 
The orchestral pieces included the ‘ Mastersingers’ Overture, 
the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin,’ the ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ the 
Prelude to Act 3 of the * Mastersingers,’ the ‘Good Friday’ 
music from ‘ Parsifal,’ and the ‘Love Duet’ from * Tristan 
and Isolda,’? delivered by Mr. Frank Mullings and 
Miss Rosina Buckman. Mr. Frank Mullings also 
contributed three songs—‘ Adrift,’ by Bantock, ‘ Love 
Song,’ by Brahms, and Schubert’s ‘ Erl King,’ in which he 
was accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Walter Randall 
with perfect art. 

A Chappell ‘Ballad’ concert at the Town Hall, on 
April 19, brought Madame d’Alvarez, Miss Carmen Hill, 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, Miss Margaret Cooper, and Mr. 
Frederic Lamond before a delighted audience. The 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra played under the direction of 
Mr. Alick Maclean. 

At the last Appleby Matthews Sunday Orchestral Concert 
at the Futurist Theatre, on April 25, the popular and 
energetic conductor was presented by his admirers with a 
silver-mounted ebony baton as a token of esteem and in 
appreciation of the splendid work done by him during an 
uninterrupted season that had continued from September 7, 
1919. 

The controversial question respecting the formation and 
position of the City Orchestra was fully entered into at a 
meeting of the committee elected to discuss the arrange- 
ments. Mr. Appleby Matthews, the appointed conductor, 
submitted a scheme providing a series of concerts in the city 
beginning in the early autumn. The orchestra will be mainly 
drawn from local sources. There are to be forty-eight concerts 
(six of which will be symphony concerts on Wednesdays), eight 
Saturday evening concerts, and thirty-four Sunday concerts. 
Mr. Appleby Matthews was also requested to prepare a 
scheme for giving concerts with the Municipal Orchestra in 
the courts and alleys of the slum districts of the city. At a 
subsequent meeting of the committee Mr. Appleby 


Matthews was appointed Director of Music in addition to| 
his post of conductor. In this capacity he will have entire | 


responsibility for and charge of the scheme adopted by the 
committee at its former meeting. 

A pianoforte recital was given at the Royal Society of 
Artists’ Room on May 5, by Miss Freda Cahill, a new 
pianist who displayed considerable interpretative gifts. 

A new musical organization, the Edgbaston Amateur 


Nor must it be forgotten that it is to the foresight and 
courage of the municipal authorities of Bournemouth that 
we are indebted for this great public musical service—a fact 
that rather puts to shame the recent scoffings of a well- 
known English conductor and impresario at (as he main- 
tained) the complete failure of municipalities to forward in 
any way the interests of musical art. 

Regarding the members of the Orchestra, at least it can 
be said that none has failed to give of his very best. 
Many are exceedingly artistic performers, a circumstance 
with which we are acquainted by reason of the numerous 
solo passages whose fine effectiveness remains in our 
recollection. The performances of the band as a whole 
have been worthy of the highest commendation, and the 
somewhat lighter work which it will now enjoy during the 
summer months will come as a respite that is certainly 
its due. 

Mention must be made of the last four concerts of 
the season. On April 15 the most imposing work in the 
programme was the magnificent E minor Symphony of 
Brahms, which, despite the apparent necessity for an 
increased number of strings, has never before been heard to 
greater advantage here. Other important and effective 
compositions performed at these final concerts were 
Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, Humperdinck’s Overture to 
‘Hansel and Gretel,’ Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony—a 
splendid performance, the slow movement being particularly 
beautiful—and, in lighter vein, a ‘Concert Valse’ by 
Glazounov and a quaint little trifle, entitled ‘Danse des 
Quadrupédes,’ by Miss Bruno d’Arba. 

A novelty here was the tone-poem ‘Serbia,’ by Edric 
Cundell, which was conducted by the composer at the 
twenty-seventh concert. The music reveals promise, and 
as this effective composition is the work of one who is still a 
student, we shall look forward to further productions from 
his pen with considerable interest. 

Bournemouth was delighted to welcome its old musical 
friend, Sir Charles Stanford, at the twenty-eighth concert. 
This distinguished musician conducted two of his own works 
—an lish Concertino for violin and violoncello (first time 
here), and the Irish Rhapsody No. 4. The new work does 
not reveal the composer in quite his most genial aspect, 
although it is conceived in his customary scholarly vein. 
The Irish Rhapsody is a noble piece of music that should be 
in the répertoire of every orchestra. 
| Miss Rhoda Backhouse and Mr. Ivor James were the solo 
| performers in the Concertino, their playing being of an 
| exceedingly musicianly order. The soloists at the remaining 
| concerts were Miss Anne Godfrey, who was a little too 

inclined to turn the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto into a 
| virtuoso display piece; Miss Craigie Ross, well known in 





String Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Carl Zimmer, held | local circles, who successfully introduced to Bournemouth 
its first concert at the Five Ways King Edward’s School on; Liapounov’s ‘ Rhapsody on Ukrainian Themes’ for piano- 
April 28. The soloists were Mrs. Carl Zimmer (violin), | forte and orchestra, and whose playing revealed all the 
Miss Nancie Bashford (pianoforte), and Mr. J. Bierman| artistry that has come to be associated with her; and Mr. 





(vocalist). The orchestra comprises twenty-five instru- 
mentalists, who have evidently been well schooled, judging 
from the pleasing ensemble they attained in Mozart’s Serenade, 
‘Two Melodies’ by Grieg, a Larghetto by Elgar, and other 
pieces. 


BOURNEMOUTH 

A season full of strenuous activity backed up by genuine 
enthusiasm has now reached its close, the curtain being rung 
down upon a very vigorous conclusion amid the congratulatory 
acclamations of the regular habitués of the Winter Gardens 
concerts. 

it may be said with perfect justice that the past series of 
Symphony Concerts has been fully equal to any that have 
gone before ; in fact, the opinion is practically unanimous 
that in some respects an advance has been made. 

Of Mr. Dan Godfrey’s rare ability as conductor and 
general manager and of his unrivalled skill as an organizer of 
every type of concert it is rather late in the day to speak ; 
Bournemouth musicians, at any rate, are thoroughly awake 
to his unique qualities, even though perhaps not fully aware 
how indispensable such qualities are to the well-being of a 
town whose chief claim to a peculiar attractiveness lies in 
the sustained efficiency of its permanent Orchestra. 

E 


Herbert Fryer, whose performance of the Schumann Piano- 
forte Concerto was efficient, though hardly so inspiring as 
other performances we have heard by this extremely 
| capable pianist. 
' 





BRISTOL 

One of the chief features of the past month has been the 
| visit of Mr. Frederic Lamond, whose beautiful work at the 
| pianoforte in a Beethoven programme gave all music-lovers 
a memorable evening at Victoria Rooms on April 12. 

West Bristol Choral Society of about seventy voices, with 
a small orchestra, gave Hamilton Harty’s ‘The Mystic 
| Trumpeter’ and Hubert Bath’s ‘Shon Maclean’ with 
considerable success at Victoria Rooms on April14, Under 
Mr. Charles Read’s guidance, the choral and orchestral 
forces showed that they had carefully rehearsed these 
interesting works. Mrs. Charles Read and Mr. Montague 
Hook were the soloists. 

Cotham Grove Choral Society—another choir of about 
seventy voices that is doing good work in its district—at its 
second concert on April 15 presented Spohr’s * Last 
Judgment’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Lauda Sion,’ with several 
excellent local principals. The conductor, Mr. F. G. 
Taylor, should be pleased with the recognition that these 
| performances evoked. 
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Bristol Choral Socicty closed its season at Colston Hall on 
April 17 with a splendid performance of Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 
The principals were Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss Gertrude 
Higgs, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, Mr. Robert Radford, and 
Mr. Charles Knowles. The whole opera went with a mag- 
nificent swing; it was a presentation both vocally and instru- 
mentally that could rarely be excelled. Mr. Riseley and his 
famous choir, with the chief singers, came in for quite an 
ovation at the close. The programme provided a glorious 
close toa most delightful musical season. We fear, however, 
it has not been a profitable one, despite the huge attendances. 
Next season’s prices are to be raised to meet the increased 
cost. 

Miss Rébé Hillier, a young and full-toned contralto trained 
by Madame Minadieu, of Birmingham, who sang successfully 
at the Cecilian Society’s concert recently, gave her first song 
recital on April 21 at Victoria Rooms. She was assisted by 
Mr. Leonard G. Dennis on the violoncello and Mr. Herbert 
Parsons at the pianoforte. Notable additions to Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh’s recital at Colston Hall on April 23 were the 
pianoforte playing of Mr. William G. James—an Australian 
pianist of distinction—and the violoncello playing of 
Miss Alice Elieson, who also sang several of John Alden 
Carpenter’s Chinese songs. 

The organ recitals at St. Mary Redcliff during the 
month have again drawn very large attendances. Among the 
executants have been Mr. Harold A. Jeboult, a well-known 
Taunton organist, and Mr. G. D. Cunningham, of 
Alexandra Palace, London. The latter included several 
well-known choral preludes in his programme. Mr. Ralph 
Morgan, the St. Mary’s organist, deserves all praise for 
valuable spade work consistently maintained. Mr. 
A. G. Colborn, at St. Stephen’s, has also given enjoyable 
organ recitals, drawing upon American works for one 
interesting programme. 

There was a great meeting of local supporters of Mr. 
George Riseley at the Art Gallery on April 29, when the 
Lord Mayor took the chair and presented the veteran, on 
behalf of his grateful fellow-citizens, with a thousand 
guineas and an address in celebration of his jubilee of 
musical work in the city. 

Perhaps the chief delight of the month was the playing of 
a Chopin programme by Pachmann at Colston Hall on 


May 6 at St. Agnes. Mousehole Male Choir (Mr. Fred 
Roach) made its first appearance on April 24, after 
re-organization, and sang *‘ By Babylon’s wave’ and ‘The 
destruction of Gaza’ (De Rille), and several part-songs, 

The reputation of Bodmin Male Choir was considerably 
advanced by its singing on April 14 of choruses and part- 
songs, including ‘Strike the lyre’ (Cooke), ‘The long day 
closes’ (Sullivan), ‘In absence ’ (Abt), and ‘ Sweet and low’ 
(Barnby). Blend and expression were alike excellent. 
Songs were sung by Madame Maria Yelland. Truro People’s 
Palace Male Choir (conductor, Major Gill) and the town 
band (Mr. L. Abram) combined in a programme of choral 
and instrumental items on April 18. 

News is to hand of a Ladies’ Choir at the high-lying 
village of Callington, where Mrs, Prosser Thomas’s excellent 
training resulted in a thoroughly enjoyable performance of 
Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ on April 25. 

A chamber concert—pianoforte and violoncello—was given 
at Helston on May 1 by Mr. Stanley Wilson and Miss 
Dorothy Thuell, with vocal solos by Miss Ruth Hosken. 


COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 


The indoor concert season at Coventry is practicaily at an 
end, and the advent of the Corporation summer concerts— 
which are given in Naul’s Mill Park each week-end by the 
leading military bands, assisted by vocalists—is awaited 
with interest. The preliminary list shows that the 
customary standard of high-class military band music will 
be maintained. Special alfresco musical arrangements are 
in progress in connection with the civic reception to be 
accorded Prince Albert on his visit to Coventry, which takes 
place on June II. 

Coventry Choral Society gave its annual concert in the 
Empire Theatre on April 20, Mr. John Potter conducting. 
The principal choral works heard were ‘The Mad 
Fire-rider’ (Hugo Wolf), ‘The Dance of the Sword’ 
(Priestley-Smith), and ‘The Sea-shell ’ (Coleridge-Taylor). 
Stanford’s ‘Corydon, arise,’ and ‘Out of the Silence’ 
(Cyril Jenkins) were also performed. Miss Olive Sturgess 
sang the ‘Prayer’ from ‘ Tosca,’ * Je suis Titania,’ and a 
number of ballads. Mr. Arthur Catterall’s reading of the 





April 30, before a very large audience, who gave him the 
warmest of welcomes. 


CORNWALL 


A Musical Society has been formed for West Cornwall to 
encourage amateurs and afford opportunities for improve- 
ment—desiderata at present almost entirely non-existent in | 
this district. Organized by Mrs. HI. Rich (Redruth), 
Miss M. L. Wright (Tuckingmill), the Rev. W. W. | 
Bickford (St. Day), and Dr. C. Rivers (Redruth), its! 
membership is not confined to performers, but is open to all 
amateurs in the wider acceptation of the term. It is 
intended to give a number of concerts each year, available 
for subscribers and hon. members. The first of these | 
took place at Redruth on May 6. Redruth Choral Society | 
sang a chorus by Elgar, ‘The Dance,’ selections from 
“Samson and Delilah’ and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ also | 
Mozart’s * Hail, mighty Neptune.’ Brahms’s Sonata in G 
for violin and pianoforte, Frank Bridge’s ‘ Three Miniatures ’ 
for pianoforte trio, and a cycle of songs by John Ireland 
were also in the programme. 

Another Musical Society has been formed at Chacewater, 
for which Comrades of the War are primarily responsible. 
A choir has been organized and trained by the Rev. W. W. 
Bickford, who came many miles in all weathers for the | 
purpose, and included in his curriculum voice-production, | 
sight-reading, ear-training, and glee singing. The season | 
closed with a concert on April 22, when the principal | 
numbers were ‘ You stole my love,’ ‘In arbour green,’ and | 
“I live not where I love,’ by Geoffrey Shaw. 

There can be few localities in Cornwall without a male 
choir, for every month new ones spring up and old ones are 
resuscitated. Mr. A. J. Whale has formed a large choir in 
the scattered district around Blackwater, and has, moreover, | 
established an orchestra under the leadership of Mr. E. A. | 
Oats. These choral and orchestral forces gave a concert on 





Andante and Finale from the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto 
aroused enthusiasm. Miss Florence Hanson was 
accompanist, and also contributed pianoforte compositions 
of Debussy and Cyril Scott. 

Bridge’s choral ballad ‘The Flag of England’ was a 
timely and appropriate selection at a miscellaneous concert 
given by the Coventry Philharmonic Society within a week 
of St. George’s Day. Excerpts from ‘ Hiawatha’ and ‘ A 
Tale of Old Japan’ (Coleridge-Taylor), and ‘The Wedding 
of Shon Maclean’ (Hubert Bath), completed the vocal side of 
the programme, which was conducted by Mr. Charles 
Matthews. Miss C. M. Gibbs (pianoforte), Miss Constance 
Flinn (violin), and Mr. W. Hill (violoncello) collaborated in 
a masterly interpretation of Schubert’s Scherzo in D minor, 
the Finale from the Trio in D minor (Mendelssohn), and 
“Ave Maris Stella’ (Grieg). 

At Leamington the fifth Corporation concert took place in 
the Town Hall on April 15, when the London Trio provided 
an interesting programme. The members of the trio—Miss 
Amina Goodwin (pianoforte), M. Louis Pecskai (violin), and 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse (violoncello)—also contributed solos. 

Leamington Orchestral Society gave a second subscription 
concert in the Town Hail on Apiil 17, when Mr, Walter 
Warren conducted a programme which-included Symphony 
No. 4 (second and third movements) (Dvorak), ‘Suite 
de Concert’ (Coleridge-Taylor), ‘ Prometheus’ Overture 
(Beethoven), ‘ Lyric Suite’ (Grieg), and ‘Shepherd’s Hey’ 
(Percy Grainger). The vocalist was Miss Dora Labbette. 

Revived in post-war conditions by Mr. Lionel Wiggins, 
Leamington Choral Society gave its first concert on April 22. 
‘The Crusaders’ (Gade) was sung with Miss Mary Foster, 
Mr. W. Heseltine, and Mr. John Huntingdon as soloists, 
and an orchestral accompaniment (directed by Mr. Walter 
Warren); numerous part-songs were also heard. 

The sixth and final Corporation concert took place on 
May 13, when Miss Gertrude Peppercorn gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Town Hall. 
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DEVON 


Honiton Choral Society has made a fresh beginning with 
Mr. Lancelot Holden, of Exeter, as its new conductor. 
Supported by an orchestra of twenty players, led by Miss 
Martin, the Society, on April 13, gave Stanford’s ‘The 
Revenge ’ with vigour and taste, and has never sung better. 
The orchestra also played a set of waltzes by Coleridge- 
Taylor. The season was successfully closed at Budleigh 
Salterton on the same date, when the Musical Society 
effectively performed Gaul’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ with orchestral 
accompaniment. The principals were Madame Isabel 
Hickson, Mr. Ward Kennedy, and Mr. Walter Belgrove. 
The conductor, Mr. Hugh Fowler, was made the recipient 
of a presentation baton. 

At a concert at Exeter, on April 30, the male choir, 
conducted by Mr. W. J. Cotton, sang ‘The Roundelay ’ 
(Beale), ‘Down in a flow’ry vale’ (Festa), ‘ The image of 
the rose’ (Reichardt), * Father of heroes’ (Callcott), and 
other pieces by Caldecott. The Isca Glee Singers sang 
quartets by Elliot Button (‘The keel row’) and Bishop 
(‘ Sleep, gentle lady’). 

With the idea of forming a Choral Union for Exmouth 
parish, the choirs of Holy Trinity and St. Andrew’s 
amalgamated on May 2, and _ performed  Stainer’s 
‘Daughter of Jairus,’ conducted by Mr. F. Morley, with 
Mr. F. G. Bradford at the organ. 

Barnstaple Male Choir is fulfilling a long-felt want in this 
town, where musical intelligence is of a high standard. 
Trained by Mr. Alfred Long, the organization has steadily 
advanced in its art, and has already given several concerts. 
On May 6 the singers performed very well in a programme 
comprising Walford Davies’s ‘ Hymn before action,’ ‘ The 
little sandman’ (West), ‘ Martyrs of the arena’ (De Rille), 
and H. J. Edwards’s charming piece, ‘ Give me thy heart.’ 
The Barnstaple Musical Society, of which Dr. H. J. 
Edwards is conductor, brought its season to a close on 
May 10 with a brilliant performance of ‘Elijah.’ Dr. 
Edwards had a good grip of his forces and of the work, and 
the choir sang very finely in spite of two accidents. The 
orchestra was led by Mr. Percy Parish, and the principal 
vocalists were Miss Hilda Stowar, Miss May Keene, 
Mr. Ward Kennedy, and Mr. Charles Knowles. 

Exeter Oratorio Society, being still without a hall, was 
again permitted to give performances in the Cathedral, and 
for the Spring Festival on May 5 the works selected were 
Bennett’s ‘Woman of Samaria,’ Mackenzie’s ‘ Procession of 
the Ark’ (from ‘The Rose of Sharon’), and ‘ Elijah.’ 
Mr. Allan Allen conducted the first two numbers, and 
Dr. Edwards the Mendelssohn work. We have heard this 
choir sing better than on this occasion. Again, while the strings 
of the band (led by Mr. A. J. James) played well, the brass 
was painfully loud and out of tune with the organ. The 
latter instrument wasskilfully played by Dr. Ernest Bullock. 

Touring Devon with Miss Violet Vanbrugh in April, Miss 
Alice Elieson and Mr. William G. James played Boeéllmann’s 
Sonata, Op. 40, for violoncello and pianoforte. Miss 
Elieson’s violoncello solos (by Squire and Popper) were 
excellent in every way, and much more enjoyable than her 
singing, for it was impossible to follow her reading of two 
Chinese tone-poems by John Alden Carpenter, ‘The 
Odalisque’ and ‘ Toa young gentleman.’ Mr. James’splaying 
of three pieces by Debussy (Prelude, ‘ Danse de la Poupée,’ 
and Arabesque No. 2), and Liszt’s ‘ Rakoczy March’ was quite 
good, though his expression was somewhat obvious. An effort 
was made on May 3 to inaugurate chamber concerts, but 
Mr. George East (violin) and Mr. Douglas Durston 
(pianoforte)—two young musicians of high aim and good 
attainments—did not meet with the support they 
deserved. Their readings of sonatas by César Franck 
and Grieg (G major) were truly enjoyable. Mr. Durston’s 
solos included Cyril Scott’s ‘ Danse Négre,’ Percy Fletcher’s 
“Little Sabots,’ and a Ballade (G minor) by Brahms. 
Mr. East played an Idylle by Coleridge-Taylor and * Petite 
Chanson’ by Albert Sammons. Miss Sarah Smith 
contributed some interesting songs with temperament and 
artistic insight. 

Plymouth Y.M.C.A. has formed a complete string 
orchestra among its members, which Mr. George Briggs has 
brought to a high standard. Its first concert, on May 5, 





included some of the incidental music to ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ by Frederick Rosse—Intermezzo (‘ Portia’), 
Oriental March, and ‘ March of the Doges’—Percy Fletcher’s 
“Woodland Pictures,’ a ‘ Petite Suite de Concert’ by 
Coleridge-Taylor, and three light pieces by Reginald 
Somerville. Violin solos were played by Mrs. Hall Parlby, 
and violoncello solos by Miss Thelma Reiss-Smith. 

A novelty played by M. Francis de Bourgignon at a 
pianoforte recital at Exeter on April 30 was ‘ L’Almanach 
aux images,’ by G. Grovlez, a suite of four numbers. The 
music is inspired by poems by Tristan Klingsor. The first, 
“Les Marionnettes,’ describes the spasmodic movements of 
puppets; the second is a witty hunting song; the third, 
“Petites Litanies de Jésus,’ is naive and mystic; and the 
fourth, ‘ Les Anes,’ is an attempt to show that donkeys must 
be taken seriously, and are wrongly considered absurd, for 
they have their sentimental side, and, according to Scripture, 
have taken part in glorious events. It was not 
possible to find in this last number all the composer vouched 
for, but the suite was distinctly attractive. The programme 
also included music by John Ireland and Debussy, and 
opened with a Prelude and Fugue by Bach. 

To members of Torquay and District Organists’ Associa- 
tion, Dr. Ernest Bullock, organist of Exeter Cathedral, 
lectured on April 28, on the general aspects and difficulties 
in the life of a professional musician. He stated that all 
should have a great sense of a message to deliver, and urged 
the advancement of music by British composers. The Rev. 
R. Moreton Pritchard lectured on Chopin at Torquay on 
May 5, and Mr. Walter L. Twinning played several waltzes, 
nocturnes, and mazurkas, the Ballade in C minor, and the 
Sonata in B flat minor. 

Mr. A. H. Griffiths gave an organ recital in St. Paul’s 
Church, Stonehouse, Plymouth, on April 25. 


DUBLIN 

An Irish Society of Composers has recently been formed 
with the object of promoting the interests of composers 
resident in Ireland, or of Irish descent, by means of concerts, 
lectures, and debates, the formation of a chamber music 
society, the establishment of a local publishing house, and 
the introduction into concert programmes of suitable items 
by Irish composers. The hon. president is Prof. Robert 
O’Dwyer, who has for coadjutors Mr. Michael Kavanagh 
(hon. secretary) and Mr. E. J. Taylor (hon. treasurer). 
The offices are at 13, Fleet Street, Dublin. Already the 
Society has enrolled a goodly membership, and great hopes 
are entertained of its successful future. 

On April 23 there was a distribution of prizes at the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music (Westland Row) in the Lecture 
Hall of Leinster House, on which occasion the Most Rev. 
Dr. Bernard, Provost of Trinity College, delivered an 
interesting address on the state of music in Ireland. 
Evidently the Provost imagined that the Academy had been 
only fifty or sixty years in existence, but its records go back 
to the year 1848, that is, seventy-two years ago. The prize- 
winners gave a very creditable display, and the string 
orchestra, under Prof. Esposito, brightened the proceedings 
considerably. Dr. Bernard paid a well-merited tribute 
to the late Dr. Charles Marchant. whose loss to the organ 
school was keenly felt. 

Nothing can more forcibly testify to the perennial 
popularity of Gilbert and Sullivan opera than the crowded 
houses which greeted the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
during a three weeks’ season at the Gaiety Theatre that 
terminated with ‘The Mikado’ on April 24. 

On April 27 at the Antient Concert Rooms a violin and 
pianoforte recital was given by Messrs. Albert Sammons and 
William Murdoch. This music-making was a venture by 
Mr. John Mundy, and achieved the success it so well 
deserved. To Dublin music-lovers it was a real treat to 
hear such fine artists. 

Two organ recitals given during Feis week at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral by Mr. W. E. Hopkins, the brilliant sub-organist, 
were well attended and much appreciated. Mr. Hopkins 
showed much judgment in his selections. 

Yet another Irish musical organization is announced. 
Launched on May 10, and formally inaugurated on May 17, 
it is to be known as the Irish Musical League, and has for 
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its objects the cultivation of a high standard of music, the 
foundation of an Irish Symphony Orchestra, and propaganda 
with a view to the realisation of the demand for the building 
of two or three good concert halls at Dublin. The 
chairman is Mr. Dermot O’Brien, and the hon. secretary is 
Capt. F. J. Romanes. The head offices are to be at Dublin, 
with branches at Belfast and Cork. 

If both of the new Irish musical organizations took up 
the subject of raising the status—and salaries—of organists, 
it would be so much to the good. Recently advertisements 
have appeared with the tempting lure of £40 to £60 a year 
for parish organists, and a Cathedral vacancy was announced 
at a pittance of £70 a year. 

The conversion of the Antient Concert Rooms into a 
picture-house is a sign of the times. During the war it was 
used as a wareroom, but it was the venue of this year’s 
Feis Ceoil (reported in the Competition Festival Recora). 
Now it is to be known as the Palace Cinema Theatre, and 
the inaugural performance took place on May 12. An 
excellent orchestra is provided, under the direction of 
Mr. John Mundy. 

Verdi’s noble ‘ Requiem’ was given at Woodbrook, on 
May 19, by the AZolian Musical Society, under the capable 
and resourceful baton of Mr. F. H. Weaving. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 


The Chappell Ballad Concert in the Philharmonic Hall 
on April 20 was a quite delightful example of its kind, and 


sustained by attractive personalities in Madame d’Alvarez, | 


Miss Carmen Hill, Mr. Ben Davies, Miss Margaret Cooper, 
and Mr. Frederic Lamond, with the Queen’s Hall Light 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Alick Maclean, a combination 
whose crown is the fine brass and wood-wind departments. 
Mr. Liddle was an accompanist beyond excelling, and 
Dr. A. W. Pollitt provided some effective organ back- 
grounds. 

The Crane Hall musical Wednesday afternoons have 
again provided a notable feature in a rapidly waning 
season. The programmes and performances have been 
kept at a very high level by players who have included such 
outstanding artists as Mr. Anderson Tyrer and Mr. 
Edward Isaacs, pianists whose masterly technical 
equipments are governed by high qualities of heart and 
mind. Another player, Miss Alma de Seyfried, also 
showed skill and taste, especially in Debussy’s ‘ Poissons 
d@’Or’ and as pianist in a new combination, the Manchester 
Ladies’ Trio, Miss Dorothy Crewe again exhibited fine 
executive qualities and feeling, although 
dominant partner in Tchaikovsky’s Trio, Op. 50, in which 
her associates—Miss Jo Lamb (violin) and Miss Kathleen 
Moorhouse (violoncello)—combined in  an_ interesting 
performance. Another violinist whose playing found 
favour was Miss Constance le Mesurier. The singers 
included Miss Marie Brunskill, Miss Jean Alexander, Miss 
Marion Browning, Miss Bertha Lester, Mr. Watcyn Dodd, 
and Mr. Randolph Giles, who sang Hatton’s fine bass 
song, ‘ Revenge,’ extremely well. 

The accompanists, who well deserve an approving line, 
were Mr. G. J. Freeman and Mr. A. E. Workman. 

Male-voice choirs of the calibre of the St. Helen’s Glee 
Club are rare and welcome visitors, and on April 14 this 
organization, under its conductor Dr. S. B. Siddall’s forceful 
if occasionally eccentric beat, sang with power and also 
delicacy of tone in Elgar’s delightful ‘It’s oh, to be a wild 
wind’ and ‘ Feasting I watch.” The Glee Club also sup- 
ported Miss Enid CruickShank in her expressive singing of 
Brahms’s Rhapsody for alto solo, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment played by Mr. Arthur Dicks. But the well-trained 
and responsive singers were best heard in such unaccom- 
panied items as J. W. Elliott’s ‘The Enraged Schoolmaster’ 
(solo by Dr. Siddall), Erskine’s ‘In praise of Tobacco,’ and 
Wainwright’s * Life’s a bumper,’ old-time friends which 
take some displacing in old-time affections. 

There may be an explanation forthe fewness of male-voice 
choirs and glee-clubs, but it would seem that too little use is 
being made of abundant material and that opportunities for 
cultivating one of the most enjoyable recreations in life are 
being disregarded. It is more difficult to explain the fewness 
of female choral societies. There is, however, at least one 


the distinctly | 


| notable organization in the Liverpool Ladies’ Choir, which 
| has long been kept in great efficiency by the ability and 
enthusiasm of its founder and directress, Madame Fanny de 
| Boufflers. She has made her Ladies’ Choir a ‘ nest of 
| singing birds,’ and the concert they gave at Crane Hall on 
| May 6, with the assistance of the Liverpool Vocalists’ Union 
| of male voices, was a stimulating example of what can be done 
| with material ready to hand, if well trained and well 
directed. Led by Mr. T. Rimmer, the band and choir were 
| over a hundred strong. 

| Under the able direction of Mr. J. E. Matthews, the 
| Oxton and Claughton Orchestral Society, a large combina- 
tion of amateur and professional players, at its concert in 
Birkenhead Town Hall on May 15 very fully sustained its 
reputation in a programme that included the ‘ Meistersingers’ 
Overture, the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and the accompani- 
ment to Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, in which the solo 
| part was cleanly and cleverly played by Miss Edith Byrom, 
a young Liverpool pianist who is fulfilling her early promise 
of distinction. The vocalist was Miss May Williams, a 
contralto favourably heard in ‘My heart is weary’ and 
Elgar’s ‘In Haven.’ 

At theannual general meeting of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, held on May 18, the chairman, Mr. J. H. Kenion, 
presented a highly satisfactory report of the past season, 
which was very successful both musically and financially. 
Reference was made to the splendid orchestral performances 
by a band second to none, and to the merits of the choir, 
| trained by Dr. Pollitt. For the first time in the Society’s 
history, two ladies, Mrs. Wilfred Heyworth and Miss Julia 


M. Oakshott, have been elected members of the committee. 
| 








MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 

| Passing in mental review the orchestral music of the 
past winter, the ‘L’Extase’ and ‘ Divine Poem’ of 
Scriabin stand forth in the symphonic music very much as 
the twin peaks of the Langdale Pikes dominate the scene as 
one gazes westward across Windermere Lake. Their 
rugged grandeur and bold outline arrest the eye to the 
exclusion of loftier heights. The ‘Divine Poem’ has not 
for me, as for some, the vastness of the sea—the illimitable 
horizon, the heave and swell of many waters (Wagner 
nearly always produces that impression on my mind)—but 
it has elemental grandeur of anather order. The swirling 
currents of its themes, laden with mystery, romance, legend. 
man’s strife with nature and his alternations of despair and 
triumph, and the sublimity of ultimate accomplishment, all 
swept along with the impressive breadth and majesty of 
some vast river flood—a Nile or Mississippi : such seem to me 
its outstanding characteristics, producing the sense of 
communion with tremendous natural forces working silently 
but irresistibly to a destined climax. Coates had played it 
at Liverpool and Bradford in the same week, so Manchester 
got anew work played with the ease of comparative familiarity 
by one who is to Scriabin as Richter was to Wagner, that 
furnished the real artistic culmination of the season. 

| In concerted music a similar distinction attaches to the 
| first performance here (March 20) by Mr. Felix Salmond of 
| Elgar’s new Violoncello Concerto. Both soloist and con- 
| ductor had worked together elsewhere earlier in the week, 
and had evidently drunk deep at the well of Elgarian 
inspiration. I do not think it isso eloquent of the com- 
poser’s genius as are the Symphonies or the Violin Concerto. 
It struck me as having close affinity of style and message 
with the recent chamber works; nowhere else are we made 
to realise so surely the almost unique power of Elgars 
reticence of manner in the expression of deep emotion. 
His hearers feel that here is not an affectation of control. 
Galsworthy and Masefield have the same secret of under- 
statement. In the Parliamentary debate on the War Graves 
question Asquith in his few sentences exhibited the same 
power. The profuse, the expansive personality never cuts 
so deep as this quiet intensity when soul speaks to soul 
about some grief or happiness too big, too full for words. 
Anyone studying the sixty bars or so of the slow movement, 
or, better still, the ¢ranguz//o about thirty bars from the end 
of the work, will be left in no doubt as to this supreme 
| quality in Elgar’s work. Opinions will differ as to his 








solution of the recurring problem of violoncello solo with 
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orchestral accompaniment, but there can be only one view 
amongst sensitive hearers as to the emotional content of the 
work or the player’s sensibility in this respect. When the 
artist feels his Elgar he can grip his audience as in a vice. 

With no spring season of opera in prospect, the spate of 
Manchester music, running bank high and even overflowing 
a few weeks ago, has now sunk to not much more than a 
trickle, and were it not for the provision of noon-time 
programmes, of which I wrote last month, the river-bed 
would be quite dry. One of the distinguished performances 
at the Tuesday mid-day series has been of Brahms’s Piano- 
forte (Quartet, with Mrs. John Bridge associated with her 
husband and Messrs. Park and Hock. This number proved 
quite an ideal work for assimilation on such an occasion. 
Sound judgment in the choice of chamber-music for these 
affairs will win many adherents, and feed the regular series of 
quartet concerts. 

Years ago Berlioz was unknown here ; Hallé cured that. 
When Richter came, Liszt was very little known, and ‘ not 
to like Liszt’? was almost a hall-mark of Manchester 
musicianship. Richter laboured steadily to remove this 
reproach, and succeeded. Probably no fine composer in 
recent times has been so reviled as Max Reger, and again a 
small band of Manchester men and women have striven to 
remove any apprehensions which may exist here. Mr. 
Samuel Langford, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Merrick, and the 
Edith Robinson Quartet, are to be remembered, for on various 
occasions, and especially on April 30, the above-named 
Quartet gave a fine performance of a really big Reger work. 
Such readings win gradually a sympathetic understanding, 
and service thus rendered is invaluable in establishing a 
composer’s reputation. 

The annual concert of the Ancoats and Salford Girls’ 
Institute Choirs, conducted by Miss Say Ashworth, gave an 
unwonted freshness to local musical experiences. To hear 
tiny tots in short socks sing Elgar’s Bavarian Highland 
‘Dance’ or Walford Davies’s setting of Blake’s ‘ How sweet 
is the shepherd’s lot,’ with a small orchestra (the latter had 
been specially orchestrated for this occasion), and remember 
their recent home surroundings, with parents ‘at the war’ or 
‘on munitions,’ made one realise the priceless blessedness of 
such work as Miss Ashworth is doing—something far 
beyond any particular degree of expertness that may be 
attained. Wonderful, that with such C-3 material any 
B category results could be reached! Mr. A. L. Camden 
conducted a small orchestra drawn from Hallé players 
in orchestral miniatures by Sibelius, Lully, Grainger, 
and Délibes. 

Since 1899 the students at Mr, Albert Cross’s School 
of Music have performed operas in the _ spring- 
time. There was a necessary suspension in 1916, but a 
resumption took place in May with Goring Thomas’s 
‘The Golden Web,’ the plot of which is laid about 1750, 
and deals with the trafficking in marriages without licenses 
by disreputable clerics at the tavern of ‘The Golden Web’ 
in the precincts of the old Fleet Prison. It is a comedy 
opera with many piquant touches and amiable, tuneful | 
music. The opening was quite tentative, but soon matters 
warmed up, Messrs. F. E. Smeaton, Jenson, Chesters | 
Thompson, and Fenton, and Misses Walmsley and Fish | 
giving highly satisfactory performances. In the dialogue | 
work there was quite a marked colloquial tendency, which, | 
though laughable and almost enjoyable in ‘amateur | 
operatics,’ should find no place in student efforts. The | 





Manchester City Council has made a capital move in 
appointing a musical adviser to its education committee in 
the person of Dr. Walter Carroll. For many years he has 
been on the staff of the Manchester Royal College of Music, 
and since 1893 hastaught harmonythere. The new post offers 
wide opportunities for encouraging musical development 
amongst the young, and he has resigned old positions to 
devote his time and energies to the direction of the musical 
training of selected teachers and generally supervising the 
musical instruction of school children. A few facts: 
In seventy-two out of three hundred and fifty schools the 
children are encouraged in musical appreciation ; eighteen 
hundred out of three thousand five hundred teachers are 
attending lectures and demonstrations. I have seen at close 
quarters the preparatory work amongst student-teachers, 
and can testify to its quality. Here surely is a 
potential factor in the creation of a generation of music- 
lovers to come. I want to see Manchester folk getting busy 
with an educational competitive musical festival as a 
contribution in the same direction. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT 

On April 16 the Armstrong College Dramatic Society 
gave a performance of Euripides’ ‘ Electra’ before the 
Classical Association. The music for the chorus was written 
by Mr. W. G. Whittaker, who accompanied on the 
pianoforte. The atmosphere of the ancient modes was 
cleverly realised, without the music being in any way archaic. 

The last meeting for the season of the Newcastle and 
District Church Musicians’ Union was held on April 17 in 
one of the local parish churches, when Dr. J. E. Hutchinson 
delivered a lecture on modern organ music. The illustrations, 
drawn from the works of Cyril Scott, John Ireland, Elgar, 
Debussy, Boéllmann, Franck, and Widor, were admirably 
performed by the lecturer. 

Pachmann visited the town on April 21, and gave a 
Chopin recital. Unfortunately, owing to lack of a suitable 
concert-hall, performances of this description have to be 
held in theatres or cinemas, necessitating their taking place 
in the afternoon, when many music-lovers are otherwise 
engaged. The Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra gave a 
programme on the following afternoon that included 
Eric Coates’s ‘Summer Days’ Suite, Sibelius’s ‘ Valse 
Triste,’ Nicolai’s “Merry Wives’ Overture, and Liszt’s 
Pianoforte Concerto No. I, in E flat, with Mr. Frederic 
Lamond as soloist. Mr. Alick Maclean conducted. 

On Sunday, April 25, the Newcastle Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. E. L. Bainton, 
performed Schubert’s Symphony in C, the ‘ Mastersingers’ 
Overture, Borodin’s * Danse Polovstienne’ (‘ Prince Igor’), 
and Haydn’s Violoncello Concerto, Mr. Carl Fuchs being 
the soloist in the last-named work. The vocalist was 
Mr. William Hendry, who sang ‘The Organ-grinder’s’ 
songs from Elgar’s * Starlight Express.’ 

The Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union gave an 
interesting recital in the Cathedral on April 28, when the 
choral items were Bach’s Motet, * Be not afraid,’ Mendels- 
sohn’s 114th Psalm, S. S. Wesley’s ‘Let us lift up our 
heart,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Go, song of mine.’ All were finely 
sung. Mr. Herbert Parker, with the assistance of a semi- 
chorus, gave a beautiful interpretation of Bach’s Cantata 
No. 158, ‘ May peace be unto thee,’ singing also the solo in 
the Wesley anthem, and two numbers from Vaughan 
Wiiliams’s * Five Mystical Songs’ for baritone. Welcome 
additions to the programme were the violin solos of Mr. 


orchestral playing was on a much higher level than anything | Arthur Catterall, who played the 4adante from Elgar’s 


I have yet heard on similar occasions. | 


The choir conducted by Mr. Alfred Higson from Sale 
and District (Manchester suburbs) was successful at 
Morecambe Festival. This organization had been able to 
‘carry on’ during the war, and to find outlets for choral 
singing which kept its members in something like reasonable 
practice. Always in the first flight, they have now attained 
a leading position, and will perhaps bear aloft the Manchester 
flag in future years, as did the Manchester Orpheus Male- 
Voice Choir. 

More promising still was the emergence of a men’s choir 
from Crossley’s motor car works. This should encourage the 
formation of choral bodies at many big establishments. South- 
East Lancashire is far behind the Clyde in this respect. 


| Violin Concerto, and Tartini’s Sonata in G minor, with 
| exquisite taste. The artistic organ accompaniment of 
Mr. W. Ellis should not pass without notice, while 
Mr. W. G. Whittaker directed with his accustomed skill. 
The Durham Amateur Operatic Society performed the 
* Gondoliers ’ during Easter Week, under the conductorship 
of Mr. C. B. Maude. 
The Carlisle Choral Society gave a concert on April 17, 
| the programme including Bach’s ‘ Be not afraid,’ and a 
| concert-version of Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 
| — ———EEE~ 
———— 
| The Blackheath Branch of the British Music Society gave 
|@ concert of Arnold Bax’s pianoforte and vocal works on 
April 28, at 10, St. German’s Place, London, S.E. 
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NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
In connection with the ‘ Litthe Movement’ at Nottingham 

an interesting song and pianoforte recital was given on 
April 21, by Miss Helen Rootham and Mr. Eric Paul May. 
Miss Rootham relied mainly on traditional and Old English 
airs, such as ‘O Death, rock me to sleep,’ the authorship 
of which is credited to Anne Boleyn. An appropriate 
simplicity of style distinguished the vocalist’s contributions. 
Mr. May bracketed two strongly contrasting numbers, 
Ilynsky’s * Berceuse’ in G flat and Schumann’s * Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien.’ Other items were Debussy’s ‘ Jumbo’s 
Lullaby’ and ‘ Danse,’ also the short but striking impres- 
sionistic sketch, ‘ The Punch and Judy Show,’ of Goossens. 
The ‘International Celebrity’ subscription concerts ended 
on April 27 with a recital by Pachmann, who has been a 
frequent visitor to Nottingham of late years, and has 
established an intimacy with local audiences. It would be 
superfluous to review a Pachmann programme. The famous 
pianist was exceptionally generous in the matter of additional 
pieces, and his audience extremely enthusiastic. 

A lack in concert-giving has been atoned for by musical 
fare in the local theatres. The week beginning April 19 
found Messager’s sparkling * Monsieur Beaucaire’ at the 
Theatre Royal, with Miss Sara Melita as Lady Mary Carlyle. 
During the same week Mr. John Ridding’s Opera Company 
visited the Grand Theatre, when an interesting feature was a 
first presentation of a hitherto unperformed opera by Vincent 
Wallace, entitled * A Daughter of the Nile,’ that attracted 
a large audience and was well received. Like so many | 
operas it labours under the disadvantage of a feeble libretto, | 
and although having some tuneful numbers, these are by no | 
means striking or original. With better mounting and an | 
augmented chorus it should, however, attain popularity. | 
“Chu Chin Chow’ has just reached Nottingham: of its | 
music little need be said. Visitors to the Empire during the | 
week commencing May 10 must have been somewhat startled 
when they recognised Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony 
figuring as a number in the revue ‘Joy Bells.’ It is highly 
desirable that the public taste should be educated, but one 
wonders if much education is accomplished by the prancing 
and posing of a ‘beauty chorus’ to the strains of the 
* Unfinished.’ 

A very pleasing feature of the Mansfield War Memorial 
Week was the concert given on April 25 by the Mansfield 
Symphony Orchestra and the Mansfield. Choral Union. 
The orchestra, under Mr. F. H. Jessop, has but recently 
been formed, and made a successfuldébat. The programme 
included Prelude in C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff), ‘ Valse 
Triste ’ (Sibelius), and the Prelude from ‘ Lohengrin.’ The 
Choral Union, with orchestral accompaniment, distinguished 
itself in a good interpretation of Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny’ 
and Elgar’s ‘Banner of St. George,’ the principals being 
Miss Ethel Housley, Mr. Arthur Severn, Mr. Hedley 
Blythe, and the Rev. H. L. Marsh. 

Miss Grace Burrows’s orchestral concert in aid of the 
blind at Leicester was given on April 15 before a large 





The thirty-fourth season has just closed, and both 
musically and financially it has been a success. Instead of 
two, five subscription concerts were given. These comprised 
three promenade concerts—soloists, M. Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Mr. John Coates, and Miss Margaret Cooper—and two 
choral concerts, at the first of which Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha’ was performed, the programme of the 
second concert consisting of Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of 
Praise,’ Macpherson’s ‘By the waters of Babylon,’ 
and Guilmant’s Organ Symphony in D_ minor, 
Dr. Charles Macpherson conducted his own work, and 
Dr. W. G. Alcock played the organ solo in the Symphony, 
At each concert the Town Hall was crowded, and, as 
indicated above, the financial statement shows a balance of 
£368 to be carried forward to next season. A repeat 
performance of ‘ Hiawatha’ raised £72 for the Mayor's 
[lospital Maintenance Fund. 

The hon. secretaries (Mr. T. Archard and Mr. L. F. 
Glanville) in their report of last season’s work, state that 
the honorary members’ list is now so full (numbering four 
hundred and forty) that subscribers’ tickets have to be 
issued for every available seat. The Town Hall with its 
seating accommodation of just over two thousand had 
proved to be too small, and during the season it was found 
necessary to institute a waiting list of those who wished to 
become subscribers. That this list has already attained 
considerable proportions proves that the Society is fulfilling 
a popular local demand for the best music. Many applicants 
for membership of the choir have had to be refused owing to 
lack of accommodation at the Town Hall. The high 
standard that has reacted so favourably has been largely 
achieved by the efforts of the popular conductor, Mr. 
Hugh Burry. At the annual meeting of the Society, on 
May 4, Mr. Burry was re-elected hon. conductor, Mr. 
T. Archard (who has been one of the secretaries for thirty 
years) was appointed chorus secretary, Mr. L. Broadbridge 
orchestral secretary and assistant chorus-master, and Mr. 
L. F. Glanville organizing secretary. Two ladies were 
elected on the committee for the first time. 

Next season Bach’s Mass in B minor and Berlioz’s * Faust ” 
are down for performance, and for the promenade concerts 
Mr. Frederic Lamond, Mr. Edmund Burke, and Miss 
Carmen Hi!l have been engaged. 

Music is playing a great part in the education of the 
children of the town. From April 26 to April 30 the 
Young Citizens’. Welfare Association held a festival at 
the Town Hall, when twenty-six choirs entered the choral 
competitions. There were also three band and orchestral 
entries, while fifty-six pianists and forty-eight soloists took 
part in individual competitions. The adjudicator in the 
vocal events was Mr. Harvey Grace, and Dr. H. G. Ley 
allotted the awards in the pianoforte and violin classes. 
The prize-winners contributed an excellent programme at 
a concert held in the Town Hall on May 14. 

A new choral society has been organized this season in 
the North End district, and is winning its way under the 








audience, and realised a substantial sum. In Bach’s Concerto | direction of its hon. conductor, Mr. Ernest C. Birch. The 


for two flutes, pianoforte, and string orchestra, the solo parts 
were admirably played by Mr. Frank Dyson and Mrs. Ackroyd 
(flutes), and Mr. Ben Burrows (pianoforte). The orchestra 
gave a good account of itself in the first three movements of 
the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony (Mozart) and Grainger’s * Mock 
Morris.’ Much appreciation was shown for the pianoforte 
solos of Miss Gertrude Hopkins, who revealed a nice sense 
of rhythm and feeling for style in César Franck’s ‘ Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue,’ and some Chopin contributions. 
Madame Constance Hardcastle sang with her customary 
good taste Verdi’s ‘Caro Nome’ and Henschel’s ‘ Spring.’ 


PORTSMOUTH 
Music at Portsmouth is making giant strides ; the best that 
can be produced is being demanded by a large public. The 
Philharmonic Society in its early days found difficulty in 
getting audiences to listen to good music. Two concerts per 
season were the maximum output, and it is recorded that on 


hon, secretary is Mr. R. P. Dommett. The Society’s initial 
effort was Edward German’s ‘Merrie England,’ and on 
April 29, at their second concert, the singers were heard in 
the same composer’s ‘A Princess from Kensington,’ and 
miscellaneous items, 

Under the auspices of the Portsmouth branch of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, which numbers upwards of 
fifty members, Mr. Steuart Wilson gave an entertaining 
lecture on ‘Song’ at the Girls’ High School on May 8. 


SOUTH WALES 

Rich and varied programmes have recently been presented 
to music-lovers in South Wales. 

On April 24, Mr. Herbert Ware promoted a chamber 
concert at the Cardiff Y.M.C.A. Assembly Hall, with 
Messrs. Sammons and Murdoch as exponents of John 
Ireland’s Sonata No. 2, Brahms’s Sonata in D minor, and 
César Franck’s Sonata. 





one occasion the Society had to organize a café chantant to 
replenish its coffers. Since the war, however, a brighter | 
day has dawned, the recent progress of the Society having 
been remarkable. 


On April 29, Mrs. John Lewis successfully organized a 
chamber concert at the Lesser Town Hall, Pontypridd. 
To this lady the greatest praise is due for her unflagging 
efforts to maintain these concerts single-handed, regardless. 
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of time and expense, during the past quarter of a 
century. On this occasion she brought down Miss May 
Mukle (violoncello), Miss Mary Foster (vocalist), and Miss 
Enid Lewis (pianoforte). Miss Mukle gave Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in A minor, Grieg’s Sonata in A minor, Valentini’s 
Sonata in E, and two dainty pieces of her own composition. 

Earlier in the month of April, Mr. E. T. Davies, of 
Merthyr, organized a chamber concert at Tydvil Hall, at 
which the London String Quartet appeared. The 
programme comprised Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, 
Debussy’s Quartet in G minor, Op. 10, H. Waldo-Warner’s 
Folk-Song Phantasy Quartet, Frank Bridge’s ‘ Londonderry 
Air,’ and Percy Grainger’s * Molly on the Shore.’ The 
audience greatly appreciated the almost faultless playing. 

The great event of April was the series of four concerts 
constituting the South Wales Musical Festival. The 
inaugural concert was held on April I8 at the Theatre 
Royal, Barry, under the conductorship of Mr. Tom Jones, 
and the much-discussed Welsh National Orchestra made its 
débat, with Mr. Lionel Falkman as leader. Miss Carrie 
Tubb was the soloist. The concert was mainly orchestral, 
and consisted of the ‘Egmont’ Overture, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Italian’ Symphony, the * Peer Gynt’ Suite, the ‘Oberon’ 
Overture, German’s ‘* Welsh Rhapsody,’ and _ Berlioz’s 
‘Marche Hongroise.’ The orchestra gave a sympathetic 
accompaniment to Miss Carrie Tubb’s dramatic reading of 
Weber’s ‘Softly sighs.’ The orchestra, though by no 
means perfect, fully justified its existence. 

The second concert was held on April 19 at the 
Albert Hall, Swansea, by the Swansea and Discrict Royal 
Male-Voice Choir, assisted by the National Orchestra, 
and proved an unequivocal success, The conductor was 
Mr. LI. R. Bowen, the soloists being Master Ritchie Evans, 
Messrs. W. Glynne and M. L. James, and Mr. Purcell 
Jones (violoncello), The programme included Maunder’s 
*The Martyrs,’ Mr. Hopkin Evans’s ‘ Brythonic’ Overture, 
and Mr. Purcell Jones played brilliantly his own ‘ Welsh 
Rhapsody.’ 

The third concert of the series was held at Gwyn Hall, 
Neath, on April 20, by the Neath Choral Society and the 
National Orchestra. Mr. T. Hopkin Evans conducted, and 
the singer was Mr. Tom Burke. Many of the works were 
presented to a Welsh audience for the first time, and a fairly 
complete list may be interesting. Thechoral section consisted 


of Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ ‘On Himalay’ (Bantock), | 


* News from Whydah ’ (Gardiner), ‘ Crowns of Golden Light ’ 
(T. Hopkin Evans), and Faning’s ‘Song of the Vikings.’ 
The orchestral items were the * Tannhiauser’ Overture, the 
conductor’s ‘Brythonic’ Overture, ‘Solemn Melody’ 
(Walford Davies), Debussy’s *-L’aprés-midi,’ Ballade in 
A minor (Bantock), Jarnefelt’s * Preludium,’ Scriabin’s 
* Réverie,’ and Holbrook’s ‘Souvenir de Printemps.’ The 
concert as a whole reached a high level, and the audience 
was keenly appreciative. 

The fourth concert, held at Newport on April 22, brought 
the Festival to a cluse. The Newport Choral Society, under 
the baton of Mr. Arthur Sims—one of the ablest and most 
unassuming of conductors—assisted by the National 
Orchestra, secured a veritable triumph in a magnificent 
performance of Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater.’ 

As recorded above, the Welsh National Orchestra has 
not only come into being, but has been launched on its 
career. Its satisfactory performances give hope for its 
future. The financial question of the permanent support 
of the organization is a matter still to be determined, but it 
is confidently hoped that substantial aid will be forthcoming. 
In any case the National scheme should wield an inspiring 
influence in the formation of small orchestras in towns and 
villages throughout the Principality, thus fostering the 
study of instrumental playing. 

On April 17 Mr. Ben Davies, assisted by Miss Carrie 
Tubb, Miss Marie Novello, and Mr. Albert Sammons, gave a 
matinée concert at the Empire, Cardiff. The last of the 
International Celebrity Concerts of the season was held at 
the same hall on May 1, with Pachmann as the sole 
artist. 

Merthyr Musical Society, under the baton of Dr. D. C. 
Williams, held its first concert of this year on April 26 at 
Merthyr Drill Hall, when the chief works performed were 


Mozart’s *‘ Requiem’ and Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘Song of | 





Darkness and Light.’ The soloists were Misses Caroline 
Hatchard and Elsie Chambers, and Messrs. John Watkyn 
and David Hughes. The leader of the orchestra was 
Mr. Maney, of the London Symphony Orchestra. The 
concert was highly successful. 

On May 2, at the Theatre Royal, Barry, the annual 
concert of the Barry Male-Voice Choir was held, under the 
conductorship of Mr. D. J. Thomas. The orchestra was 
augmented for the occasion, and the artists were Miss C. 
Hatchard, Mr. S. Coltham, and Mr. D. Brazell. ‘ The 
Martyrs’ (Maunder), and Mr. David Jenkins’s ‘The Galley 
Slave,’ were adequately interpreted. 

Blaenavon and District Choral Society, directed by Mr. E. 
Barson, gave a fine reading of Rossini’s *‘Stabat Mater’ on 
May II. Miss Nanette Evans contributed Paganini’s Violin 
Concerto in D. 


Musical Wotcs from Hbroad 


ROME 

The month of April has seen the presentation of two 
important works at the Augusteo, one from the pen of the 
master of the Sistine Chapel choir, Don Lorenzo Perosi, 
and the other from that of his brother, Signor Marciano 
Perosi. Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio ‘The Massacre of the 
Innocents ’ (‘ La Strage degli Innocenti’) is not a perfectly 
new work, but it had never been heard at Rome, and the 
interest therefore was equal to that occasioned by a new 
composition ; while the thronged house, which received with 
prolonged applause the three presentations of the oratorio, 
testified to the continued public idolatry of Perosi, if the 
phrase may be allowed. That it is no exaggeration is 
proved also by the criticisms, unanimous in their praise, that 
indeed sometimes approach the ridiculous—e.g. , the following 
phrase of one of the morning papers, where the writer, 
apropos the concluding words of the libretto, says; * Blessed 
are the pure in heart, because one day they will go to 
Heaven, and be able to enjoy themselves for all eternity 
listening to the music of ‘* La Strage degli Innocenti.”’ 
Such praise always does more harm than good, and candour 
insists that Perosi’s work is not without blemish, and that it 
sometimes falls short of effectiveness. 

The libretto follows the Evangelical narration of the 
massacre, and includes the lament of Jeremiah, *‘ A voice in 
Rama,’ concluding with the Epiphany hymn, and the text 
* Blessed are the pure in heart,’ &c. 

The production, under the care of Maestro Molinari, was 
worthy of all praise. Insistent demands were made for 
* Tl maestro, Il maestro—Perosi, Perosi,’ but Perosi did not 
vouchsafe to show himself. Perhaps he was a little sore 
over an unpleasing incident that somewhat marred his 
brother’s concert on the preceding Sunday. 

Marciano Perosi’s symphonic vocal poem, ‘Night and 
Day,’ written for soprano, choir, and orchestra, is in two 
parts, and has as subject the victory of Light over Darkness. 
The work had already been produced in Germany and 
Austria, where it created a great impression. It lost 
nothing by its production at the Augusteo, but an unfortunate 
incident spoiled the harmony of the occasion. Hardly had 
the performance begun when a disgruntled auditor raised 
the cry of ‘ plagiarist,’ referring to certain overt Wagnerian 
passages. At once there succeeded the usual hubbub— 
protests, shouts of ‘turn him out,’ &c.—in fact, the 
disturbance was only quelled when this publicist had been 
shown the door. The incident was of little importance, 
and did not seriously affect the success of the production. 
There was not the slightest justification for the legend that 
was current, ‘ Perosi hooted at the Augusteo,’ but no doubt the 
uncivil reflection made on his brother determined Don 
Lorenzo’s absence from the presentation of his own oratorio. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 


The ‘Ecole Normale de Musique’ of Paris (1, Place 
Malesherbes) offers a special course of higher instruction in 
music for foreign students, to be held from May 29 to 
July 4. M. Cortét is to lecture on the evolution of 
harmony. 
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“The Reign of Patti’ is the title given by Mr. Herman 
Klein to his forthcoming biography of the great singer who 
died last September. It has been for some time in the press, 
and will be published this month in New York by the 
Century Company, whose summer catalogue describes it as 
* the authorized biography of Adelina Patti.’ It is dedicated 
to her husband, Baron Cederstroém, with whose aid the 
author completed the final details of a task that has occupied 
most of his leisure time since 1914. The illustrations extend 
over the entire range of the famous diva’s repertory, and 
include reproductions of several little-known early photo- 
graphs of her in operatic costume. 


An excellent concert was given by the Maidstone 
Orchestral Society on April 26, under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Cole. The orchestra of ninety performers 


Overture, Grieg’s Norwegian melody 
(for strings), Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, the ‘ Casse- 
Noisette’ Suite, Debussy’s ‘Danse Sacrée’ and ‘Danse 
Profane’ (with Mr. J. T. Cockerill as harpist), and the 
* Rienzi’ Overture. 

The Glastonbury Players have arranged a season at the 
‘Old Vic’ from May 31 to June 9, with Mr. C. Kennedy 
Scott as conductor. The repertory comprises Boughton’s 
“The Immortal Hour,’ the masque * Venus and Adonis’ by 
John Blow, and a programme of choral ballets and dances. 
These include a little ballet entitled ‘ The Wickedness of 
Dancing,’ arranged to Byrd’s variations in *O Mistress Mine.’ 
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LCOCK, W. G.—*‘And I heard a great voice.” 
d Anthem. _ Is, 
NDERSON, GRAHAM.—‘‘O Sing unto the Lord ” 
d (Psalm 98). Anthem, 6d. 
ACON, R. C., and ALAN STEPHENSON.— 
Preces and Responses. 2d. 


ANDEL.—“‘ Your tuneful voice my tale would tell.” 
Air from “‘ Semele.” Is. 

**Oh! that I on wings could rise.” 

from ‘‘ Theodora.” 


Recit. and Air 





Is, 





“The raptured soul.” KRecit. and Air from 
**Theodora.” Is, 

ILL, CONSTANCE.—"“ Twilight.” Two-part Song. 
(s.A.) 3d. 

OLBROOKE, J.—Selection from ‘* Dylan.” 


Arranged for Brass Band, by J. Weston NICHOLL. 

32s. 
OHNSON, J. St. A.—A selection from “‘ The Glorious 
Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


2s. 6d. 











Dead.” Cantata for 
Bee J. VERNON.—Two Chants. 14d. 
ALLEN.—Twelve settings of the 


Complete. 1s. Also in Four 
Nos, 6-8; 9-12, and 


ORTH, J. W. 
Kyrie and Gloria. 
Parts: Nos. 1, 2; 3-5, 3d. each. 
Monotone, 4d. each. 
RIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN, 
(NEW SERIES): 


No. 65. Postlude. (Violins ad /7., 3d.) 

A. C. MACKENZIE, Is, Od. 

No. 66, Fantasia on Hymn Tune ‘‘ Twrgwyn.” 
T. J. MORGAN. Is, 6d, 
No. 67. Minuet. A. HOLuins,. Is, 6d. 
No, 68, Epithalamium. A. HOLLINS, Is, 6d. 

No. 69. Three Short Pieces: Arietta, Elegy, 
Melody. S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Is. 6d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 336) contains the 
following music in both notations :—“‘ Irish Lullaby.” 
Unison Song with Three-part Chorus ad /7d, ‘* Water Sprites’ 
Dance.” Unison Song. Arranged by EDMONDSTOUNE 
DuNCAN. 14d. 
CHUBERT, F.—“‘ Serenade.” 
No. 4.) (No. 60, Organ Arrangements. 
Joun E. West.) Is. 
, ior eae J. C. C.—Song from ‘‘Cynthia’s Revels.” 
2s. 
\ i ~ SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 


(Schwanengesang, 
Edited by 


No. 2321. ‘‘Nymphs and Shepherds.” Four-part 
Song. PuRCELL. Arranged by 
W. McNaucurT. 14d. 
No. 2322. ‘‘Ursula Dancing.” (Four Pictures, 
No. 4.) Two-part Song. ETHEL 
Boyce. I4d. 
"T“ROWELL, ARNOLD.—Quintet. For Pianoforte, 
I Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. 20s, 


TT“YSOE, A. C.—‘‘ Love Divine, all loves excelling.” 
Hymn. (No. 970, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 

14d. 
ARNEFORD, H. L.—‘* There is a Fountain filled 
with blood.” Hymn and Tune ‘‘ Hermione.” 1d. 


ILLIAMS, J. G.—‘‘Pot-Pourri.” A cycle of 
fragments. For Pianoforte Solo. 3s. 





| Musical Times.) 


‘* Three Sleeps.” Four-part Song. (No. 928, Zhe 


14d. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—-{Continued). 
PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


RCADELT, J.—‘‘ Ave Maria.” (‘‘O Lord, most 
Holy.”) Arranged for s.s.A.A. by E. H. GEER. 
10 cents (4d.). 


RIMSON, S. B., and CECIL FORSYTH.— 
Modern Violin Playing. $1.50 (6s.). 


OUSELY, H.—‘‘The Nativity.” Sacred Cantata. 
For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. $1.50 (6s. ). 


MN Neri W. Y.—‘‘An Island Fable.” Cantata. 
\ ' For Children’s Voices. 50 cents (2s.). 


—— ‘Little Billee.” Cantata. For Male Voices. 


50 cents (2s.). 
—— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. In E flat. 25 cents 
(Is. ). 
YATT, E. W.—‘‘Sun of my soul.” Vesper Hymn. 
10;cents (4d.). Se nee 


OUNG, F. H.—Te Deum laudamus. In E fiat 
25 cents (Is.). 


DAN C] N G — GENTLEMAN, with 

* highest qualifications and many 
years’ teaching experience, is now concluding arrangements for con- 
ducting LONDON and SUBURBAN CLASSES, commencing 
Autumn, and wishes to hear from Principals of MUSICAL 
COLLEGES, &c., including, or contemplating the inclusion of this 
subject in their Syllabuses. “ Alpha,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Wardour Street, W. 1. 


TS and BASS REQUIRED, Church in W.C. 
district. Moderate music. £10. Apply. R. W. Ready, Valmar, 
Crichton Road, Carshalton. 


BOE, FOR SALE.—Beautiful instrument. 
Accept £25. Holland, Fairstowe, Ilkley. 


IRECTOR OF MUSIC at Public School; 
R.C.M.; Oxford University and Cathedral experience ; will 


deputise August and September in return for FURNISHED HOUSE. 
“ Magister,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 

















THE MUSICAL TIMES ' 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— 


& s.d. 
Two Lines ove eee oes wee os ° 30 
Three Lines ee eee 034 
For every additional Line ... © O10 
One inch (displayed) ... 010 0 
Half a Column ... 200 
A Column ee on om one vn 400 
A Page ... ote se _ oes one 710 0 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.'1, 


CYRIL SCOTT 


NEW 


- ee em ~ 


Transcriptions for Organ | 
PURCELL J. MANSFIELD. i 
. indicat Price NET. 4] 


Ss. d. 


Passacaglia - - - - 2 0 


(Pastoral Suite, No. 5). 


The Wild Hills of Clare 
All through the Night / 


(From “ British Melodies ” 


td 
i) 





for the Pianoforte). } 


ELKIN & CO, LTD., 





8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 1. 





NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


QUINTET 
In A MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 
(Op. 84). 
Price SixTEEN SHILLINGS. 


QUARTET 
“—" 


Score ove oe eee Price Five SHILLINGS. 
Parts ose »  E1Gout SHILLINGS 


SONATA 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


(Op. 82). 
Price Six SHILLINGS. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 








FRIDAY, JUNE 18 (First Post). 


CONCERTO 


In E MINOR 


FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. ' 
(Op. 85). 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Price Six SHILLINGS. 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited, 
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a 
“* Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise 
the Church Service."’—A/usical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 


NOVELLO'S 
Bot ep oy, 
*Admirably adapted to m C 
cited gaat, eas eee emmonend =| SUNay School Anniversary Music 
&e., &e. 
ANTHEMS. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 82s 





J. H. Avams 

H. Evvior Burton 
My ves B. Foster 
«J. H. Maunper 

. Joun E. West 


| tThine for ever 
tI love to hear the story 
tLord, Thy children guide and nes ep 

















= 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. yOU0. gots. | meneudnanens 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest 3d. 2d. | 
While the earth remaineth 3d 2d. | . 
Blessed be the Name of the L ord 3d 2d Pelee Thesepence each. 
SERVICES + Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. each. * Tonic Sol-fa, price 2d 
Service in G oui 1/6 Is. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum 3 2d. ° on . a 
Benedicite, omnia s Opes ta 2d 2d. H \ M N S AN D T U N ES. 
Benedictus 2d. 2d | 
Jubilate 3d. 2d. | No. Set I. 
Office for the Holy Cenesnton 8d. 6d. 1. Come, children, on and forward Georce C. Martin 
Pater Noster from the above ... 2d. 2d. ; : ; 
pinawes dis x wy | 2. For the freshness of the morning ... Lapy Evan-Smitu 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... 3d. ad. | 3 I love to hear the story FREDERIC Cray 
Seavice 1m Cuant Fors (No. 1) ss. Sd. | + Come, O come! in pious lays J. STAINeR 
Or, separately -— | 5. Thine for ever! God of Love W. C. Harvey 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d. 2d. 6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love H. Extiot Button 
Office for the Holy Communion 6d. 4d. | 7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair F. A. may INOR 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 2 | 8. Would you gain the best in life ; . J. May 
Te Deum in B flat ... - 3d. 2d. 9. On our way rejoicing ... Ww ALTER B. ce BERT 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly U nison) “a 3d. thd. | 10. Now the daylight goes awav ... J. Apcock 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 3d. 2d. 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) ; 2s. | Ser II. 
CHURCH CANTATA. 1. Again the morn of gladness ... J. STatner 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 1/6 Is, 2. The Angels’ Song . oa Berto RANDEGGER 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 3. Forward, Christian children. ALFRED Morrat 
4. The Golden Shore J. Statver 
on Fa = ? 4 bl @ wy, ‘ 5. Saviour, blesséd Saviour . Joun E. West 
M U SIC F OR W H | | S U NI IDE 6. Enter with thanksgiving . F. H. Cowen 
7. Man shall not live by bread ... J. Varcey Roserts 
AND OTHER SEASONS 8. Stars, that on your wondrous way ... J STatner 
BY 9. The day is past and over Josern Barney 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas., |" 0%“ SMecareof you Frances R. Havenca 
ee Ser III. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, 1x E ae 3d. | 1. We march, we march, to victory ... JOSEPH Barnsy 
pape yee => i joeware. i 8 “a = 2. Hark! hark ! the organ loudly peals Grorce J. Bennett 
CANTATE DOMINO. 1x E AND 3. O what can litde hands do H. Evtiot Button 
DEUS MISEREATUR, tn E } 4d. 4. While the sun is shining .. T. ADAMS 
COMMUNION SERVICE, tn E oe 6d. 5. I love to hear the story H. J. GAUNTLETT 
6. The roseate hues of early aun A. SULLIVAN 
ANTHEMS. 7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep A. S. Cooper 
IF YE LOVE M E—Two Voices 3d. | 8. In our work and in our play ... F. WESTLAKE 
: wal Glibe ieee | 9. The Beautiful Land . J. STAINER 
> Tonic Sou-ra ; ad.|10 Gentle Jesus, meek and mild J. STAINER 
O HOW AMIABLE—Sorrano Soto axp CHorus 4d. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD.. 3d. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Ser IV. 
— _ 1. The boys and girls of England J. STAINER 
: bl al rT “TreTT a 2. The crown is waiting ... J. STAINeR 
PR( )( rRESSIY E ST U DIES 3. The City of Light E, J. Troup 
FOR THE VOICE. 4. He dwells among the lilies Lapy Evan-SmitH 
, : ‘ " — | 5. Godis in Heaven! Can He hear H. Evtiot Button 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT | 6. The Good Shepherd J. STAINER 
. “ | 7. A little kingdom I possess R. S. NEWMAN 
GEORGE HENSCHEL. | S. Raise your standard, brothers / E. J. Trove 
IN TWO PARTS. 9. Flowers .. ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
s. @ 10. Jesus, tender She sheod, — me Horatio Parker 
Part !. High Voice 2 6 — 
oe Medium Voice 2 6 
” Low Voice 2 6 Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set 
— : Mdottoe Vales ; $ Words only, $s. per too. 
Low Voice 2 6 
Lonpon : NovELLO anp Company, Liwitep. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


EDITED BY SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


THE CRYES OF LONDON 


HUMOROUS FANCY 


THREE SETTINGS FOR S.A.T.B. BY 


(1) RICHARD DEERING, (2) ORLANDO GIBBONS, 


AND 


(3) THOMAS WEELKES. 





Nos. 1 AND 2, Price 6d. EACH; No. 3, Price 4d. 
String Parts may be had on hire. 


The Daily Telegraph says: 

*... . . What Sir Frederick Bridge doesn’t know about the great madrigal period in English music is surely not 
worth knowing. . . . Once more he puts us all in his debt by the publication of ‘ The Cryes of London.’ . . . Perhaps 
the most attractive of the three is Richard Deering’s: ‘Have ye any wood to cleave?’ Sung by a bass voice to a 
beautiful tune, it is one of the many delightful details that make up this patch-work composition. The variety of songs and 
cryes is bewildering.” 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 





A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 


Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir Witt1AM RicHMoNnD, K.C.B., R.A. 





CLOTH, GILT, SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


Under the happy title of ** A Westminster Pilgrim "’ Sir Frederick = : 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most out-, This is indeed a notable book, and one which stands—and probably 


standing events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto- 
which make it an important contribution to the history of music in | biographical literature; . . . it is full of humour from cover to cover. 
| 


— EVENING STANDARD 
The book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from MUSICAL STANDARD. 
— context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the = Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is a 
henead . reTr > | very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 
Sir Frederick B borg en eh i Im =s Wastataeer ' excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The“ set-up" generally 
Abbey yg him "t> cane ‘a delightful volume of iS all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 
reminiscences. Is a most readable book—a big one, too. Every page 
bristles with good things, and it would take much space to do justice | MUSIC TRADES REVIEW. 
to them even in a general survey. - 


EVENING NEWS. | From first to last the book is of intense interest. It is of great 


— . historical value . . . and makes exceedingly pleasant reading 
i i idge’s own story of his long life in the Service of the 3 . ag - i aii 
PRD pene = maine yo told at oe + and phone beautiful spirit of Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete until this new 
devotion to his life’s task runs through the pages. volume has been added. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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G. RICORDI & Co, 
265, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE LARGEST OPERATIC PUBLISHERS IN THE WORLD. 











Opera is the one form of Musical Art which is in the ascendancy. 


No MusicaL ComPETITION FESTIVAL is complete without a VocaL OPERATIC SECTION. 





ARIAS FROM OPERAS ARIAS FROM OPERAS ARIAS FROM OPERAS 
are included in Programmes are sung by are 

of all taught in 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. THE GREAT VOCALISTS. Music CoLieces & SCHOOLS. 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR OPERATIC ARIAS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
G. RICORDI & CO. 





OPERA COMPANIES OPERATIC SELECTIONS THE PEOPLE are enthusiastic 
are are being about OPERA, and those Local 

doing excellent business played everywhere by all Professors who do not recog- 
EVERYWHERE. THE LEADING ORCHESTRAS. nize this are behind the times. 





No Artists Répertoire is Complete which does not contain these Celebrated Numbers. 








OPERATIC ARIAS for Women’s Voices. OPERATIC ARIAS for Men’s Voices. 
Snicidio. La Gioconda ... “as in ..» Ponchielli| Che gelida Manina—Your tiny hand is frozen. 
Si me chiamano Mimi—Mimi’s Song. Za Boheme Puccini La Bohéme ue ose wee _ Puccint 
Musetta’s Waltz Song. La Bohéme ... ai Puccini | Amor e grillo—Love and fancy. Wadama Butterfly Puccini 
Mimi’s Farewell. La Boheme ... = , Puccini | E Lucevan Ja stelle—The Letter Song. 7osca Puccini 
Vissi d’arte—The prayer. 7osca - ove Puccini | Recondita armonia. 7Zosca eve aos eee Puccini 
Un bel di vedremo—One fine day. Wadma. Butterfly Pucciné| Donna non vidi mai. A/anon Lescaut... eee Puccini 
O Don Fatale—O Fatal Gift. Don Carlo... Verdi| Dai Campo. Mefistofele “ae a ie Boito 
Ritorna Vincitor. Aida sind wae pom Verdi | Guinto sul passo. Epilogue. efistofele ... Boito 
O Patria Mia. Aida... eae aan , Verdi | Ceilo e Mar—Heaven and Ocean. Gioconda... Ponchielli 
The Willow Song. Salce. Othello 7 Verdi | Celeste Aida. Aida a ove eae ie Verdi 
Ave Maria. Ofhello _ _ vs Verdi | Magiche Note. Queen of Sheba eee ...  Goldmark 
L’Altra Notte. Jefistofele es ek — Boito| Credo. Othello a hive ane Verdi 
La Voce di Donna. Gioconda ... as ... Ponchielli| Ella giammai. Don Carlo jae ean — Verdi 
Mia Piccirella. Sa/vatore Rosa... sai Gomez | Il Lacerato Spirito. Simon Boccanegra ose Verdi 
The Spinning Wheel. Zhe Angelus ... eee Naylor Quand era’ peggio. Falstaff ... ee one Verat 
Farewell to my home. Za Wally vine .. Catalani| Per me Giunto. Don Carlo... one one Verdi 
' Pescatore-Barcarolle. Gioconda ven .. LPonchielli 


The above have English and Italian Text, and are published in several keys. 


Lists may be had Post Free on Application. 


G. RICORDI & Co., 265, Regent Street, LONDON, W.t. 
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The Craftsman says: 
“LET ME SEND YOU A SAMPLE STRING. . 
YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED.” 


Just send us your name and address, tell us the kind of string you want, and it will come 
along in the next post. Some thousands of musicians have discovered “Cathedral” and 
“Summit” strings in the past six months. It has been a revelation to them. Proof of this is 
found in our testimonial book. There we have people telling us, in letter after letter, that they 
never thought it possible such fine quality strings could be made in a British factory, and in 
London, too. 


” 


But it’s a fact. “Cathedral” and “Summit 
Strings are far and away better than any strings of 
doubtful or foreign origin. They cost less, and 
give you far more satisfaction on the instrument. 
You see this in the following letter :— 


Send for FREE Sample String. 


This offer of a Sample String applies to Violin, Mandoline, 
and Banjo. State exact String required. 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD, 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 


“IT want to thank you for the sample E string 
received yesterday. I am struck by the beautiful 
quality of tone which can be produced from it. It 
certainly outdoes the foreign brands.—HERBERT 
BARDGETT, 51, Hill Street, Maryhill, Glasgow.” 





Telegrams: “CELLO, FINSPARK, LONDON.” 


Telephone: NORTH 2594. 





NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONGS 





A. HERBERT BREWER-— 


When all the world is young. 
In D (Compass, D to E) and F. 
Price 2s. 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR— 


Sweet evenings come and go, love. 


In F (Compass, D to E flat) and B flat. 
Price 2s. 


BROMLEY DERRY— 


The Raiders. 
(A Song of the Norsemen.) 
In G (Compass, D to E flat). 
Price 2s. 
LAXTON EYRE— 
Life’s Highway. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to F). 
Price 2s. 


ERNEST FARRAR— 


Brittany. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G. 
Price Is, 6d. 


PERCY FLETCHER— 
Hark! Hark! my Soul. 
In C (Compass, A to C) and E flat. 
Price 2s. 
EDWARD GERMAN— 
Charming Chloe. 
In D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F. 
It was a Lover and his Lass. 
In G (Compass, D to E) and B flat. 
Price 2s. each. 
Ww. G. ROSS— 
A Daffodil Wedding. 
In C (Compass, C to F) and D. 
Price 2s. 
LEONARD J. WALKER— 
My Life is like a Garden. 
In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 
The Summertime of Love. 


In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 
Price 2s. each. 


LoNDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Just PuBLisHED. 


VALSE LYRIQUE 
(“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 


ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
FROM THE SONG. 


COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


ENGLAND 
AN ODE 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


Set To Music FoR 


SOPRANO AND BARITONE SOLI, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 


BY 
ERNEST CAMPBELL MACMILLAN. ; 
Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





REFLECTIONS 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
PERCY E. "FLETCHER. 

Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBLISHED. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 





London: Novetto anp Company, LimiTep. 


THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD GERMAN. 

Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 9s. ; Wind Parts, 23 





Just PuBLIsHeED. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 3 
Pianoforte Duet... 5s. Od. 


” ” 


“A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, richly 


scored, and invariably distinguished by an atmosphere of romantic 


charm."'— Daily Chronicle. 

“ The Diversions increase in interest. 
specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music.''— 
Morning Post. 

** Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked 
in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of bucolic 
frolic.""—Referee. 

ae delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation.""— 
Globe. 

“It is brilliant and cheerful, extremely clever, and has the spontaneity 

which can only be achieved by complete mastery of resource.''—Star. 

“It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed. 
The Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme.""—Weekly | 
Dispatc A. 

The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is | 
fresh open-air music.''"—Odserver. 

* Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us with al 
whiff of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing.'"'—World 

“It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of wor! 
Manchester Guardian, 


London: Noveito anp Company, Limited 


The Fourth and Sixth may be | 





WHO WOULD SHEPHERD PIPES FORSAKE? 


Just PuBLISHED. 


TWO PASTORALS 


COME YOU, MARY. 


Tue Worps By 
NORMAN GALE. 

Tue Music By 

ERNEST BRISTOW FARRAR 
(Op. 21, Nos. 2 and 3) 
TWO KEYS. 
Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 

: Limited. 


London: Novetto anp Company, 





HOLY COMMUNION 





Just PuBLISHED. 


FOUR 
SHAKESPEARE 


1. Hark! Hark! tHE Lark. 


SONGS 


2. Who ts Sytvia. 


3. Take, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 


COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL. 


Op. 28. 
Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, LIMITED. 


THE OFFICE FOR THE 


(KYRIE, RESPONSES TO COMMANDMENTS, CREDO, 
SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS, AGNUS DEI, GLORIA). 


Set To Music 1n THE Key oF E MINOR 


HARWOOD 


(Op. 28.) 


BASIL 


PricE Two SHILLINGS. 





London : NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 
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JOSEF HOLBROOKE’S 








WORKS. 
Just Issuep. 
VOCAL. Price net. 
NOVELLO & CO. &s. d. 


THREE DRAMATIC SONGS (Op. 69), for Tenor Voice 


and Piano, with String Quartet Accompaniment ... o5 0 
TALIESSIN'S SONG, for Soprano and — o 2 6 
“DYLAN " (Drama)—Vocal Score . : te 

Full Score 5 5 0 

“DON” (Drama)—Vocal Score IIo 

Full Score 5 5 0 

“ PIERROT e (Operetta)... ats m oe 

FIVE DRAMATIC SONGS (Op ‘59) eos one each, net o 2 6 
meetenenemminen 

DYLAN (Brass Band) “- os one on as C6 

» Selection parts - os ons .. each o 1 6 

» (Arr. by Weston Nicholl)" Cond. pf. o 4 6 


(To be performed at the B. B. Tournament i in June). 
REELS AND STRATHSPEYS, for Strings and — 


ho:xo 
(Played before The King and Queen at Buckingham Palace, 1919.) 
(British Symphony Orchestra). 


“ BRONWEN "' (Overture)—Full Score (in the Press) «0 1 3 0 

“THE CURSE OF MATH" nee | om | Fantasie), Score o15 © 

BYRON " (Orchestral and Choral Poem) -m &@ 26 

” e Po Full “Score 015 0 
CHESTER & CO. 

BRONWEN'S SONG, Soprano and Tenor ove =u &¢@ 

SIX ROMANTIC SONGS (Op. 30) _ ... 030 


. J OGHN COATES RECITAL (QUEEN’ 'S HALL), "3919. 
_"The Second Romantic Song of Holbrooke was repeated Three 
times—owing to prolonged encores "'—Liverpool Post. 

THE PICKWICK CLUB" (Humoreske), String Quartet 


Score o 6 6 

POEMS. 
“THE — "—Poem. Full Score on om uu Of © 
Piano ma &§ 6 


London Symphony Concert, 1919. y 


“THE — ° —Poem. Full —_ o15 oO 
* Pian 05 0 
P (British Sy mphony Orchestra, 1919. y 
7 emai, Full Score ... oss Io 
Piano om wu © CC 
(Royal Philharmonic Society, 1919. ) 
DRAMATIC CHORAL SYMPHONY (Op. 48) in nu @9° 
Full Score... 2 0 0 
CHAMBER WORKS (see full list). 
“ ULALUME" am tf BS 
(Royal Philharmonic Society, 1919. ‘ys 
“QUEEN MAB” 3 0 
(London Sy: mphony Orchestra, ‘1919. —A, Coates, ae 
“THE BELLS" “e on 2 3 
“ BARRAGE" wis ies a ois ue £8 
“ TALSARNAU "Piano Solos .. oe wns «- O 0 6 
dn the Press. RICORDI "& co. 
VIOLIN CONCERTO we ons a ese a & S 2 
TEN PIANO ETUDES _... we = owe C@CH 0 2 6 
THREE VIOLIN AND PIANO * * Mezzotints «. each o 2 0 
STRING QUARTET (No. 5.) on Folk-songs of Great a 0 60 
PIANO SOLO (Arr.) . o 3 6 
SEXTET FOR PIANO AND STRINGS (Op. 20). o 8 o 
ee ARRANGED FOR PIANO DUET o 6 6 
CARY & CO. 
“EILEAN SHONA "—Organ or 6 
FOUR MEZZOTINTS—Violin and Piano, Clarinet and 
ano cee 030 
STRING QUARTET (No. ‘y). Songs and Dances ... Score o 5 0 
SUITE MODERNE~—Piano (Op. 18)... . ons ww @ §$ © 
Boosey & Co. 
“ ANNABEL LEE" ian ‘nit ons iss wa & @86 
SIX CHARACTER SONGS om oan we one uu @ asd 
FIVE BOHEMIAN SONGS, Etc. an ane a Ss 
Enocu & Sons. 
THREE SONGS (Op. 70, | for Voice, aed eames and j 
Piano, &c. ... . o 6 Oo} 


MINIATURE FULL SCORES. 


BANTOCK, GRANVILLE— s. 4 
Firing at THE Fatr (Cloth, 7s. 64.) wet nae oes 5 


ELGAR, EDWARD— 


Concerto. Violin and Orchestra(Cloth, 7s 6d.) 5 
Dream or Gerontius (Cloth, ros. 6d.) ... 7 
FacstarrF (Cloth, ros. 6d.) ose 7 
Sympnony No. 1, 1n A PLAT (Cloth? 10s. 6d.) .. ove 7 
Sympnony No. 2, tn E Frat (Cloth, 10s. 6d.) .. ove 7 
VARIATIONS ON AN OriGinat THEME see 5 








London : Novae anp Company, Limited. 


FOUR 


ENGLISH DANCES 


SET 1. 


COMPOSED BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


s. d. 
Full Score ... . Io 6 
String Parts ... ous ons ss ann — SS & 
Wind Parts ... owe me one én —«— Ss 
Ditto (small orchestra) 9 0 
Military Band “an inn ron om ws &§ © 
Pianoforte Solo _ ose _ ans ~ £8 
Violin and Pianoforte dons mi — a sae 
Quintet (Pianoforte and Strings) ... wis a 


Extra Strings, 6d. each. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





OLD 


ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Although considerable attention has been given to the 
resuscitation of Church Music, Glees, and Madrigals, Organ 
and even Harpsichord Music by the older English composers, 
very little has been done to make known the large mass of 
music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and 
violoncello with a figured base for the harpsichord or organ ; 

another favourite form was the Concerto grosse. 


It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
of the best of these compositions that the present series has 


been undertaken. 
ALFRED Morrat. 


No. s.d. 
1. SONATA in G major James LaTes 2 0 
2. SONATA in D minor : Henry Eccites 2 0 
3. SONATA in B flat major ... .. Wicct1AM BaBELL 2 0 
4. SONATA in G minor Joun STANLEY 2 0 
5. SONATA in A major Joun COLLETT 2 ©O 
6. TRIO-SONATA in E minor THomas AUGUSTINE ARNE 3 0 
7. SONATA in D major RICHARD JONES 2 © 
8. TRIO-SONATA in D minor WILuiaM Boyce 3 0 
9. THREE PIECES WiciiamM Boyce 2 0 
10. SONATA in E major CHARLES MACKLEAN 2 0 
11, SONATA in G minor Witiiam Crort 2 0 
12. SONATA in D minor Josern Gisps 2 0 
13. SONATA in D minor .. Joun HumPuries 2 © 
14. SONATA in A minor .. THomaS VINCENT 2 © 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 


LATEST SONG PUBLICATIONS. 


GUY D’HARDELOT— HERMANN LOHR— 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS. THE ROAD OF LOOKING-FORWARD. 
IN ENGLAND Now. THREE LITTLE SPANISH SONGS. 
MINE, ALL MINE. THIS SONG OF OURS. 
TERESA DEL RIEGO— LITTLE HOUSE OF BLESSING. 
HoOMING. HAYDN wooD— 
BLESSING. THERE’S A SONG DOWN EV’RY ROADWAY. 


A LEAFLAND LULLABY. 
FLEURETTE, I SHALL NEVER FORGET. 
I LOVE YOUR EYES OF GREY. 
ERIC COATES— 
PEPITA. 
THROUGH ALL THE AGES. 
AT VESPER BELL. 
GRAHAM PEEL— 
THE CHALLENGE. 


MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS— 

SING, JOYOUS BIRD. 

THE SILVER LAMPS. 

SING, SING, BLACKBIRD. 
EDRIC CUNDELL— 

A VAGABOND’S SONG. 

SUMMER DAYS AND NIGHTS. 
SAMUEL LIDDLE— 

FULFILMENT. 





A WOODLAND BOUQUET. THURLOW LIEURANCE— 
FRANK BRIDGE— By THE WATERS OF MINNETONKA. 
WHEN YOU ARE OLD. GERALD CARNE— 
R. CONINGSBY CLARKE— PROVENCE. 
GOLDEN DANCING DAYS. H. LYALL PHILLIPS— 
i REAPING. THE STRING OF PEARLS. 
| You IN A GONDOLA. A DEVONSHIRE WEDDING. 
A VENETIAN LULLABY. WIMMEN ! OH, WIMMEN ! 
CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W. 1. 
And may be had of all Music Sellers. NEW YORK, TORONTO, MELBOURNE, AND SYDNEY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


INTERESTING MODERN WORKS FOR PIANO. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
“RAGTIME” 


Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by the Composer. 
Cover Design by PABLO PICASSO. 


Price 4s. net cash. 


G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 


“MASCHERE CHE PASSANO” 
(PASSING MASQUES) 
SUITE. 


Price 5s. net cash. 


JOSEF HOLBROOKE 
“ BARRAGE” 


Op. 78. 
Cover Design by ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 


Price 3s. net cash. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 








London : Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, Wor 
Sold also by Simextn, MarsHact, Hamitton, KENT AND Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4.—Tuesday, June 1, 1920. 
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